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$ FREFACK 

' The Style of these memoirs is uncommonly 
pleasing. The stoiy is told with the most un* 
reserved sincerity, and without any false co- 
louring or ornament. We seCy in every page^. . 
that the author examined his subjects with the 
eye of a miaster, and r^Med no incidents, the* 
springs and origin of which he did not {)erfectly 
understand. It is this that gives such exquisite 
and uncommon perspicuity to the detail and de« 
light in the review. The translator has endea- 
voured, as he went along, to conceive the pro- 
bable manner in which Dr. Franklin expressed 
his ideas in his English manuscript, and he 
hopes to be forgiven if this enquiry shall occa- 
sionafiy have subjected him to the charge of a 
style in any respect bald or low ; to imitate the 
admirable simplicity of the author, is no easy- 
task. 

The Essays, which* are now fOT the first time^ 
brought together .from various resources, will be 
found to be more miscellaneous than any of Dn 
Franklin's that have formerly been collected, 
and win tfecrefore be more generally amusing;^ 
Dr. Franklin tells us, in his Life, that he was^ 
an assiduous imitator of Addison; and from 
some of these papers it will be admitted he 
was not an unhappy one. The public will be 
amused with following a great philosopher in 
his relaxation, and observe in what respects 
philosophy tends to elucidate and improve the 
most common subject. The editor has purposes 
ly ayoided «ach papers, as by their scfcntifical 
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nature, were less adapted for general perusal. 
These he may probably hereafter public in a 
volume by themselves. 

He subjoins a letter from the late celebrated 
and amiable Dr. Price, to a gentleman in Phi- 
ladelphia, upon the subject of Dr. Franklin's 
memoirs of his own life. - 

Hackney y June 19, 1790. 

BEAR SIR, 

^' I am hardly able to tell you how kindly I 
take the letters with which you favour me. Your 
last containing an account of the death of our 
excellent friend, Dr. Franklin, and the circum- 
stances attending it, deserves my particular gra'> 
titude. The account which he has left of his 
life will show, in a striking example, how a man 
by talents, industry, and integrity, may rise from 
obscurity to the first eminence and consequence 
ki the world ; but it brings his history no lower 
than the year 1757, and I understand that since 
he sent over the copy, which I have read, he 
has been able to make no additicms to it. It is 
with a melaneholy regret I think of his death ; 
but to death we are ^1 bound by the irreversi- 
ble order of nature ; and in looking forward to 
k, there is comfort in being able to reflect — that 
we have not lived in vain,, and that all the use* 
ful and virtuous shall meet m a better country 
beyond the grave. 
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'^ Dr. Franklm, in the last letter I received 
from him, after mentioning his age and infirmi* 
ties, observes, that it has been kindly ordered 
by the Author of nature, that, as we draw near- 
er the conclusion of life, we are furnished with 
more helps to wean us from it, among which, 
one of the strongest is the loss of dear friends. I 
was delighted with the account you gave in your 
letter of the honours shewn to his memory at Phi- 
ladelphia, and by Congress; and yesterday I 
received a high additional pleasure, by being 
informed that the National Assembly of France 
had determined to go in mourning for hifn. — 
What a glorious scenQ is opened there! The 
annals of the world furnish no parallel to it. 
One of the honours of our departed friend is, 
that he has contributed much to it. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obliged and very humble servant 

RICHARD PRICE." 
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HAVE amused myself with collecting some little 
sinecdotes of my funklly. You tmi^r remember the en- 
quiries I made, when you were with me in Englandf 
among such of my relations as were then liTing ; and 
the journey I undertook for that purpose. To be ac- 
quainted with the particulars of my parentage and lifet 
many of which are unknown to you^ I flatter myselfi 
will afford the same pleasure to you as to me. I shall 
relate them upon paper : it will be an agreeable em- 
ployment of a week's uninterrupted leisure, which I 
promise myself during my present retirement in the 
country. There are also other motives which induce 
me to the undertaking. From the bosom of poverty 
and obscurity, in which I drew my 4irst breath and 
spent my earliest years, I have raised myself to a state 
of opulence and to some degree of celebrity in the 
world. A constant good fortune has attended me 
through every period of life to my present advanced 
age s and my descendants may be desirous of learning 
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whilt were the means of which I made use, and whicbi 
thanks to the assisting hand of Providence^ have proved 
so eminently successful. They may als0| should they 
ever be placed in asimilar situation, derive some advan« 
tage from my narrative. 

When I reflect) as I frequently do, upon the felici- 
ty I have enjoyed, I sometimes ^say to myself, thatt 
were the offer made me, I would engage to run agaiUf 
from beginning* to end, the same career of life. All 
I would ask would be the pri^lege of an author, to 
correct in a second edition, cc^ptin errors of the first. 
I could wish, likewise, if it wei^ in my power, t6 
change some trivial incidents and events for others more 
favourable. Were this however denied me, still would 
I not decline the offer. But since si repetition of life 
cannot take place, there is nothing which, in my opi- 
nion, so nearly resembles it, as to call to mind all its 
circumstances, and, to render their remembrance more 
durable, commit them to writing. By thus employing 
myself; I shall yield to the inclination, so natural to 
old men, to talk of themselves and their exploits, and 
may freely follow my bent, without being tiresome to 
those who, from respect to my age, might think them* 
selves obliged to listen to me ; as they will be at liber- 
ty to read me or not as they please. In fine — and I 
may well avow it, since nobody would believe me were 
I to deny it-^I shall perhaps, by this employment, 
gratify my vanity. Scarcely indeed have I ever heard 
or read the introductory phrase, « / may say withouf 
vanity^** but some striking and characteristic instance 
of vanity has immediately followed. The generality 
of men hate vanity in others, however strongly they 
may be tinctured with it themselves ; for myself, I pay 
obeisance to it wherever I meet with it, persuaded that 
it is advantageous, as well to the individual whom 
it governs, as to those who are within the sphere of its 
influence. Of Consequence, it would in many cases, 
not be wholly absurd, that a man should count his va- 
nity among the other sweats of life, and jgive thanks 
to providence for the blessing. 
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And here let me with all humility acknowledge) th%t 
to divine Providence I am indebted for the felicity t 
have hitherto enjoyed. It is that power alone which 
liariurnished me with the means I have employed) and 
that has crowned them with success. My faith in this 
respect leads me to hope, though I cannot count upon 
it, that the Divine goodness will still he exercised to- 
ivards me either by prolonging the duration of my 
happiness to the close of life, or by giving me forti- 
tude to support any melancholy reverse, which may 
happen to me, as to s<* many others. My future for- 
tune is unknown but to him in whose hand is our des- 
tiny, and who can make our very afflictions subservient 
to our benefit. 

One of my uncles, desirous like myself, of collecting 
anecdotes of our family, gave me some notes, from 
ivhich I have derived many particulars respecting our 
ancestors. From these I learn, that they had lived in 
the same village (Eaton in Northamptonshire) upon a 
freehold of about thirty acres, for the space at least of 
three hundred years. How long they hald resided there 
prior to that period, my uncle had been unable to dis- 
cover ; probably ever since the institution of sumames» 
when they took the appellation of FrankUn, which had 
formerly been the name of a particular order of indi* 
viduals.* 

* As a proof that Franklin was anciently the common name of 
fin ordar of rank in England* see judge Forteacue, Be kuidibui le- 
gum Anglioe, written about the year 1412, in which is the following 
passage to show that good juries might easily be iotmed in any 
part of England: 

^ Regio etiam illa» its respetsa refertaque est posaessoribus 
terrarum et agrorum, auod in ea, villulatam parva reperiri^ on po- 
terit, in qua non est miles, armiger, vel paterfamilias qualis ibidem 
Franklin vulgaritur nuncupatur,magnis ditatus possessonibus, nec- 
iHMi libere, tenentes at alii valectiplurimi, suis patninoniis suflbien'^ 
tea, ad faciendum juratam, in forma praenotata." 

^ Moreover^ the same country is so filled and replenished with 
<' landed memie* that thcrem ao small a thorpe cannot be found 



«\ This petty estate would not have sufficed for their 

I ]' subsistence, had they not added the trade of blacksmithy 

which was perpetuated in the family down to my uncle's 

time, the eldest son having been uniformly brought up 

^to this employment: a custom which both he and my 

father observed with respect to their eldest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton, I found no ac- 
count of their births, marriages and deaths, earlier 
than the year 1555; the parish register not extend* 
ing &rther back than that period. This register in- 
formed me, that I was the youngest son of the youngest 
branch of the family, counting five generations. My 
grandfather, Thomas, who was born in 1598, living 
at Eaton till he was too old to continue his trade, when 
he retired to Banbury in Oxfordshire, where his son 
John, who was a dyer resided, and with whom my 
EeUher was apprenticed. He died, and was buried 
there : we saw his monument in 1758. His eldest son 
lived in the family house at Eaton, which he bequeath«- 
ed| with the land belonging to it, to his only daugh- 



^ wherein dwelleth not a knight, an esquire, or such a householder 
^< as is there commonly called a Franklin, enriched with great pos- 
** sessions; and also other freeholders and many yeomen, able for 
^ their livelihoods to make a jury in- form aforementioned.^ 

' OlB TRAMfLATiair. 



Chancer too calls his country gentleman a Franklin, and after 
desoibing his good housekeeping, tJius characterises him : 

This worthy Franklin bore a purse of stlk, 
Fix*d to his girdle, white as morning milk. 
Ki|ight to the shire, first justice to th' assize^ 
To help the poor, the ddubtfiid to advise. 
In all employments, generous, just he pro/d^ 
Benown'd for courtesy^ by all hployU 
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ler ; who, in concert with her husband, Mr. Fisher of 
Wellinborough, afterwards sold itto Mr. Ested, the pre- 
sent proprietor. 

My grandfather had four surviving sons, ThomaS) 
John, Benjamin, and Josias. I shall give you such 
particulars of them as my memory will furnish, not 
having my papers here^ in which you will find a more 
minhte account, if they are not lost during my ab« 
senee. 

Tiiomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith under 
bis father; but possessing a goc^d natural understanding! 
he improved it by study, at the solicitation of a gentle- 
man by the name of Palmer, who was at that time 
the principal inhabitant of the village, and who en- 
couraged in like manner all my uncles to improve their 
minds. Thomas thus rendered himself competent to 
the functions of a country attorney ; soon became an 
essential personage in the affairs of the village ; and 
was one of the chief movers of every public enterprize, 
as well relative to the country as the town of North- 
ampton. A variety of remarkable incidents were told 
us of him at Eaton. After enjoying the esteem and 
patronage of lord Halifax, he died January 6, 1702, 
precisely four years before I was born. The recital 
that was made us of his life and character, by some 
aged persons of the village, struck you, I remember, 
as extraordinary, from its analogy to what you knew 
of myself.' " Had he died,'* said you, « just four 
years later, one might have {Supposed a transmigration 
of souls." 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to the 
trade of a wool-dyer. 

Benjamin served his apprenticeship in London to a 
silk-dyer. He was an industrious man : I remember 
him well ; for, while I was a child, he joined my fa- 
ther at Boston, and lived for some years in the housie 
livith us. A particular affection had always subsistea 
between my father and iiim ; and I was his godson. 

B 
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He arrived to a great age. He left behind him two 
quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, consisting of 
little fugitive pieces addressed to the friends. He had 
invented a short-hand, which he taught me, but having 
never made use of it, I have now forgotten it. He 
was a man of piety, and a constant attendant on the 
best pVeachers, whose sermons he took a pleasure in 
writing down according to the expeditory method he 
had devised. Many volumes were thus collected by 
him. He was also extremely fond of politics, too 
much so perhaps for his situation. I lately found in 
London a collection which he had made of all the prin- 
cipal pamphlets relative to public affairs, from the year 
1641 to 1717. Many volumes are wanting, as ap* 
pears by the series of numbers ; but there still remain 
eight in folio, and twenty four in quarto and octavo. 
The collection had fallen into the hands of a second- 
hand booksellor, who, knowing me by having sold me 
some books, brought it to me. My uncle it seems, 
had left it behind him on his departure for America, 
about fifty years ago. I found various notes of his 
writing in the margin. His grandson^ Samuel is now 
living at Boston. 

Our humble family had early embraced the Reforma- 
tion. They remained faithfully attached during the reign 
of queen Mary, when they were in dangef of being mo- 
lested on account of their zeal against popery. They 
had an English Bible, and, to conceal it the more se- 
curely, they conceived the^rospect of fastening it, open, 
with pack-threads across the leaves, on the inside of the 
lid of a close-stool. When my great-grandfather wish 
ed to read to his family, he reversed tl^ lid of the 
cIose>stool upon his knees, and passed the leaves from 
one side to the other, which were held down on each 
by the pack-thread. One of the children was stationed 
at the door to give notice if he saw the proctor (an 
officer of the spiritual court) make his appearance : 
in that case, the Lid was restored to its place, with the 
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Bible concealed under it as before. I had tliis anecdote 
from my uncle Benjamin. 

The whole family preserved its attachments to the 
Chuixh of England till towards the close of the reign of 
Charles II. when certain ministers, who had been ejected 
as non^conformists, having held conventicles in North* 
amptonshire, they were joined by Benjamin and Josias, 
who adhered to them ever after. The rest of the family 
continued in the episcopal Church. 

My father, Josias, married early in life. He went |t 
with his wife and three children, to New England about 
the year 1682. Conventicles being at that time prohi- 
bited by law, and frequently disturbed, some considera- 
ble persons of his acquaintance determined to go to 
America, where they hoped to enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion, and my father was prevailed on to 
accompany them. 

My father had also by the same wife four children 
born in America, and ten others^by]a second wife, mak- 
ing in all seventeeop I remember to have seen thir- 
teen seated together at his table, who all arrived to 
years of maturity, and were married. I was the last of 
the sons, and the youngest child, excepting two daugh- 
ters. I was born at Boston in New England. My 
mother the second wife, was Abiah Folger, daughter of 
Peter Folger, one of the first colonists of New England, 
of whom Cotton Mather makes honourable mention, ia 
his Ecclesiastical History of ^hat province, as ^^2kfiious 
*' and learned Englishman** if I rightly recollect his ex- 
pressions. I have been told of his having written a varie- 
ty of little pieces ; but there appears to be only one in 
print, which 1 met with many years ago< It was published 
in the year 1 €^75y and is in familiar verse, agreeable to 
the taste of the times and the country. The author ad- 
dtxsses himself to the governors for the time being, 
speaks for liberty of conscience, and in favour of the 
anabaptists, quakers, and other sectaries, who had suf- 
fered persecution. To this persecution he attributes the 
wars with the natives, and other calamities which af- 
flictc4 the country, regarding them as the judgments of 
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God in punishment of so odious an offence, and he ex-^ 
Jiorts the government to the repeal of laws so contrary 
to charily. The poem appeared to be written with a 
manly freedom and a pleasing simplicity. I recollect 
the six concluding lines, though I have forgotten the 
order of words of the two first ; the sense of which was» 
that his censures were dictated by benevolence^ and 
that, of consequence, he wished to be known as the au» 
thor ; because, said he, I hate from my very soul dissi- 
mulation : 

From Slierbume;* where I dwell, 

I therefore pat my name. 
Your friend who means you well, 

PlTTEB FOLGSB. 

My brothers were all puf apprentices to different 
trades. With respect to myself) I was sent} at the age 
of eight years to a grammar school. My father des- 
tined me for the church, and already regarded me as 
the chaplain of the family. The promptitude with 
which from my infancy I had learned to read, for I do 
not remember to have been ever without this acquire- 
ment, and the encouragements of his friendsy who as* 
sured him that I should one day certainly become a man- 
of letters, confirmed him in this design. My uncle 
Benjamin, approved also of the scheme, and promised to 
give me all his volumes of sermons, written, as I have 
saidy in the short hand of his invention, if I would take 
the pains to learn it. 

I remained however scarcely a year at grammar 
school, although, in this short interval, I had risen from 
the middle to the head of my class, from thence to the 
class immediately above, and was to pass at the end of 
the year, to the one next in order. But my father, 
burthened with a numerous family, found that he was 
incapable, without subjecting himself to difficulties, of 

* Town in the Island of Nantucket. 
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-providing for the expanse of a collegiate education ; and 
considering besides, as 1 heard hira say lo his friendsi 
that persons so educated were often poorly provided ibri 
he renounced his first intentions, took nie from the 
grammar school) and sent me to a school fur writing 
and arithmetic, kept by a Mr. George Bromwel, who 
was a skilful master^ and succeeded very well in his pro- 
fession by employing gentle means only, and such as 
were calculated to encourage his scholars. Under him 
I soon acquired an excellent hand ; but 1 failed in arith* 
metic, and made therein no sort of progress. 

At ten years of age> 1 was callc^d home to assist my 
father in his occupation, which was that of soap-boiler 
and tallow-chandler ; a business to which he had served 
no apprentice ship, but which he embraced on his arrival 
in New England, because he found his own, that of a 
dyer in two little request to enable him to maintain his 
family. I was accordingly employed in cutting the wicks, 
filling the moulds, taking care of the shops, carrying 
messages, &c. 

This business displeased me, and I felt a strong in- 
clinatiou for a sea life ; Uit my father set his face against 
it. The vicinity of the water, however, gave me fre- 
quent opportunities of venturing myself both upon and 
within it, and I soon acquired the art of swimming, <ind 
of managing a boat.— When embarked with other chil- 
dren, the helm was commonly deputed to me, particu- 
larly on difficult occasions ; and, in every other project, 
I was almost always the leader of the troop, whom I 
sometimes involved in embarrassments. 1 shall give 
an instance of this, which demonstrates an early disposi- 
tion of mind for public enterprises, though the one in 
question was not conducted by justice. 

The mill pond was terminated on mie side by a marsh, 
upon the borders of which we were accustomed to take 
our stand, at high water, to angle for small fish. By 
dint of walkingi we had converted the place into a per- 
fect quagmire. My proposal was to erect a wharf that 
should aiford us firm footing ; and I pointed out to my 
companions a large heap of stones, intended for the build- 

B 2 
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log a new bouse near the marsh, ai^d which were well 
adapted for our purpose. Accordingly, when ihe work* 
man retired in the evening, I assembled a numb^ of my 
playfellows, and by labouring diligently, like ants, some- 
times four of us uniting our strength to carry a single 
stones we removed them all, and constructed our little 
quay. The workmen were surprised the next morning 
^t not finding their stones^ which had been conveyed to 
•our wharf. Inquiries were made respecting the authors 
of this conveyance ; we were* discovered; compjaints 
were exhibited against us \ many of us underwent cor- 
rection on the part of our parents ; and though I strenu- 
ously defended the utility of the work} my £ither ad length 
convinced me that nothing which was not strictly honeist 
could be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to know 
what sort of a man my father was. He had an ex« 
cellent constitution, was of a middle size, but well msrde 
and strong, and extremely active in whatever he un» 
dertook. He designed with a degree of neatness, and 
knew a little of music. His voice, was sonorous and 
agreeable ; so that when he aung a psalm or hymn 
with accompaniment of his violin, as was his frequent 
practiee in an evening when the labours of the day 
were finishedi it was truly delightful to hear him. He 
was Versed also in mechanics, and could upon occa- 
sion, use the tools of a variety of trades. But his 
greatest excellence, waa a sound understanding and 
^ solid judgment in matters of produce, both in public 
and private life. In the former'indeed be never en- 
gaged, because his numerous family and the niedioc* 
rity of his fortune, kept him unremittingly employed 
in the duties of his profession. But I very well re- 
member that the leading men of the place used fre- 
quently to come and ask bis advice respecting affairs of 
the town, or of the church to which he belonged, and 
that they paid much deference to his opinion* Indivi- 
duals were also in the habit of consulting him in their 
private affairs, and he was often chosen arbiter between 
contending parties. 
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He was fond of having at his table) as often as possi* 
ble^ some friends or well informed neighbours capable 
of rational conversation, and he was always care^l to 
introduce useful or ingenious topics of discourse, which 
migbt tend to form the minds of his children. By this 
means he early attracted our attention to what was justf 
prudent, and beneficial in the conduct of life. He ne- 
ver talked of the meats which appeared upon the ta*- 
ble, never discussed whether they were well or ill dress* 
ed, of a good or bad flavour, high-seasoned or other- 
wise, preferable or inferior to this or that dish of a 
similar kind. Thus accustomed, from my in&ncy, to 
the utmost inattention as to those objects, I have al- 
ways been perfectly regardless of what kind of food 
was before mUc ; and I pay so little attention to it even 
now, that it would be a hard matter for me to recol- 
I lect, a few hours after I had dined, of what my dinner 
I had consisted. When travelling, I have particularly 
\ experienced the advantage of this habit ; for it has of- 
ten happened to me to be in company with persons, 
^ who, baving.a more delicate, because a more exercised 
taste, have suflfered in maoy cases considerable incon- 
venience, while, as* to myself, I have had nothing to 
desire. 
My mother was likewise possessed of an excellent 
' constitution. She suckled all her ten children, and I 
I never heard either her or my father complain of any 
other disorder than that of which ^hey died t my father 
at the age of eighty-seven,, and my Mother at eighty-five. 
They are buried together at Boston, wberci a few years 
ago, I placed a marble over their grave, with this inscrip- 
tion : ^ 

** HfeKB LIB 

*< JosiAs Fbamklih and Abiah his wife: They lived 
i ^ together with reciprocal aiTection for fifty-nine years ^ 
^ and without private fortune, without lucrative em- 
" ployment, by assidious labour and hpnest industry, 
^( decently supported a numerous fieimily, and educa- 
<* ted with success) tl^rteen children, and seven grand- 
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** children. Let this -example, rcaderi eitcourage you 
<< diligently to discharge the duties of thy calling, and 
?• to rely on the support of Divine Providence. 

** He was pious and prudent, 
" She discreet and virtuous. 

<< Their youngest son, from a sentiment of fillial duty, 
^ consecrates this stone 

•* To tlieir memory.** 



I perceive, by my rambling digressions, that I am 
growing old. But we do not dress for a private compa- 
ny as for a formal ball. This deserves perhaps the name 
of negligence. ' * 

To return, I thus continued employed in my father's 
trade for the space of two years ; that is to say, till I 
arrived at twelve years of age. About this time my 
brother John, who had served bis apprenticeship in 
London, having quitted my fatheri^ and being married 
and settled in business on bis own account at Rhode 
Island, I was destined, to all appearance, to supply his 
place, and be a candle-maker all my life : but my dis* 
like of this «* occupation t;ontinuing, my father was ap- 
prehensive, that, if a more agreeable one were not of« 
fered me, I might play the truent and escape to sea ; 
as, to his extreme mortiiication, my brother Josias had 
done. He therefore took me sometimes to see masons, 
coopers, brasiers, joiners, and other mechanics, em- 
ployed at their worW;^ 'm order to discover the bent of 
my inclination, and fix it if he could upon some occu- 
pation that might retain kne on shore. I have since, 
in consequence of these visits, derived no small plea- 
sure from seeing skilful workmen handle their tools ; 
and it has proved of considerable benefit, to have ac- 
quired thereby sufficient knowledge to be able to make 
little things for myself^ x^hen I have had no mechanic 
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at hand, and to construct small machines for my experi- 
ments, while the idea I hare conceived has been fresh 
and strongly impressed on my imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a cut- 
ler, and I was placed for some days upon trial with my 
cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjamin, who had 
learned this trade in London, and had established him- 
self at Boston. But the premium he required for my 
apprenticeship displeasing my father, I was recalled 
home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond 
of reading, and I laid out in books ail the little money 
I could procure. I was particularly pleased with ac- 
counts of voyages. My first acquisition was Bunyan's 
collection in small separate volumes. These I after- 
wards sold in order to buy an historical collection by -R, 
Burton, which consisted of small cheap volumes^ 
amounting in all to about forty or fifty. My father's lit- 
tle library was principally made up of books of practi- 
cal and polemical theology* I read the greatest part 
of them. I have since often regretted, that at a time 
when I had so great a thirst for knowledge^ more eli- 
gible books had not fallen into my hands, as it was then 
a point decided that I should not be educated for the 
church. There was also among my father's books 
Plutarch's Lives, in which I read continually, and I 
still regard as advantageously employed the time I 
devoted to them. I found besides a work of De Foe^ 
entitled, an Essay, on Projects, from which, perhaps, I 
derived inipressions that have since influenced some 
of the principal events of my life. 

My inclination for books at last determined my fa- 
ther to make me a printer, though he had already a 
son in that profession. My brother had returned from 
England, in 17 17, with a press and types, in order to 
establish a printing house at Boston. This business 
pleased me much better than that of my father, though 
1 had still a predilection for the sea. To prevent the 
effects which might result from this inclination, my 
father was impatient to see me engs^ed with my bro- 
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Iher. I held back for some time 5 at length, however^^ 
I sufifred myself to be persuaded, and signed my inden- 
tures, being then only twelve years of age. It was 
agreed that I should serve as apprentice to the age of 
twenty-one, and should receive journeyman's wages 
only during the last year. 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in this 
business, and became very serviceable to my brother« 
I had now an opportunity of procuring better books. 
The acquaintance I necessarily formed with booksellers' 
apprentices, enabled me to borrow a volume now and 
then, which { never failed to return punctually and 
without injury. How often has it happened to me to 
pass the greater part of the night in reading by my 
bed-side, when the book had been lent me in the even- 
ingf and was to be returned the next morning, lest it 
might be missed or wanted. 

At length, Mr. Matthew- Adams, an ingenious 
tradesman, who had an handsome collection of books^ 
and who frequented our printing house, took notice of 
me. He invited me to see his library ; and had the 
goodness to lend me any books I was desirous of read* 
iiyg. I then took a i^trange fancy for poetry, and com- 
posed several little {aeces. My brother, thinking he 
might iindhk account in it, encouraged me and en* 
gaged me Xo write twa ballads. One, called the Light* 
house Tragedy, contained an account of the shipwreck 
of captain Worthilake and his two daughters; the 
other was a sailor's song on the capture of the noted 
pirate, called Teachj or Black»beard, They were 
wretched verses in point of style, mere blind men's 
ditties. When printed, he despatched me about the 
town to sell them : the first had a prodigious run, be- 
cause the event was recent, and had made a great 
noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this success; but my 
father checked my exultation, by ridiculing my produ<:« 
tions, and telling me that versifiers were always poor* 
I thus escaped the misfortune of being, probably, a very 
wretched poet. But as the f^iculty of writing proso 
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has been of great service to me in the course of my life, 
and principalljr contributed to my advancement, F shall 
relate by what means situated as I waS| I acquired the 
small skill I may possess in that way. 

There was in the town another young maoi a great 
lover of books, of the name of John Collins, with 
whom I was intimately connected. We frequently 
engaged in dispute, and were indeed so fond of argu* 
Bientation, that nothing was so agreeable to us as a 
war of words. This contentious temper, I would ob* 
serve by the bye, is m danger of becoming a very bad 
babit, and frequently renders a man's company insup* 
portable, as being no otherwise capable of indulgence 
than by indiscriminate contradiction. Independently 
of the acrimony and discord it introduces into conver- 
sation, it is often productive of dislike, and even ha- 
tred, between persons to whom friendship is indispensi- 
bly necessary. I acquired it by reading, while I lived 
with my father, books of religious controversy. I have 
since remarked, that men of sense seldom fall into this 
error ; lawyers, fellows of universities, and persons of 
every profession i ducated at Edinburgh, excepted. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument relative 
to the education of women ; namely, whether it were 
proper to instruct them in the sciences, and whether 
they were competent to the study. Collins supported 
the negative, and affirmed that the task was beyond 
their capacity. I maintained the opposite opinion, a 
little perhaps for the pleasure of disputing. He was 
naturally more eloquent than I ; words flowed copious- 
ly from his lips ; and frequei;itly I thought myself van- 
quished, more by his volubility than by the force of his 
arguments. We separated without coming to an 
agreement upon this point ; and as we were not to see 
each others gain for sometime, I committed my thoughts 
to paper, made a fair copy, and sent it to him. He an- 
swered, and I replied. Three or four letters had been 
written by 'each, when my father chanced to light up- 
on my papers and read ihcm. Without entering into 
the merits of the cause, iie embraced the opportunity 
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of speaking to me upon my manner of writing. He 
observed that though I had the advantage of my ad- 
veraarf in correct spelling and pointing which I owed 
to my occupation, I was greatly his inferior in ele- 
gance of expression, in arrangement and perspicuity. 
Of thi» he convinced me by several examples, I felt 
the justice of his remarks, became more attentive to 
language, and resolved to make every effort to improve 
my style. Amidst these resolves an odd volume of the 
Spectator fell into my hands. . This was a publication 
I had never seen. I bought the volume, and read it 
again and again. I was enchanted with it, thought 
the style excellent, and wished it were in my power to 
imitate it ; with this view, I selected some of the pa« 
pers, made short summaries of the sense of each period, 
and put them for a few days aside. I then, without 
-looking at the book, endeavoured to restore the es- 
says to their true form, and to express each thought at 
length, as it was in the original, employing the most 
appropriate words that occurred to my mind. I after- 
wards compared my Spectator with the original ; I 
{Perceived some faults, which I corrected : but I found 
that I wanted a fund of words^ if I may so express 
myself, and a facility of recollecting and employing 
them, which I thought I should by that time have ac- 
quired, had 1 continued to make verses. The conti- 
nual need of words of the same meaning, but of dif- 
ferent lengths for the measure, or of different sounds 
for the rhyme would have obliged me to seek for a va- 
riety of synonymes, and have rendered me master of 
them. From this belief, I took some of the tales of 
the Spectator, and turned them into verse ; and after a 
.time, when I had sufficiently forgotten them, I agaia 
converted them into prose. 

Sometimes also I mingled all my summaries toge- 
ther ; and a few weeks after, endeavoured to arrange 
them in the best order, before I attempted to form the 
periods and complete the essays. This I did wuh a, 
view of acquiring method in the arrangement ot my 
thoughts* On comparing afterwards my performance 
with the original) many faults were apparent, which 
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I corrected; but I had sometimes the satisikction to 
think, that, in certain particulars of little lmportance» 
I had been fortunate enough to improve the order of 
thought or the style ; and this encouraged me to hope 
that I should succeed, in time, in writing the Eaglish 
language, which waa one of the greatest objects of my 
ambition. 

The time which I devoted to these exercises, and 
to reading, was the evening after my day's labour was 
-finished, the morning before it began, and Sundays 
when I could escape attending divine service. While 
I lived with my father, he had insisted on my punctual 
attendance, on public worship, and I still indeed consi* 
dered it as a duty, but a duty which I thought I had no 
time to^practise. 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of Tryon 
fell into my hands, in which he recommends vegetable 
diet. I determined to observe it. My brother, being 
a bachelor, did not keep house, but boarded with lus 
apprentices in a neighbouring family. My refusing 
to eat animal food was found inconvenieat, and I was 
often scolded for my singularity. I attended to the 
mode in which Tryon prepared some of his dishes, par- 
ticularly how to boil potatoes and race, and make hastf 
puddings. I then said to my brother, that if he would 
allow me per week half what he paid for my board, I 
would undertake to maintain myself. The offer was 
tinstantly embraced, and I soon found that of what he 
gave me I was able to save half. This was a new fund 
for the purchase of books ; and other advantages re- 
sulted to me from the plan. When my brother and his 
workmen left the printing-house to go to dinner, I re- 
mained behind; and dispatching my frugal meal, which 
frequently consisted of a biscuit only, or a slice of bread 
and a bunch of raisins, or a bun from the pastry cook's, 
with a glass of water, I had the rest of tlie time, till 
their return, for study ; and my progress therein was 
proportioned to that clearness of ideas and quickness 
of conception, which are the fruit of temperance in 
eating and drinking. 

C 
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It was about tbia period that} bavUig one day been 
put to the blush for my ignorance in the art of calcula- 
tioQi which I had twice failed to learn while at school, 
I took Cocker's Treatise of Arithmetic, and went 
through it by myself with the utmost ease* I also read 
a book of Navigation liy Seller and Sturmyi and made 
myself master of the little geometry it contajus, but J 
xiever proceeded far in this science. Nearly at the 
same time I read Lock on the Human understaiMl- 
ing, and the Art of thinking by Messrs. du Port- 
Royal. 

While labouring to. form and improye my style, I 
jQiet with an English Grammar, which I believe was 
Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little essays 
on rhetoric and logic. In the latter I found a model of 
disputation after the manner of Socrate». Shortly af- 
t^r I procured ^enopfaon's work, entitled Memorable 
Things of Socrates, in which are various examples of 
the same method* Charmed to a degree of enthusiasm 
with this mode of disputing, I adopted it, and re- 
2)ouncing bhmt contradiction, and direct and positive 
ergument, I assumed the character of a humble ques- 
tioner. The perusal of Shaftsbury and Collins had 
made me a sceptic ; and being previously so as to ma- 
ny doctrines of Christianity, I found Socrates* method 
to be both the safest for myself, as well as the most em- 
barrassing to those against whom I employed it. It 
soon afforded me singular pleasure ; I incessantly prac- 
tiAed it ; and becjsme very adroit in obtaining, even 
from pei!sons of superior^u^derstanding, concessions of 
whieh they did not foj^eaee the consequence* Tlius I 
involved them in difficulties from which they were un- 
able to esUiricate themselves, and sometimes obtained 
victories which neither my cause nor my arguments 
merited. 

. This method I continued to employ for some years ; 
but I afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaining 
only the habit of expressing myself with modest difii- 
dence, and never making use, when I advanced any 
proposition which might be controverted^ of the words 



certainly^ undoubudb^ or any others that might %vfh 
the appearance of bdng pbatinateljr attached to my 
opinion. I rather said I imagine, I suppose, or it ap« 
pears to me, that such a thing is so or so, for such and 
such reasons ; or it is sof if I am not mistaken. This 
habit has, I think been of considerable advantage to 
me, \ivhen I haye h^ occa^on to impireas my opinion 
on the minds of others and persuade them to the adop- 
tion of the measures I have suggested. And since the 
chief ends of conversation are, to inform or to be in- 
formed, to please or to persuade, I could wish that in- 
telligent and well-meaning men would not themselves 
diminish the powers they possess of being useful, by a 
positive and presumptuous manner of expressing them- 
selves, which scarcely ever iiiils to disgust the hearer, 
and is only calculated to excite opposition and defeat 
every purpose for which the faculty of speech has been 
bestowed upon man. Id sh<)rt, if y6u wish to inform, a 
positive and dogmatical manner of advancing your 
opinion may provoke contradiction, and prevent your 
being heard with attention. On the other hand, if with 
a desire of being informed, and of benefiting by the 
knowledge of others^ you express yourselves as being 
strongly attached to your own opinions, modest and sen- 
sible men, who do not love disputation, will leave you 
in tranquil possession of your errors. By following 
such a method, you can rarely hope to please your audi- 
tors, conciliate their good-will, or work conviction oh 
those whom you may be desirous of gaining over to 
your views. Pope judiciously observes, 



Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And things unknown propos'das things forgot. 



And in the same poem he afterwards advises us, 



To speak, tho' sure* with seeming diffidence. 
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He might have added to these tines, one that he ha9 
coupled elsewhere, in my opinion, with less propriety.^ 
It is thus : 

For want of decency it want of sentBe. 

If you ask why I say with ieti firofiriety^ I must give 
you thtr two lines together : 

Immodest words admit of no defence^ 
For want oi decency is want of sense.- , 

Now want of sense^ when a man ha$ the misfortune to 
be so circumstanced, is it not a kind of excuse for want 
of modesty ? And would not the verses have been more 
accurate, if they had been constructed thus i 

Immodest words admit bat this defence. 
That want of decency is want of senser 

But I leave the decision of this to better judges that> 
myself. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother began to print a new 
public paper. It was the second that made its appear- 
.ance in America, and was entitled the. JVcw England 
Courant, The only one that existed before was the 
Boston J^enoa. Letter, Some of his friends, I remem- 
ber, would have dissuaded him from this undertakfaig^ 
as a thing that was not likely to succeed ; a single news- 
paper being, in their opinion sufficient for all America.. 
At present, howevpr, in 1777, there is no less than 
twenty-five. But he carried his project into execution, 
and I was employed in distributing the copies to his 
customers, after having assisted in composing and 
working them off. 

Among his friends he had a number of literary cha- 
racters, who, as an amusement, wrote short essays for 
the paper, which gave it reputation and increased its 
sale. Those gentlemen came frequently to our house. 
I heard the conversation that passed, and the accounts 
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ttey gave of the £i?ottnibIe receptioD of their writingSf 
with the public. I was tempted to try my hand 
among them ; but, being still a child as it were, I was 
fearful that my brother might be unwilling to print in 
his paper any performance of which he should know 
me to be the author. I therefore contrived to disguise 
my hand| and having written an anonymous piece, I 
placed it at night under the door of the printing*bouset 
where it was found the next morning. My brother 
communicated it to his friendsi when they came as usu* 
al to see him, who read it, commented upon it within 
my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure to find 
that it met with their approbation, and that, in the 
various conjectures they made respecting the author, 
no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high repu- 
tation in the country for talents and genius. I now 
supposed myself fortunate in my judges, and began to 
suspect that they were not such excellent writers as I 
had hitherto supposed them. Be that as it may, en- 
couraged by this little adventure, I wrote and sent to 
the press, in the same way many other pieces, which 
were equally approved ; keeping the secret till my slen- 
der stock of information and knowledge for such per- 
formances was pretty ccmipletely exhausted, when I 
made myself known. 

My brother, upon this discovery, began to entertain 
a little more respect for me ; but he still regarded 
himself as my master, and treated me like an apprentice. 
He thought himself entitled to the same services from 
me as from any other person. On the contrary, I 
conceived that, in many instances, he was too rigor- 
ous, and that on the part ef a brother, I had a right 
to expect greater indulgence. Our disputes were fre- 
quently brought before my father ; and either my bro- 
ther was generally in the wrong, or I was the better 
pleader of the two* for judgment was commonly givca 
in my fovour. But my broSther was passionate, and of- 
ten had recourse to blows ; a circumstance which I took 
in very ill part. This severe and tyrannical treatment 
cofttributedj I believe>. to imprint on ny mind that 

C2 
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arersioii to arbitrary power, which during my wfaoler 
life I have ever preserved. My apprenticeship becamtf 
insupportable to me, and I continually Mghed for an 
opportunity of shortening it, which at length unex- 
pectedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper upon some political 
subject which I have now forgotten) gave offence to 
the Assembly. My brother was taken into custody^ 
censured) and ordered inta confinement 'for a montb* 
because, as^ I presume; he would not discover the au- 
thor. I was also taken up, and examined before the 
council ; but) though I gave them no satisfaction, they 
contented themaelves with reprimanding, and then dis- 
missed me ; ciMistdering me probably bound in quality 
of an apprentice, to keep my master's secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my re- 
sentment, notwithstanding our private quarrels. Dtn 
ring it» continuance the management of the paper was 
entrusted to me, and I was bold enough to insert some 
pasquinades against the governors ; which highly plea- 
sed my brother, while others began to look upon me in 
an unBivourable point of view, considering me as a 
' young wit inclined to satire and lampoon. 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied with 
an arbitrary order from the house of assembly, *^ That 
*< James FrankHn ahould no longer print the newspa- 
^ per entitled the Mew-Engiand Courant.** In this 
conjuncture, yft held a consultation of our friends at 
the printing-house, in order to determine what was 
proper to be done. Some proposed to evade the order 
by changing the title of the paper ; bm nay brother 
foreseeing inconveniences that would resolt from this 
step) thought it better that it should in fbture be print- 
ed in the name of Benjamin Franklin ; and to avoid 
the censure of the assembly, who nught charge him 
with still printing the paper Unsaelf, under the name 
of his apprentice, it was resolved that my old indentures 
should be given up to moi with a full and entire dis- 
charge written on the backf in order to be produced 
upon an eoaergency \ b|it tbat to securo to my bro* 



ther the benefit of my service^ I should ti|:n a new cod« 
tract which should be kept secret during the remainder 
of the term. This was a very shallow arrangement. It 
was, however^ carried into immediate execution^ and 
the paper continued, in consequence^ to make ita ap« 
pearance for some momhs in my name. At length a 
new difference arising between my brother and me» I 
ventured to take advantage of my libertyi pfesuming 
that hie would not dare to produce the new contract. It 
was undoubtedly dishonourable to avail myself of thia 
circumstance, and I reckon this action as one of the first 
errors of my life ; but I was little capable of ettimating 
it at its true value) embittered as my mind had been by 
the recollection of the blows I had received. Exclu- 
sively of his passionate treatment of roe, mj brother 
was by no means a man of an ill temper^ and perhaps • 
my manners had too much of impertinence not to 
afford it a very natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determination to quit 
him, he wished to prevent my finding employment else- 
where. He went to all the printing houses in the town, 
and prejudiced the masters against me, who accordingly 
refused to employ me. The idea then suggested itself 
to me of going to New- York, the nearest town in which 
there was a printing office. Farther reflection confirm* 
ed me in the design of leaving Boston, where I had al- 
ready rendered myself an object of suspicion to the go« 
veming party. It was probable, from the arbitrary 
proceedings of the assembly in the affair of my brother, 
that by remaining I should soon have been exposed to 
difficulties, which I had the greater reason to appre- 
hend, as from my indiscreet disputes upon the subject 
of religion, I begim to be regarded by pious souls with 
horror, either as an apostate.or an atheist. I came, there- 
fore, to a resolution ; but my father, in this instance, 
siding with my brother, I presumed that if I attempted 
to depart openly, measures would be taken to prevent 
me. My friend Collins undertook to favour my flight. 
He agreed for my passage with the captain of a New- 
York nloopi to whom he represented me as a young maa 
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violent &Yer. I Imd ^oinewli^re tt$iA thftt cold waier^ 
drank plentifully, was a remedy in soch cases. I fdl* 
tewed the prescrii>tion, was in a profuse sweat for the 
greater part of the night, and the fever left me. The 
next day I crossed the rivfer m a feny-boat, and conti« 
nued my journey on foot. I had fifty miies to walk, iti 
order to reach Burlington^ where I was told I should 
find passage-boats that would convey me to Philadel-* 
phia. It rained hard the whole day, bo that I was wet 
t6 the skin. Finding lAyself fatigued about noon, I 
etopped at a palh*y inn, where I passed the rest of th« 
day and the whole night, beginning to regret that I had 
quitted my home. I made besidiss so wretched a figurei 
that I was suspected to be some runaway servant* Thi* 
I discovered by the questions that were asked itie ; and 
I felt that I was every moment in danger of being takell 
up as such. The next day, however, I Continued my 
journey, and arrived in the evening at an inn^ eight or 
ten miles from Burlington, that was kept by one Dr. 
Brown. 

Tliis man entered int6 conversation with me while I 
took some refreshment, and perceiving that I had read 
a little, he expressed towards me considerable interest 
and friendship. Our acquaintance continued during the 
remainder of his life. I believe him to have been what 
is called an itinerant doctor ; for there was no town in 
England, or indeed in Europe, of which he could not 
g^ve a particular account. He was neither deficient in 
understanding nor literature, but he was a sad infidel ; 
and, some years after, undertook to travesty the Bible 
in burlesque verse, as Cotton has travested VirgiL He 
exhibited, by this means^ many facts itt a ludicrous 
point of view, which would have given umbrage to 
weak minds, had his work been published, which it 
never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Burling- 
ton the next morning. On my arrival, I had the 
mortification to learn that the ordinary passage-boats 
had sailed a little before. This was on a Saturday, and 
there would be no other boat till the Tuesday fbUowingt 



i returned to the houae of an old wofnan in the town 
who had sold me aome gingerbread to eat on my pas* 
aage, and asked her advice. She invited me to take 
vp ntiy abode with her till an opportunity offered forme 
to embark. Fatigued with having travelled so £ir on 
ibot^ I accepted her invitation. When she understood 
that I was a printer, she would have persuaded me to 
stay at Burlington, and set up my trade : but she was 
little aware of the capital that would be necessary for 
such a purpose I I was treated while at her house with 
true hospitality. She gave me, with the utmost good* 
will, a dinner of beef-steaks, and would accept of 
nothing in return but a pint of ale. 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the J*uesday 
iu the ensuing week ; but walking out la the evening by 
the river aide^ I saw a boat with a number of persons in 
it approach. It waa going to Philadelphia, and the com* 
pany took me in. As there was no wind, we could only 
make way with our oars. About midmght, not per- 
ceiving the town, some of the company were of opinion 
that we must have passed it, and were unwilling to 
row any farther ; the rest not knowing where we werci 
it was resolved that we should stop. VVe drew towards 
the shore, entered the creek, and landed near some old 
palisades, which served us for fire-wood^ it being a ^ 
cold night in October. Here we stayed till day, when ' 
one of the company found the place in which we were 
to be Cooper's Creek, a little above Philadelphia, which 
in reality we perceived the moment we were out of 
the creek. We arrived on Sunday about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, and landed on Market street 
wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyagei 
and shall in like manner describe my first entrance 
into this city, that you may be able to compare begin- 
nings so little auspiciottS) with the figure I have since 
made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my working 
dressy my best clothes being to come by sea. I was 
covered with dirt ; my pockets were filled with shirts 
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^^r^tl^inicA With at single soul 
'• ^^'^r^i n„^"rr -''- to seel for a 



-p4* * f'*''%\<^^*a\iAi^^^'^i^ rowing, and haring 
**^ ^- ' i-g, without sleep, I was extremely hun- 



\oA^^^^^1i'nfy mone/ consisted of a Dutch dollar, and 

^»*\r»^ tiilling's worth of coppers which I gave to 

g^V^^ ei, ^'^ jj for my passage. As I had assisted them 

^e bo^'^*^ they I'efused it at first ; but I insisted on 

r^ ro^i'^.^' it. A man is sometimes more generous 

tbei*^ ^^^^ha» ^*"^* ^*^*" when he has much money ; pro- 
^hen l!J^® j^iise in the first case, he is desirous of con- 
bably^y^ poverty. 

ceaimg^^^ j^^g^rds the ^^p of the street, looking eager- 
^ ^bo»h sides, till I came to Market street, where I 
eTa child with a loaf of bread!^ Often had I made my 

► 5?nner on dry bread. I inquired where he had bought 
it and went straight to the baker's shop which he 
lK>iDted out to me. I asked for some biscuits, expect* 
' ing to find such as we had at Boston ; but they made, it 
seems, none of that sort at Philadelphia. I then asked 
for a three-penny loaf. They made no loaves of that 
price. Finding myself ignorant of the prices, as well 
as of the different kinds of bread, I desired him to let 
me have three penny-worth of bread of some kind or 

. other. He gave me three large rolls. I was surprised 
at receiving so much : I took them, however, apd having 
no room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll under 
each arm, eating the third. In this manner I went 
through Market street to Fourth street) and passed the 
house of Mr. Read, the father of my future wife. She 
was standing at the door, observed me, and thought 
with reason that I made a very singular and grotesque 
appearance. 

I then turned the comer and went through Ches- 
nut street, eating my roll all the way ; and having made 
this round, I found myself again on Market street 
wharf, near the boat in which I had arrived. I step- 
ped into it to take a draught of the river water ; and 
finding myself satisfied with my first rc^l, I gave the 
other two to a woman and her child; who had come 
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down the riyer with us in the^ boat, and ivas waiting 
to continue her journey. Thus refreshed^ I regained 
the street, which was. now full of well dressed peoplci 
all going the sutne way. I joined them* and was thus 
led to a large Quakers' meeting-house near the market 
place. I sat down with the rest* and after looking 
round me for some time hearing nothing aaid, and be- 
ing drowsy from my last night's Ubour and want of 
rest, I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I conti- 
nued till the assembly dispersed) when one of the eon* 
gregution had the goodness to wake me* This was 
consequently the first house 1 entered) or in which I 
slept at rbiiadelpfaia. 

I began again to walk akmg the street by the river 
side ; and looking attentively at the face of every one 
I met, I at length perceived a young quaker whose 
countenance pleased me. I accosted him, and begged 
him to inform me where a stranger might find a lodg- 
ing. We were then near the sign of the Three Ma- 
riners. They receive travellers here, said he, but it 
is not a house that bears a good character ; if you will 
go witii. me, I will shew you a better one. He con- 
ducted ine to the Crooked Billet in Water-Street. 
There I ordered something for diitnerf and during my 
meal a number of curious questions were put to me; 
my youth and appearance exciting the suspicion of my 
bebig a runaway. After dinner my drowsiness re- 
turned) and I threw myself tipon a bed vrithout taking 
off my clothes and slept till six o'clock In the evening) 
when i was called to supper. I afterwards went to bed 
at a very early hour) and did not awake till the next 
morning. 

As soon as I got up I put myself in as decent a 
trim as I could, and went to the house of Andrew 
Bradford the printer. I found his father in the shop) 
whom I had seen at New- York. Having travelled on 
horseback, he had arrived at Philadelphia before me. 
He introduced me to his son^ who received me with 
etvjlity, and gave me some breakfast; but told me be bad 
no occaaion at present for a journeyman) having lately 



pr^ured one He ndctecJ, th^ there w.s anoUier printer 

who n^i^^ht perLp»ei»lWor«nc; and that in case of a 
refus^iU 1 bhouid be ^rcicome to lodge at his house, and 
l»e wauld give me a iitrie work nQW and then, till some- 
thing better shouJd offer, 

Th« old man offered to introduce me to the new 
printer. , When we were at his house ; " Neighbour," 
said he, " i bring you a young nnan in the printing bu- 
siness 9 perhaps you may have need of his services/' 

Keimer asked mc some questions, put a composing 
stick ill my hand to see how 1 could work, and then 
saidi that at present he had nothing for me to do, hut 
that he should soon be able to employ me.. At the 
same time taking old Bradford for an inhabitant of the 
town well-disposed towards him, he communicated his 
project to him, and the prospect he had of success. 
Bradf^ird was careful not to discover that he was the 
father of ithe other printer ; and from what Keimer had 
said, that he hoped shortly to be in possession of the 
greater part of the bHsiness of the town, led him by art- 
ial questions, and by starting some difiiculties, to disclose 
all his views, what his hopes were founded upon, and 
bow he intended to proceed. I was presentrand heard it 
dll. I instantly saw that one of the two was a cunning 
old ibx, and the other a perfect novice. Bradford left 
me with Keimer, who was strangely surprised when I 
informed him who the old man was. 

I found Keimer's printing materials to consist of an 
old damaged press, and a small font of worn-out i^ng- 
Ufth letters^ with which he was himself at work upoa 
an elogy on Aquilla Ro^e, whom 1 have mentioned 
above, an ingenious young man, and of an excellent 
character, highly esteemed in the town, secretary to the 
a^embly, and a very tolerable poet* Keim^ also made 
verses, but they wet:e indifferent ones. He. could not 
-be eaid to write in verse* for his method wa» to 
set the linea as they flowed from his muse» and as 
he worked without copy, had but one set of letter cases, 
and tlie elogy would probable occupy all his type» it 



/ 
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iras impossible for any one to assist him. I endeavour- 
ed to pat his press in order, which he had not yet used. 
and of \Thieh indeed he onderstood nothing * ami hav- ' 
ing promised to come and work off his elogy as soon 
as It should be ready^ I returned to the house of Brad« 
ford 9 who gave me some trifle to do for the present) for 
l^hich I had my board and lodging* 

In a few days Keinfier sent for me to print off his 
eiogy. He had now procured another set of letter^casest 
and had a pamphlet to reprtiit, upon which he set me to 
work. 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute of 
every qualification necessary in their profession. Brad« 
kivd had not been brought up to it, and was very iiU* 
tcrate. Keimer, thougii he understood a little of thebu^ 
siness, wa« merely a <:on}positor, and wholly incapable 
of working at the*^ress« He had been one of the French 
prophetSf and knew how to imitate their, supernatural 
af^itations. At the time of our first acquaintance be 
professed no particiUar reiigiotiy but a little of all upon 
occasion. He was totally ignorant of the world, and a 
great knave at Iteart, aa I had afterwards an opportunitf 
of experienctng. 

Keimer could not endure that, working with him, I 
should- lodge at Bradford's. He had indeed a house, but 
It was unfurnished ; so^that ho could not take me in^ 
He procured me a lodging at Mr. Read's his landlord, 
whom I have ahready nventioned. My trunk and effecta 
being flow arrived^ I ihoitghtof making, in the eyes of 
Miss Read, a more reapectahio appearance than when 
chance exhibited me to her view, • eating my roll, and 
>»anderiBg in the streets. 

From this period I l)egan to contract acquaintance 
with such young people of the town as were iond of 
reading, and spent my evenings with them agreeably, 
while at the same time 1 gained money bf vny industry, 
and, thanks to my frugality, lived contented. I thua 
forgot Boston as much as possible, and wisjiied every one 
to be ignorant of the plate' of my residence, except my 
friend Collios, lo whom I wroLe> and who kept my 
secret. 
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An incident however arrived^ which »ent me honte 
^ much sooner than i had proposecK - I had a brothei* in«^ 
laW| of the name of Robert Holmes, master of a trad- 
ing sloop from Bostaa to Debware. Being at New* 
^astle^ forty miles below Philcidelphia, he heard of me, 
and wrote to inform me. of the chagrin whicb my sud-^ 
den departure from Boston had occasioned my pu rents, 
und o>f the affectiofT which they still entertained for me, 
assuring me that, if 1 would rckirn, every thinfj should 
be adjusted to my satisfaction ; and he wa» very press- 
ing in his entreaties* I answered his letter, th^ked him 
far his advice^ and ex{>Nitned the reasons which had in- 
duced roe to quit Boston 9 with such force and clearness^ 
ttiat he was convinced i had been kss 10 blame than he 
had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was> 
at Newcastle at the time. Captain Ifoimes, being by. 
chance in his company ^hen he received my letter^ 
took occasion to «[yeak of me^ and shewed it to him. 
The governor read it, and appeared surprised when he 
learned my age. He thought me, he said, a younf^ 
man of very promising talentSi and that of consequence 
I ought to be encouraged ; and there were at Phiia«» 
delphia none but very . ignorant printers, and that, if 
> were to set up for myself, he had no doubt of my 
success ; that, for his own part> he would procure fne- 
all the public business, and would render me e* t-yt ^ 
other service in his power. My brother-in-law rela-» 
ted all this tome afterwards at Boston; hut 1 knew 
nothing of it at the time ; when one day Keimer an4 
I being at work tog«ther near the window, we suw the- 
govenior, and another gentleman, Col. French of New- 
castle, handsomely dressed, cross tlie street-, and make 
directly for our Ivouse* We heard them at the door^ 
and l^eimer, believing it to be a visit to himseil^ 
went immediately down ; but the governor inquired for 
me, came up stairs, and, with a condescension and po- 
liteness to which I had not at all been accustomed, pai<l . 
me many com pliinentSy desired to be acquainted with 
mtf obligingly reproached me for not having made 
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myself known to him on n>y arrival in the town, and 
wished me lo accompany him to a f.jvcrn, where he and' 
Colrmel French were going) to tai>te some excoUent* 
Mddeiru wine. 

I wasy I confess somewhat surprised, and Keimer 
appeared thunderstruck. 1 went however with the, 
governor and tite colonel to a tavern at the corner of 
Third-street, where, while we were di'inkiiig the Ma- 
deira, he prof>osed to me to estublibh a priming-house* 
He set forth the probabilities of success, and himself 
and colonel French assured me that I should have their 
protection and influence in obtaining the printing of 
the public papers of both governments ; and as I ap- 
peared ^o doubt whether, my fatiter would assist roe in 
tl;iis enterprise, Sir William said that he would give- 
me a letter to him, in which he wouid represent the 
advantuges of the scheme, in a light which he had no 
doubt would deterni)ine him. It was, thus concluded 
that I should return to Boston by the first vessel} with 
the letter of recommendation from the governor to my 
f^ither^ Meanwhile the project .wus to be kept secretf 
and I continued to work for JCcimer as before. 

The governor sent every now and then to invite me 
to dine with hini« I considered this as a very great . 
honour : and 1 was the mone sensible of it«as he Gonvers* 
ed with me in the most afiitbley familiar and friendijr 
OKinner imaginab e* 

TowiftrfJs the epJof April 1724, a .small vessel waa 
reatdy to s»il for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, upon 
the pretext of going to see my paTents« The governor 
^ave me a lon>^ letter, in which he sMd many fiattering 
things of me to my father ; and strongly recommended 
the. project of my i^ettling at Philadelphiai as a thing 
which could not fail to make my fortune* 

' Going down the bay we struck on a flat, end sprung a 
leak. The weather was very tempestuous, and we were 
obliged to pump without intermission ; I took my turn* 
We arriyed however safe and sound at Boston^ after 
about a fortnight's passage. 

D 2 
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I had been absent seven complete months^ and my 
relations during tliat interval, had received no intelli- 
genee of me ; for my brother-in-law, Holmes, was not 
yet returncd,'and bad qot written about me. My unex« 
pected appearance surprised the family ; but they were 
ftll delifi^ted at seeing me again, and, except my bro- 
ther, welcomed me home. I went to him at the print- 
ing-office. I was better dressed than 1 had ever been 
while in his service : I haid a complete suit of clothes, 
new and neat, a watch in my pocket, and my purse was 
furnished with nearly five pounds sterling in money. 
He gave me no very civil reception, and having eyed 
me from head to foot, resumed his work. 

The workman aslsed me with eagerness where I had 
been, what sort of a country it was, and how I liked 
it. I spoke in the highest terms of Philadelphia, the 
happy life we led there, and expressed my intention of 
going back again. One of them abking what sort of 
money we had, I displayed before them a handful of 
silver, which I drew from my pocket. This waa 
a curiosity to which they were not accustomed, paper 
being the current money at Boston. I failed not after 
this to let them see ray watch ; and at last, my bro- 
ther continuing sullen and out of humour, I gave them 
a shilling to drink, and took my leave. This visit 
stung my brother to the soul ; for vrtien, shortly after 
tny mother spoke to him .of a reconciliation, and a de- 
sire of seeing^ us upon good terms, he told her that I 
had so insulted him before his men, that he would ne* 
ver forget or forgive it ; in this, however, he was mia-> ^ 
taken. 

The governor's letter appeared to excite in my fa- 
ther some surprise ; but he said little. After some 
days, capt. Holmes being returned, he shewed it to 
bitn, asking him if he knew Keith, and what sort of a 
man he was : adding, that in his opinion, it proved 
very little discernment to think of setting up a boy \vk 
business, who for three years to come would not be of 
an age to be ranked in the class of men. Holmes said 
every thing he could in favour of the scheme \ but 
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my father firmly maintained its absurdity, and at last 
gave a positive refusal. He wrote, however a civil 
letter to Sir Willianiy thanking him for the protection 
h« bad so obligingly offered mtf but refusing to assist 
me for the present, because he thought me too young 
to be entrusted with the conduct of so important an ea- 
terprise, and which would require so considerable a ' 
sum ef money. 

My oki comrade Collins, who was a clerk in the 
post-oflice, charmed with the account I gave of my 
new residence, expressed a desire of going thither^ 
and while I Waited my father's jdetermination, he set off 
before me, l^ la.iid, for Rhode^Isiand, leaving his 
books, which formed a handsome . collection in mathe* 
tnatics and natural philosophy, to be. conveyed with 
liaino to New- York, where he purposed to wait for 
me. 

My fJEither, though be could not approve Sir William's 
proposal, was yet pleased that I had obtained so advan- 
tageous a recommendation as that of a person of his 
rank, and that my industry and economy had enabled 
jne to equip myself so handsomely in so short a period« 
Seeing no appearance of accommodating matters be- 
tween my brother and me, he conaented to my return 
tO'Pbiladel}ii}a, advised me to be civil to every body^ 
to endeavour to obtain general esteem, and avoid satire 
and sarcasm, to which he thought I was top much 
inclined ; adding, that, with perseverance and prudent 
economy, I might by the time I became of age^ save 
enough to establish myself in business ; and that if a 
small sum should then be wanting, he would undertake 
to supply it, - 

This was a}^ I could obtain from him, except some 
trifling presents, in tokea of friendship from him and 
my mother* I embarked once more for New-York^ 
iurnished at this time with their approbation and bles- 
sing. The sloop having touched at Newport in Rhode- 
IslanU, I paid a visit to my brother John, who hs(d £Dr 
some years been settled there, and waa married. He 
had always been attached to me^ and received me with '- 
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great affection. One of his friends, whose name was 
Vetnon, having a debt of abtiut thirty six pounds due 
to bi'm in Pennsylvania, begged me to receive it for 
him, and keep the money tiii I should hear from luni ^ 
accordingly he ^gave me an order for that purpose. 
This affair occasioned me, in the aequel, much uneasi« 
ness. ■ ■ < 

At Newport we took on board a number of passen* 
gers ; among whom were two young women^ and a 
grave and sensible quaker lady with her .servaoH* I 
had shown an obliging forwardness in rendering the 
quaker some trifling services^ which led her probal^ly^ 
to feel some interest in my welfare ; for when she saw 
a familiarity take place, and every day increase, be« 
tween the two young woman and me, she took me aside 
and said, ^ Young man I am in pain for thee, Thou^ 
hast no parent to watch over thy conduct, and thou- 
seemest to be ignorant -of tlie world, and the snares to 
which youth is exposed. Rely upon what I tell thees 
those are woman of bad characters ; I perceive it in all 
their actions. If thou doat not take care, they will lead 
thee into danger. They are strangers to thee, and I 
advise thee, by the friendly interest I take in thy pre- 
servation, to form no connection with them.*' A^ I ap- 
peared at first not to think quite S0 ill of<,them as she 
^d, she related many things she had. seen and heard» 
which had escaped my attention, but which convinced . 
me she was in the right. I thanked her Cor her obli- 
ging advice, and promised to follow it. 

When we arrived at New- York, they informed me 
where they lodged, and invited me to come and see 
them. I did not however go, and it was well I did 
not; for the next day, the captain missing a silver 
spoon and some other things which l^ad been taken 
from the cabin, and knowing these women to be pros* , 
titiites, procured a search warrant, found the stolen 
goods upon them, and had them punished. And thus 
after having been saved from one rock concealed un^ 
der water, upon which the vessel struck during our pas- 
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^Z^y I^ escaped another of a still more dangerous na- 
ture. 

At New York I found my friend Collins, who had ar* 
rived some time before. We had been intimate from 
our infancy, and had read the same books together; and 
be had the advantage of being able to devote more time 
to reading and study, and an astonishing disposition for 
mafhematics) in which he left me far behind hin. 
When at Boston, I had been accustomed to pass with 
him almost all my leasure hours. He was then a sober 
and industrious lad ; his knowledge had gained him m 
very general esteem^ and he seemed to promise to make 
an. advantageous figure in society. Bat during my ab- 
sence, he had unfortunately addicted himself to brandy^ 
and I learned, as well from himself as from the report 
of others, that €very day since his arrival at New York 
he had been intoxicated) and had acted in a very ex» 
trairagant manner* He had also played» and lost all 
his money ; so that I was obliged to pay bis ^xpensea 
at the inn, and to maintain him during the rest of 
the journey i a burden that was very wconvenieBt to 
me. 

The governor of New York, whos^ name was Bur- 
net, hearing the captain say that a young man who was 
a passenger in his ship had a great number of books^ ; 
begged him to bring me to his house. I accordingly 
went and should have taken Collins with me had he 
been sober. 1 he governor treatied nne with great civi- 
lity^ shewed me his library, which, was a very consider- 
able one, and we talked for some time upon books and 
authors. This was the second governor who had hon- 
oured me with his attention ; and to a poor boyj as I 
then was, these little adventures did not fail to be 
{^leasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I received 
Vernon's mmey, without which we should have been 
unable to have finished our journey. 

Collins wished to get employment as a merchant*s 
clerk ; but either his breath or his countenance betray- 
ed Us bad habit ; for though he had recommendations^ 
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be met wFth no success, and fcontinuedto lodge and eat 
with tne, at my expense. Knowing that I had Vernon's 
fnoney, he was contixiuallf asking me to lend him soinfe 
of it; promising to repay me ^s soon as he ctduld get 
employment. At last he had drawn so much of this 
money, that I was extremely alarmed at what might 
hecome of me, should he fail to make good the defi- 
ciency. His habit of drinking did not at all d'^thinish, 
and was a frequent source of discord between us ; for 
when he had drank a little too much, he was very head- 
strong. 

Being one day in a boat together, on the Delaware 
with some other young persons, he refused to take his 
turn in rowing. •< Yoei shall row for me," said, he, «'till 
we get home."—*** No,'' I replied, « we will not row for 
you.*'—" You shall," said he, « or remain upon the 
water all night."—** As you please."—*' Let us row/* 
said the rest of the company, ** what signifies whether 
he assists or not/' But, already angry with him for his 
conduct in other respects, I persisted in myrefusah 
He then swore that he would make me row, or would 
throw me out of the boat ; and he made up to me. As 
soon as he was within my reach I took him by the col« 
lar, gave him a violent thrust, iand threw him head fore- 
.most into the river. I knew that he was a good s^vim- 
mer, and was therefore under no apprehensions for hia 
life. Before he could turn himself wc were able, by a 
few strokes of our oars, to place ourselves out of his 
reach; and whenever he touched the t)oat, we asked 
him if he would row, striking his hands with the* oeps 
to make him let go hi& hold. He was nearly suflTocat^^ 
ed with rage, but obstinately refused making any pro - 
fnise to row. Perceiving at length that his strength be- 
gan to be exhausted, we took him into the boat, and 
conveyed him home in the evening, completely drench- 
ed. The utmost coldness subsisted between us after 
this adventure. At last a captain Of a West India ship, 
who was commissioned to procure a tutor for the chil- 
dren of a gentleman at Barbadoes, meeting with Col- 
lins, offered him Uie place. He accepted it, and took 
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his leave of me, promising to discharge the debt he 
owed me wiih the first money he should receive ; but I 
have heard nothing of him since^ 

The violation of the trust reposed in me by Vernon^ 
-was one of tlie first great errors of my life; and it 
proves that my father was not mistaken when he sup- 
posed me too young to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of important affairs. But. Sir William, upon 
reading his letter, thought him too prudent. There 
ivas a difference, he said, between individuals : years of 
inaturity were not always accompanied with discretion, 
neither was youth in every instance devoid of it. Since 
your father, added he, will not set you up in business, 
1 will do it myself. Make out a list of what will be 
^vanted from England, and I will send for the articles. 
You shall repay me when you can. I am determined 
to have a good printer here, and I am sure you will 
succeed. I'his was said with so inuch seeming cor- 
diality, that I suspected not for an instant the sincerity 
of the offer. I had hitherto kept the project with 
which sir William had inspired me, of settling in busi- 
ness at Philadelphia, a secret, and 1 still continued to 
do so. Had my reliance on the governor been known, 
some fiiend, better acquainted with his character than 
myself, would doubtless have advised me not to trust 
him; for I afterwards learned that he was universally 
known to be liberal of promises, which be had no in- 
tention to perform. But having never solicited him, 
how could I suppose his offer to be deceitful? On 
the contrary I believed him to be the best man in the 
world. 

1 gave him an inventory of a small printing office : 
the expence of which I had calculated at about an hun- 
dred pounds sterling. He expressed his approbation -, 
but asked if my presence in England, that I might 
choose the characters myself, and see that every ar- 
iiclG was good in its kind, would not be an advantage. 
You will also be able, said he,- to form some acquain- 
tance there, and establish a correspondence with sta* 
tioners and booksellers. This I acknowledged was de« 
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ftirable. That being the case^ added he^ hold yourself 
in readiness to go with the Annis* I'his was the annual 
yf^sely and the onjy onei at that time) which made regu- 
Tkr voyages between the ports of London and Philadel- 
phia. But the Atiuis was not to sail for some months. 
1 therefore continued to work with Keimer, unhappy 
respecting the sum which Collins had drawn from me, 
and almost in continual agony at the thoughts of Ver* 
noni who fortunately made no demand of his money till 
several years after. . , ^ 

In the account of my first voyage froiti Bost(»i t© 
Pliiladelphia, I omitted, I believe, a trifling circiim- 
stance, which will not perhaps be out of place here. 
During a calm that stopped us above Block Island, the 
crew employed themselves it^ fishing for cod, of which 
they caught a great number. I had hitherto adhered 
to my resolution of not eating any thing thiat had pos- 
sessed life ; and I considered on this occasion, agree- 
ably to the maxime of my master Tryon, the capture 
6f every fish as a sort of murder, committed without 
provocation, sinca these animals had neither done^ nor 
were capable of dohig, the smallest injury to any one 
that should justify the measure. This mode of reason- 
ipg I conceived to be unanswerable. Meanwhile I 
had formerly been extremely fond of fish ; and when 
one of these cod was taken out of the frying-pan, I 
thought its flavour delicious. I hesitated some time 
between principle and inclination, till at last recollect- 
ing, that when the cod had been opened, some imall 
fish were found in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat 
one another, I «ee no reason why w<^^ay not eat you, 
I accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree ^ 
of pleasure, and have since continued to eat like the 
rest of mankind, returning only occasionally to my ve- 
getable plan. How convenient does it prove to be a 
rational animal^ that knows how to find or invent a 
plausible pretext for whatever it has an inclination to 
do! / 

I continued to live upon good terms with Kefmer, 
i^ho had not the smallest suspicion of my projected esta- 
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blishttient* He still retidned a portion of his former 
enthusiasm ; and being fond of argument we frequently 
disputed together. I was so much in the htbh of usintjg 
tny Soctatic method^ and bad so frequently puzzled hitfF 
by my questions, which appeared at first very distant 
from the point in debatC) yet neTeriheless led to it by 
degrees, involving him in difficulties and comradic* 
tions from which he was unable to extricate htmseiff 
that he became at last ridiculously cautious, and would 
scarcely answer the most plain and familiar question 
without previously asking me— *What would you infer 
from that ? Hence he formed so high an opinion of my 
talents for refutation, that he seriously proposed tome to 
become his colleague in the establishment of a new re- 
figious sect. He was to propagate the doctrine by preach- 
ing) and f to refute every opponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
absurdities) winch I refused to admit, unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Keimer 
trore his beard long, because Moses had somewhere 
said, Thou thalt nut mtar e-he tomcrg ^ thy beards He 
likewise observed the Sabbath ; and these were with 
him two very essential points, I disliked them both ; 
but I consented to adopt them, provided he would ab- 
stain from animal food. I doubt) said he, whether my 
constitution will be able to support it. I assured him 
xm the contrary^ that he would find himself the better 
for it. He was naturally a glutt^, and I wished to 
amuse myself by starving him. He consented to make 
trial of this regimen, if I would bear him company ; 
imd in reality we con^ued it for three months. A 
woman in the neighbourhood perpared and brought us 
our victuals, to whom i gave a list of forty dishes; in the 
composition of which there' entered neither ilesh nor 
fish. This fancy was the more agreeable to me, as it 
turned to good account ; for the whole expence of our 
living did not exceed for each eighteen* pence a week. 

I have since that peiiod obf^rved several Lents with 
the greatest strictness, and have suddenly returned again 
to my ordinary diet|. without experiencing the smallest 

E 
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loconTei^ence ; vKich has led me to regard as of 110^ 
impbrtatiGe the advice commoiilf given of i&troducini; 
gradually such alterations of regimen. 
li I oontinued it cheetfuUy ; but poor Keimer suffered 
terribly. Tired of the project, be sighed for the. flesh 
pots of £g3rpt. At length he ordered a roast pig, iomI 
invited me and two of our female acquaintance to dine 
with him ; but the pig b^ing ready a little too soon^ he 
could not resist the temptation^ and eat it all up before 
we arrived. 

During the circumstances I have related, I had piiid 
some attention to Atjss Read. I entertained for hec^ 
the utmost esteem and affection i and I had reason to 
believe that these sentiments were mutual. But we 
were lK>th young, scarcely more than eighteen years of 
age ; and as I was on the point of undertaking a 1od|^ 
voyage, her mother thought it prudent to prevent mat* 
ters being carried too far for the present, judging thi^ 
if marriage was our c^ject, there would be more pro« 
priety in it after my return, when, as at least I expected^ 
I should be established in my business. Perhaps also 
she thought that my expectations were not so well founds 
ed as I imagined. 

My most intimate acquaintance at this time were 
Charles Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph i 
young men who were all fond of reading. The twot 
first were clerks to Mr. Charles Brockdon, one of the, 
principal attornies in the town, and the other clerk ta 
a merchant Watson was an upright pioue and sensi* 
ble young man: the others were somewhat more loose 
in ^t heir principles of religion, particularly Ralphs 
whose faith, as well as that of Collins, I had. contribut- 
ed to shake ; each of whom made me suffer a very 
adequate punishment. Osborne was sensible and sin- 
cere and affectionate in/ his friendships, but too much 
inclined to the critic in matters of literature. Ralph 
was ingenious and shrewd, genteel in his address, and 
extremely eloquent. I dP not remember to have met 
with a more agreeable speaker. They were both ena« 
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soured of the muses, and bad already eviiiced their pas* 
si^i by some small poetical productions. 

It was a custom with us to take a charming walk on 
Sundays, in tho woods that border on the SehuylkilU 
Here we read together, and afterwards conversed on 
what we read* Ralph was disposed to give himself up 
entirely to poetry. He flattered himself that he should 
arriva at great eminence in the art» and even acquire 
» fortune. The sublimest poets, he pretended, when 
they first began to write, committed as many faults as 
himaelf.^ Oaboprne eudeavoured to dbsuade him from 
it, by assuring him that he had no genius for poetry, 
and ad^sed him to stick to the trader in which he had 
been brought up< In the road of commerce, said he, 
you will be l3ure by diligence .and assiduity, though 
3^ou have no capital, of so far succeeding as to be em* 
ployed as a factor, and may thus, in time, acquire the 
means of setting up for yourself. I concurred in these 
eentiments, but at the same time expressed my appro- 
bation of amusing ourselves sometimes with poetry, 
with a view to improve our style. ' In consequence of 
ihts it waa- proposed, that, at our next meeting, each 
of us should bring a copy of verses of his own compo- 
sition. Our object in this competition was to benefit 
each other by our mutual remarks, criticisms, and cor<^ 
sections ; and as style and expression were all we had 
in view, we excluded every idea of invention, by agree* 
ing that our task should be a version of the eigh* 
teemh Psalm, in which is described the descent of the 
Deity. ^ 

.The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph 
called upon me, and told me his piece was ready. I 
informed him that I had been idle, and, not much lik- 
ing the task, had done nothing. He shewed me his 
|»ece, and asked what I thought of it. I expressed 
myself in terms of warm approbation ; because it real- 
ty appeared to have considerable merit* He then said, 
Osborne will never acknowled||e the smallest degree of 
eiLcellence in any production of mine* 'ExiTf alone die- 
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tates to him a t'housfaod 'aii$madir^r»ion6« Of yxm tie is 
not so jealous. I wish therefore you would tak^ the 
Tersesy and produce them es your own. I will pretend 
not to have had leisure to write any things We shall 
then see in what manner he will apeak of them. I 
agreed to this little artifice^ and immediately transcribed 
the verses to prevent all suspicion. 

We met. VVataon's performance was the first that 
was read. It had some beauties, but many faults. We 
next read Osborne's^ which was much better. Ralph 
did it juStice> remarking a few imperfectionsi and ap« 
plauding such parts as were excellent. He had him« 
self nothing to show. It was now my turn« I made 
some difficulty; seemed as if I wished to be excused; 
pretended that I had had no time to make corrections^ 
Sec. No excuse^ however^ was admissible^ and the 
piece must be produced. It was read and te^-read* 
Watson and Osborne immediately resigned the palaif 
and united in applauding it. Ralph alone made a few 
remarks, and proposed some alterations; but I defend* 
ed my text. Osborne agr^eed with me, aiid told Ralph 
he was no more able to criticise than he was able to 
write. 

When Osborne was i^lone with me, he expressed 
%imself still more strongly in £ivour of what he coasi^ 
dered as my performance. He pretended that he haci 
put some restraint on himself before, apprehensive of 
~ my construing his commendation into flattery. But 
who would have supposed, said he, Franklin to be ca« 
pable of such a composition ? What painting, whal 
energy* what fire I He has surpassed the origtnal. la 
his common conversation be appears not to have choice 
of words ; he hesitates, and is at a loss ; and yet, good 
God how he writcsv 

At our next meeting Ralph discovered the trick w» 
had played Osborne, whp was rallied without mercy* 

By this adventure Ralph ^was fixed in his resolution 
of becOmin.^ a poet. # left nothing unattempted t(i 
divert him from his purpose; but he perseTefedl^ tiU at 
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last the reading of Pope* effected his cure : ha became^ 
however a rery tolerable prose writer. I shall speak 
more of him hereafter; hut as I shall probably have np 
brther occasion to mention the other twO} I ought to 
observe heret that Watson died a few years after in m|^ 
i arms. He was greutly regretted i for he was the best 
I of our society. Osborne went to the islands, where he 
I gained considerable reputation as a barrister, and was 
[ getting money ; but he died young. We had seriouly 
! <^ngaged, that whoever died first should return if pos« 
siblC) and pay a friendly visit to the survivor^ to give 
him an account of the other world ; but he has never 
fulfilled Ms engagement. 
I I'he governor appeared to it fond of my company^ 

and frequently invited me to his^ house. He always 
spoke of his intention of aettling,me in busines^a as a 
point that was decided. I was to take with me letters 
of recommendation to a number of friends i and particu- 
larly a letter of credit, in order to obtain the necessary 
sum for the purchase of my pres^, types and paper* 
He appointed various times for me to come for these 
letters, which would certainly be ready ; and when I 
camey always put roe off to another day. 

These successive delays continued till the vessel 
whose departure had been several times deferred, was on 
the point of setting sail : when I again went to Sir Wil- 
liam's house, to receive my letters, and take leave of 
him. I saw his secretary. Dr. Uard, who told me that 
the governor was extremely busy writing, but that he 
Would be down at Newcastle before the vessel, and that . 
the letters would be delivered to me there. 

Ralph, though he was married and had a child, de- 
termined to accompany me in this voyage. His object 

* Probably the IXiqeiad, where we find him thus iimnortsdized 
by the author: 

Siknce ye wolves, while Ral»s to Cynthia howls 
And makes nig^t hideoua ; answer mm, ye owls ! 
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was supposed to be the establisbing a correspomlenee 
With some mercantile houses, in order ta sell goods by 
commission ; but I afterwards learned, that having rea* 
son to be dissatisfied with the parents of his wifei he 
proposed to himself to Yeaye her on their hands and nevet 
return to America again. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and interchatigecl 
promises of fidelity with Miss Read, I quitted Phil«» 
delphla^ At Newcastle the vessel came to anchor. 
The governqr was arrived, and 1 went to hrs lodgings. 
His secretary received me with great civility, told me 
on the partof the governor that he could not see sue 
then, as he was engaged in affairs of the utmost import 
tapce, but that he would send the letters on board, and 
that he wished me with aB his heart, a good voyage 
and speedy return. I returned somewhat astonished to 
the iihip, but still without entertaining the slightest 
suspicion. 

Mr. Hamilton, a celebrated barrister of Philadelphia^ 
had taken a passage to England for himself and hb 
son, and, in conjuncUoii with Mr. Denham a quaker^ 
and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, propnetors of a forge 
in Maryland, had agreed for the whole cabin, so that 
Ralph and I were obliged to take up our lodging with 
the crew. Being unknown to every body in the ship, 
we were looked upon as the common order of people r 
but Mr. Hamilton and his son (it was James^ who wae 
afterwards governor) left us at Newcasle, and return* 
ed to Philadelphia, where he was recalled, at a very 
great expence, • tp plead the cause of a vessel that had 
been seized ; and just as we were about to sail, colonel 
French came on board, and showed me many civilities^ 
The passengers upon thb paid me more attentioav 
and I was invited together with my friend Ralphf to 
occupy the place in the cabin which the return of the 
Mr. Hamiltons had made vacant; anoffer which we very 
readily accepted. 

Having learned that the dispatches of the governor 
kad t>een brought on board by colcmel French, I asked 
the captsdn for iUie letters that were to be entrustied 



Ui nvf c^re# He told j»« that they were sll iKOt tege* 
Iber in the bag^ which he could not open at present ; 
f^ut be&re ve reached England} he would give me an 
^portunitjr of taking them out. I was satisfied widi 
this answer) and we pursued our voyage* 

The company in the cabin were all very aoctablei and 
we were perfectly well bffa^ to provisions, as we had 
the advantage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's who 
ilftd kid In a very plentiful stock. During the passage 
Mr. Denham contracted a friendship for me, which 
ended only with his life : in other respects the voyage 
'was by no means an agreeable one^ as we had much bad 
weather. 

When we arrived in the river» the captain was at 
good as his wonh and allowed me to search the bag 
for the governor's letters. I could not find a single 
'One with my name written on it, as committed to n^ 
care ; but I selected six or seven, which 1 judged from 
the &*ection to be those that were intended for me; 
particularly one to Mr. JIaskct the Ring's printer, and 
another. to a stationer, who waa the first person I called 
upon. I delivered him the letter as coming from go* 
pernor Keith. " I have no acquaintance (said he) 
^ with any such person ;" and opening the letter, ** Ob. 
^ it is from Riddlesden 1" he exclaimed. << I have 
'< lately discovered him to be a very arrant knave, and 
•M 1 wish to havQ nothing to do either with him or hit 
<< letters." He instantly put the letter in my handy 
ttimed upon his heel^ and left me to serve tome cus* 
tomers^ 

I was astonished at finding these letters were not 
from the governor. Reflecting, and putting circum- 
stances together, I then began to doubt his sincerity. 
I l^ejoined my friend Denlumd, and related the whole 
affair to him. He- let me at once into Keith's cha* 
racier, told me there was not the least probability of 
his having written a single letter; that no one who 
knew himr ever placed any reliance on him, and latched 
at my credulity, in supposing that the governor would 
give me a letter of credit^ when he had no credit far 
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himtelf. A8 I shewed some tuieattiiess respecting what 
step 1 should take) he advised me to try to get employ 
ment in the house of some printer. Ton may theret 
said he) improve yourself in businesst and you will be 
able to settle yourself the ntore advantageously when yoU 
return to America. 

We knew already^ as well as the stationer, attorney 
Riddlesden to be a knave* He h^ nearly ruined th« 
father of Miss Read, by drawing him in to hehis se* 
eurity. We learned from his letter that he was se- 
cretly carrying on an intrigue, in concert with the go* 
Vernor, to the prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, who it was 
supposed would by this time be in Europe. Denham> 
who was Hd^milton^s friend, Vas of opinion that he 
ought to be made acquainted with it ; and in reality^ 
the Instant he arrived in England^ which was very 
•oon after, I waited on him^ and, as much from good* 
Will to him as from resentment against the governor^ 
put the letter into his hands. He thanked me very 
sincerely, the information it contained being of con8e<» 
j|uence to him ; and from that moment bestowed on me 
his friendship, which afterwards proved on niany ocoar 
fllons serviceable to me* 

But what are we to thinly of a governor who could 
play s6 scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a poor 
youn^ lad, wholly destitute of experience ? It was a 
firacuce with him. Wishing to |>iea8e every body, and 
having little to bestow, he was lavish of promises* He 
was in other respects sensible an4 iudicioos, a very to- 
lerable writer, and a good governor for the peof^e ; 
though not so for the proprietariesr whose instructions 
he frequently disregarded. M|iny of our best laws 
were his work, and established during his administra* 
tion. . , 

Ralph and I were insejparable companions. We 
took a lodging together at three^and^sixpence a week^^ 
which was as much as we could afford* He n^t with 
some relations in LfOndoni but they were pooft and not 
able to «assUt him* He now, for the first timO) in» 
iSNrmed me of liia intention to remain in ^nglaii^> and 
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Uiat he had no thoughts of ever returning to PhUadel- 
phia. He was totally without money ; the little he had 
been able to raiae having barely sufficed for hia passage. 
I had still fifteen pistoles remaining ? and to me he had 
from time to time recourse, while he tried to get em* 
pioyment. 

At first believing himself p^sessed of talents for the 
stage he thooght of turning actor; but VVilkeS) to 
whom he applied, frankly advised him to renounce the 
idea, as it was impossible to succeed. He ne&t pro* 
posed to Roberts^ a bookseller in Paternoster-row, to 
write A weekly paper in the manner of the Spectator, 
^pon terms, to which Roberts would not listen. Last" 
ty he endeavoured to procure empLoyment as a copyist, 
and fipplied to the lawyers and stationers about the Tem«> 
pie ; but he. could finid no vacancy. 

As to nq^self I immediately got engaged at Palmer's, 
at that time a noted printer in BiuHboloraew Ciose» 
with whom I continued nearly a year, I applied very 
assiduously to my work ; but I expended with Ralph 
almost all that I earned Plays and other places td 
amusement which we frequented together, having 
exausted my pistoles, we lived after this from hand 
to mouth. He appeared to have entirely forgottos 
his wife and child, as I also by degrees forgot my 
engagomencs with Miss Read, to wliom I never 
wrote more than one letter, - and that merely to 
inlonn >her that I was « not likely to ^ return soon* 
This was another grand error of my life, which I 
should > be derarous oi cevrecting where I . to begin my 
career again. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edition of 
. Woolaston's Religion of Nature. Some of bis argu* 
ments appearing to me not* to be ;vell founded, I wrote 
a Small metsiphysicat' treatise, in which I animadverted 
on those^ passages, it was entitled a Dissertation on 
Liberty and necessity, Pleasure and Pain* I dedica-* 
teid it t0 mf fHead Rs4ph, and printed a smali number 
of copies. Pakner Qpa&th^ treated me with mdre con* 
sidewieiv «ad regarded me as a youibg nlan of talents; 
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though he serioutly took me to task for the principles 
of my pamphlet, which he looked upon as abominaj^e* 
The printing of this book lyas another error of my*- 
life* 

While I lodged in l.ittle Britain I formed, acqaain- 
tance with a bookseller of the name of WilcoXi wh<»e 
shop was next door to me. Circulating libraries were 
not then in use. He had an immense collection o£ 
books of all sorts. We agreed that> for a reasonable^ 
retribution, of whicli I have now forgotten the price», 
I should have free access, to his library, and take what 
books I pleased, which I was to retuni when I had read 
them. I considered this agreement as a very great ad^ 
vantage ; and I derived from it as muck benefit as was 
in my power. 

My pamphlet falling into the hand of a surgeon, of 
the name of Lyons, author, of a book entitled InfalU^^ 
bility of Human Judgment, was the occasion of a con- 
siderable intimacy between us. He expressed gvei^ 
esteem for me, came frequently to see me, in order to 
Converse upon metaphysical subjects, and introduced 
me to Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of Bees, 
who had instituted a club at a tavern in Cheapside, oi^ 
which he was the soul : he was a facetious and "very 
amusing character* He also introduced mci at Baa* 
ton's cofTee-house, to Dr. Femberton who^po^omised lo^ 
give me an opportunity of seeing Sir Isaac Hewt<tfiy 
which I very ardently desired ; but he never kept hia 
word, . 

I had brought some curiosities with me from Ame- 
rica; the principle of which was a purse made of as* 
bestos, which fire only purifies. Sir Hans Sloae hear- 
ing of ity called upon me,^ and invitod me to his b<»ise 
in Bloomsbury squari|, where, aftier showing me everfr 
thing that was curious, he prevailed on me to add. this- 
piece to his collection $ for which he paid me very lMa4-» 
aomely. 

There lodged in the same blouse with us a youngs 
woman, a milliner, whQ had a shop by the side of tbe 
exchunipe. Lire^rand eenAtW^ aad Imviiig^ eecciired 
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10 edttcation somewhat abore her rank} her converaa- 
tion was very agreeable. Ralph read plajrs to her evarf 
eTenlng. They became mtimate. She took another 
lodging) and he. followed her. They lired for some 
time together ; but Ralph bemg without employmentf 
ahe baying a child, and the profits of her business 
not sufficing for the maintenance of three, he resolr- 
ed to quit London and try a country school* This 
was a plan in which he thought himself likely to sue* 
ceed, as he wrote a. fine hand and was yerscd in artth* 
metic and accounts. But considering the office as be* 
aeath himi and expecting some day to n6ike a better 
figure in the world, when he should be ashamed of its 
bmig known that he had exercised a profession so little 
honourable^ he changed his name and did me the ho- 
nour of assuming mine. He wrote to me soon after 
bis departure, informing me that he was settled at a 
small village in Berkshire. In his letter he recom* 
mended Mrs. T***, the milliner to my care, and request- 
ed an answer, directed to Mr. Franklin, schoolmaster 
atN.»»». 

He continued to write to me frequently, sending me 
lai^e fragments of an epic poem he was composing, and 
which he requested me to criticise and correct. I did 
so, but not without endeavouring to prevail on him to 
renounce this pursuit. Young had just published one 
of his Satires. I copied and &ent him a great part of 
it ; in which th^ author demonstrates the folly of culd- 
vating the Muses, from the hope, by their instrumen- 
tality of rising in the wm'ld. It was all to no purpose; 
paper after paper of his poem continued to arrive every 
post- 
Meanwhile Mrs T*** having lost, on his accountt 
both her friends and her business, was frequently in. 
distress. In this dilemma she had recourse to me ; and 
to extricate her from her difficulties, I lent her all the 
money I could spare. I felt a little too much fond- 
ness for her: Having at that time no ties of religion, 
and taking advantage of her necessitous situation, I 
attempted liberties (another error of my life) which she 
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repelled with becoming indignation. She informed 
Ralph of my conduct ; and the affair occasioned s 
breach between us. When he returned to London, he 
gave me to understand that he considered all the obti-* 
gations he owed me as annihilated by this proceeding ; 
whence I concluded that I was ncrer to expect the 
payment of what money I had lent him, or advanced on 
his account. I was the less afflicted at this, as he was 
Unable to pay me ; and as, by lobsing his friendships I 
was relieved at the same time from a very heavy bur* 
den. 

I now began to think of laying by some money. Th^ 
.printing house of Watt's near Lincoln's Inn Fields, be- 
ing a still more considerable one than that in which I 
worked, it was probable I might find it more advantage* 
ous to be employed there. I offered myself, and was 
accepted ; and in this house I continued during the re* 
mainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance I worked at first as a pressman, con- 
ceiving that I had need of bodily exercise, to which I 
had been accustomed in America, where the printers 
work alternately as compositors and at the press. I 
drank nothing but water. The other workmepf to the 
number of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I 
carried occasionally a large form of letters in each hand, 
up and down stairs, while the rest employed both hands 
to carry one. ^ They were surprised to see, by this and 
many other examples, that the American jiqwiit^ as 
they used to call me, was stronger than those who drank 
porter. ' The beer boy had sufficient* employment dur* 
ing the whole day in serving that house aldne. Mjr 
fellow-pressman drank every day a pint of beer befbrs 
breakfast, a pint with bread and cheese for breakfast^ 
one between breakfast and dinner, one at dinner, one 
again at about six o'clock in the afternoon, and another 
after he had finished his day's work. This custom ap*> 
peared to me abominable ; but he had neefl, he said, of 
all this beer, in order to acquire strength to work. 

I endeavoured to convince him that bodily strength 
furnished by the beer, could only be ih proportion to 
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the solid part of the barley dissolved in the water of 
^hich the beer was composed ; that there was a 
larger portion of flour in a penny loaf, and that con- 
sequently if he eat this loaf and drank a pint of wa* 
ter with it, he would derive more strength from it 
than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed 
quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday night , 
a score of four or five shillings a week for this 
cursed beverage ; an expense from which I was 
-wholly exempt. Thus do these poor devils continne 
all their lives in a state of voluntary wretchedness and 
poverty. 

* At the end of a few weeks, Watts having occasion 
for me above stairs as a compositor, I quitted the press. 
The compositors demanded of me garnish money 
afresh. This I considered as an imposition^ having 
already paid below. The master was of the same opi- 
nion« and desired me not to comply. I thus renuun- 
ed two or three weeks out of the fraternity. I was 
consequently looked upon as excommunicated ; and 
whenever I was absent, no little Irick that malice could 
suggest was left unpracticed upon me. I found my 
letteif mixed, my pages transposed, toy matter bro« 
ken, &c. &c. all which was attributed to the spirit that 
haunted the chapel,* and tormented those who were 
not regularly admitted. I was at last obliged to sub^ 
mit to pay. notwithstanding the protection of the mas* 
ter ; convinced of the folly of not keeping up a good 
understanding with those among whom we are destined 
to live. 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my 
fellow-labourers, and soon acquired considerable influ- 
ence among thein. I proposed some alterations in 
the jlaws of the chapel, which I carried without op- 
position. My example prevailed with several of them 
to renounce their abominable practice of bread and 

* Frintmj^ offices in maeral sre thus denominated by the woik« 
xoen; the ^rU they eaU by the name of Ba^ht 
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cheese with beer ; and they*prp€ufed» Uke me, ^rom a 
neighbouring house) a good bason of warm gruels m 
which was a small slice of butter, with toasted bread and 
nutmeg. This was a much better breakfast, which did 
not cost more than a pint of beer, namelf, three half* 
]>ence, and at the same time preserved the head clearer. 
Those who continued to gorge themselves with beer, 
often lost their credit with the publican* from neglecting 
to pay their score. They had then recourse to me, to 
become security for them ; their Ught^ as they used to 
call ity being out. I attended at the pay-stable everjr 
Saturday evening, to take up the little sum of money 
which I had made myself answerable for ; and whiclft^ 
sometimes amounted to nearly thirty shillings a week* 
This circumstance, added to my reputation of bein^ 
a tolerable good gabber^ or, in other words, skilful in 
the art of burlesque, kept up vay importance in the 
chapel. I had besides recommended myself to the es*- 
teem of the master by my assiduous apj^cation to bu* 
riness, never observing Saint Monday. My extraordi- 
nary quidiness in composing always p^cured me such 
work as was most urgent, and which is commc»ly best 
paid ; and thus my time passed away in a very pl^sant 
manner. 

My lodging in Little Britain being too far from the 
printing house^ I took another in Duke street, opposite 
the Roman chapel. It was at the back of an iulian 
ware-house. The house was kept by a widow, who had 
a daughter, a servant, and a shop boy ; but the latter 
slept out of the house. After sending to the people 
with whom I had lodged in Little Britain,, to inquir0< 
ioto my character, she agreed to take me in at thesamei 
price; three and sixpence a week ; cont^ting hersel^^ 
she. said, with so little, because of the security she 
would derive, ^s they were all women, from having a - 
mem lodge in the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life^ tlie daughter 
pf a clergyman. She had been educated a Protestant ; 
hat her husband, whose memory she. highly revered, 
bad converted her to the Ca^iolic religion, - She had 
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lived in habits t)f intimacy with persons of distinction ; 
of whom she knew various anecdotes as far back as the 
time o^ Charles II. Being subject to fits of the gout 
which often confined her to her room^ she was some* 
times disposed to see company. Her's was so amusing 
to me that I was glad to pass the evening with her as 
often as she desired it. Our supper consisted only of 
half an anchovy a-piece» upon a slice of bread and but- 
ter, with half a pint of ale between us. But vbe emer- 
tainment was in her conversation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble I occa- 
sioned in the family, made her loath to part with me ; 
and when I mentioned another lodging I bad found 
nearer the printing house, at two shillings a week, which 
fell in with my plan of saving, she persuaded me to give 
It up, waking herself an alMitement of two shillings ; 
and thus I continued to lodge with her, during the re* 
matnderof my abode in LoBdon,ateighteeB pence a week* 

In the garret of the house there lived, in the most 
retired manner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom I 
received the following account from my landlady. She 
WAS a Roman Catholic. In her early years she had 
l^een^enttb^^the continent, and entered a convent with 
tbe design of becoming a nun; but the climate not 
agreeing with her constitution, she was obliged to re- 
turn to England, where, as there was no monasteries, 
she made a vow to lead a monastic life, in as rigid a 
manner as circumstances would permit. She accord- 
ingly disposed of all her property, to be applied to cha* 
ritsible uses, reserving to herself only twelve pounds a 
year ; and of this small pittance she gave a part to the 
poor, liviBg on water-gruel, and never making use of 
fire but to boil it. She had lived in this garret a great 
many years, without paying any rent to the successive 
Catholic inhabitants that had kept the house; who indeed 
considered her abode with them as a blessing. A priest 
can^e every day to confess her. ♦« I have asked her," 
said my latullady^ «« bow, living as she did, she could find 
so much employment for a confessor ?'* To which she 
answered, that it was impossible to avoid vain thoughts. 
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'■ l was once permitted to visit her. She was cheerful 
and polite, and her conversation agreeable. Her apart- 
ment was neat; but the whole fui*niture consisted of a 
mattrass> a tables on whkh were a crucifix and book, a 
chair, which she gave me to sit on, and over the mantle- 
piece a picture of St. Veronica, displaying her hanker- 
chief, on whiciiwas seen the miraculous impression of 
the face of Christ, which she explained to me with great 
gravity. Her countenance was pale, but she had tie* 
ver experienced sickness; and I may adduce her as ano- 
ther proof how little is sufficient to maintain life and 
health. 

At the printing house I contracted an iniitfiacy with 
a sensible young man of the name of Wygate, who,' as 
his parents were in good circumstances, had received a 
better education than is common 'among printers. - He 
was a tolerable Latin scholar, spoke French fluently and 
was fond of reading. I taught him, as well as a friend 
of his, to swimj by taking them twice only into the li- 
ver ; after which they stood in need of no further assist- 
ance. We one day made a party to go by water to 
Chelsea, iu order to see the College, and don Soltero^s 
curiosities. On our return, at the request of the com- 
pany, whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I undressed 
myself and leaped into the river. I swam from near 
(Chelsea the whole way to Blackfriars bridge, exhibiting 
during my course, a variety offeats of activity and a£ 
dress, both upon the surface of the water, as well as un- 
der it. This sight occasioned much astoiiishmertt and 
pleasure to those to whom it was new. In my youth I 
took great delight in this exercise. I knew, and could 
execute, all the evolutions and positions of Thevenot; 
and I added to them some of my own invention, in 
which 1 endeavoured to unite gracefulness and utility* 
I took a pleasure in displaying them all on this occa- 
sion, and was highly flattered with the admiration they 
excited. 

Wygate besides his being desirous of perfecting him- 
self in this art was the more attached to nie from there 
beings in other repects> a conformity in our tastes aod 
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Studies. He at length proposed (o me to make the 
tour of Europe with him, maintaining ourselves at the 
same time by working at our profession. I was on 
the point of consenting, when I mentioned it to my friend 
Deuham, with whom I was glad to pass an hour when- 
ever I bad leisure. He dissuaded me from the project} 
and advised me to return to Philadelphia, whicli he was 
about to do himself. I must relate in this pUce a trait 
of this worthy man's character. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol but 
failing) he compounded with his creditors, and depart- 
ed for America^ where, by assiduous application as a 
merchant, he acquired in a few years a very considera- 
ble fortune. Returning to England in the same ves- 
sel with myself, as I have related above, he invited all 
his old creditors to a feast. When assembled, he thank- 
ed them for the readiness with which Ihey had rsceiv- 
ed his small composition ; and, while they expected 
nothing more than a simple entertainment, each found 
under his plate when it came to be removed, a 
draft upon a banker for the residue of his debt with 
interest. 

He told me it was his intention to carry back with 
him to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, in or- 
der to open a store » and he offered to take me with 
him in the capacity oPa clerk, to keep his books, in 
which he would instruct me, copy letters, and superin* 
tend the store. He added, that, as soon as I had ac- 
quired a knowledge of mercantile transactions, he 
would improve my. situation, by sending me with a 
cargo of corn and Hour to the American Islands, and by- 
procuring me other lucrative commissions : so that with 
good management and oeconomy, I might in time begia 
business with advantage for myself. 

I relished these proposals. London began to tire 
me ; the agreeable hours I had passed at Philadelphia 
ptxsented themselves to my mind, and I wished to se^ 
them revive. I consequently engaged myself to Mr* 
Denham) at a salary of fifty pounds a year. This was 
indeed less than 1 earned as a compositor^ but then I 
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spected and loved hirn. My situation tras happy ; but k 
Mints a happiness of no long duration. 

Early in February 1727, when I entered into my 
twenty-^econd year,^ we were both taken ill. I was 
attacked with a pleurisy, which had nearly carried me 
oif; I suffered terribly, and considered it as all over 
with me. I felt indeed a 8oi% of disappotntment when 
I found myself likely .tarecover^ and regretted that I 
had still to experience, sooner or later^ U)e same dis- 
agreeable scene again. ' 

I have forgotten what was Mr« Denham's disorder ; 
but it was a tedious one, Und he at last sunk under it« 
He left me a small legiMcy in his will, as a testimony 
of his friendship ; and I was once more abandoned to 
myself in the wide worlds the ware-house being confix 
ded to the care of the i^stameniaiT executor, who dis- 
missed me. 

My brother-in-law, Holmes, who happened tp be at 
Philadelphia, advised me to ret.urn to my former pro- 
fession ; and Keimer offered me a very considerable sa- 
lary if I would undertake the management of his print- 
ing-office, that he might devote hiinaelf ^tirely to the 
superintendance of his shop. His wife and relations in 
London had given me a bad ebaracter of |;>im ; and I waB 
loath for the present, to have any concern with him> t 
endeavoured to g^t employment as a clerk to a n^r- 
chant ; but not readily finding a situation} I was indac^ 
ed to accept Keimer's proposaL 

The following were the persons I found in his p^int* 
ing-house : , 

Hugh Meredith, a Pennsylvanian, about thirty-fiv^ 
yearsof age. He had been brought up to husbandry, was 
honest, sensible, had some experience, and was fond of 
reading ; but too much addicted to drinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke from schooli 
and of rustic education, with endowments rather above 
the common order, and a competent portion of under* 
standing and gaiety ; but a liule idle* Keimer had en- 
gaged these two at very low wageSi which he had pro- 
mised to raise every three months a shilling a week> 
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provided their improvemeiit in the typographi<»l art 
should merit it. This future increase of wages was 
the bait he made use of to ensnare them. Meredith 
was to work at the press, and Potts to bind books, which 
he had engaged to teach them, though he understood 
neither himself. ^ 

John SavagC) an Irishman, who had been brought up 
to no tradci and whose service, fof* a period of four years, 
Keimer had purchased of the captain of a ship* He 
was also to be a pressman. 

George Webb, air Oxford scholar, whose time be 
had in like manner bought fbr four years^ intending 
him for a compositor. I shall speak more of him pre* 
sently. 

Lastly, David Harry, a country lad, who was appren- 
ticed to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer's intention, in engag- 
ing me at a price so much above what he was accus- 
tome# to give, was, that I might form all these raw 
journeymen and apprentices, who scarcely cos>t him any^ 
thing, and who, being indentured, would as soon as they 
should be sufficiently instructed, esablci him to do 
without me. I nevertheless adhet^d to my agreement. 
I put the office in order, which was in the utmost con- 
fusion, and brought his people by degrees, to pay atten- 
tion to their work, and to execute it in a more masterly 
manner* 

It vinas singular to see an Oxford scholar in the con- 
dition of a purchased servant. He was not more than 
eighteen years of age ; and the following are the par- 
ticulars he gave me of himself. Born at Gloucester) 
he had been educated at a grammar school, and had 
distinguished himiielf among the scholars by his supe- 
rior style of acting, when they represented dramatic 
performances. 

He was member of a literary club in the town ; and 
some pieces of his composition, in prose as well as in 
verse, hadiieen inserted in the Gloucester papers. From 
hence he was sent to Oxford, where he remained about 
a year ^ hut he was not contented, and wished above 
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all tilings to see London, and become an actor« At' 
length haring received fifteen guineas to pay bis quar- 
ter's boards be decamped with the money from'Oxford» 
hid bis gown in a bedgot and travelled to London* 
Tberef having no friend to direct bimy he fell into ba<l 
company) soon squandered ^s fifteen guineas, could fifi<i 
no way of being introduced to. the actors, became 
contemptible, pawned bis ctotbes, and was in want 
of bread. As he was walking along the streets, al« 
most famished with hunger) and not knowing what to da, 
a recruiting bill was put into his hand, which offered aa 
immediate treat and bounty^money to whoever was 
disposed to serve in America, iie ina^ntly repalrefl 
to the house of rendezvous, inlisted himself, was {mt 
on board a.^p and conveyed to. America, without 
ever writing to inform his parents what was becoim 
of him. His mental vivacity, and good natural dis-^ 
position, made him an excellent oompa^ion ; but he 
was indolent, ^ougbtlessr and to the last degrte im- 
prudent. 

John, the Iriahmatii soon ran away. I began to five 
very agreeably with the rest. Tbey rMjpectc^d me, acid 
the more so as they found ICeimer incapable of instruct* 
lag them, and as they learned something from meev^ry 
-day. We never worked on a Saturday, it being Kei* 
mer^s sabbiathi so that I had two days a week fotp 
reading. 

I increased my acquidrntance with persons^ of know- 
ledge and information in the town. Keimer himself 
treated me with great civility, and apparent esteem • 
and' I had nothing to give me uneadness but my debt to 
Vernon, which I was unable to pay, my savings as yet 
being very little. He had the goodness, however, not 
10 arit me for the money. 

Our press was frequently In want of the necessary 
quantity of tetter^ and there was no such trade as that 
of letler-Cbander in America. I had seen the practice 
of this art at the house of lames, in London ; but had 
u% the same time paid it very little attention. I how< 
ever coo|rived to iatMriaate a Jftould, 1 aaade use <^ 
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such tellers as we had for punches, founded new lelters 
of lead in matrices of claf, and thus supplied ^n a 
tolerable manner, the wants that were n)os\ pressing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraved various omamenti, 
made ink, gave an eye to the shop ; in short, I was in 
every respect iht facUium, But useful as I made my- 
self^ I perceived that, my services became every day of 
less- importance, in proportion as the other men im- 
proved i and when Keimerpaid me my second quarter's 
wages, he gavt me to understand that they were too 
heavy, and that he thought I ought to make an abate* 
meiit. He became by degrees less civil, and assumed 
more the tone of master. He frequently found fault, was 
difficult to please, and seemed always on the point of 
coming to an open quarrel with me< 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, conceiv- 
ing titat his ill humour was partly occasioned by the 
derangement and embarrassment of his affairs. At lau 
a slight incident broke our connection* Hearing a 
noise In the neighbourhood, I put my head out of the 
window to see what was the matter. Keimer being in* 
the street observed me, and in a loud and angry tone 
to^ me to mind my work ; adding some reproachful 
words, which piqued me the more as they were uttered 
io the street} and the neighbours, who^ the same noise 
had attracted to the windows, were, witnesses of the 
manner in which I was treated. He immediately 
came up. to the printing-room, and continued to ex- 
claim against me. The quarrel became warm on both 
sides, and he gave me notice to quit him at the expi- 
ration of three months,- as had been agreed between 
u^; regretting that he^M'as obliged to give me so long 
a term. I told him. that his regret was superfluoua, «s 
I was ready to quit him instantly ; I tQok my hat and 
came out of the housoi begging Meredith to take care 
of some things which I left, and bring them to my; 
lodgings. 

Meredith. eamA to me in the evening* . We talk« 
ed for somf liiiie. upon the quarreLthat bad taken place.. 
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several of the Smithsi all tnembers of the asa^mbl)^ 
and Isaac Deacon» inspector«g&neral« The last was a 
alirewd and subtle old naan. He told mtt that, when a 
boy, his' first employment bad been that of carrying* 
clay to brick-makers ? that lie did not learn to write 
till he was soifie what advanced in life ; that he was 
afterwards employed as an undeiiing to a stiryeyory 
who taught him his trade, and that by industry 
he had at last acquired a competent fortune. *^ I fore- 
see," said he one day to me, ^* that you will soon sup* 
plant this man/' speaking of Keimer, << and get a for* 
tune in the business at Philad(Blphia." He was to* 
tally ignorant at the time of my intention of establish* 
ing myself there, or any where else. These friends 
were very serviceable to me in the end, as was I aln> 
upon occasion to some of them^ and they have continued 
ever since their esteem for roe. 

Before 1 relate the painiculars of my entrance into bu** 
ainess, it may be proper to inform you what was at that 
time the state of my mind as to moral principles, that 
you may see the degree of influence they had upon the 
subsequent events of my life. 

My parents had given me betimes religious impres* 
skms ; and I received from my infancy a pious edaca* 
tion in the principles of Galvanism. But scarcely was 
I arrived at fifteen years of age, when, after having 
doubted in turn of different tenets, according as I 
found them combated in the different books that I r^ad, 
I began^to doubt of revelation itself. Some volumes 
against deism fell into my hands. They were said to 
be the substance of sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture* 
It happened that they produced on me an effect pre-, 
cisel^the reverse of what was intended by the writers ; 
for the arguments of the deists, which were cited in 
order to be refuted, appeared to me much more forci^ 
ble than the refutation itself. In a word, I soon ber 
came a perfect deist: My arguments perverted some 
other young persons; particularly Collins and Ralph. 
But in the sequel, when I recollected that they had 
both used me extremely ill, without the smallest re» 
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morse ; when I consideried the bebaviour of Keithf 
another freethinkej*, and my own con«tuct towards Ver- 
non and Mi»s Reedt which at times gave me much 
tineasine&s, I was led to itnspect that this doctrine^ 
though it might be true, was not very useful, I be- 
gan to entertain a less favourable opinion of my London 
pamphlet) to which I had prefixed^ as a motto, the fol- 
io \ving lines of Dryden ; 

Whatever is, is right v tho* pnrblind rtan^ 
Sees but part of tne chain, the nearest link. 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That'poiaes all above. 

and of which the object was to (irovey from the attri- 
butes of God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that 
tb«re could be no such thing as evil in the world ; that 
vice and virtue did pot in reality exist and were no« 
thing more than vain distinctions. I no longer re- 
garded it as so blameless a work as I had formerly ima- 
gined ; and i suspected that some error must have in»-> 
perceptibly glided into my j, argument, as aH the 
inferences I had drawn from it had been affected, as fre- 
quently Jiappens, in metaphysical reasonings. In a 
Word, I was at fast convinced that truth, probttft and 
aincerity, In transactions between man and man, were of 
the utmost importance to the4iappiness of life: and I re- 
solved from that moment, and wrote the resolution in 
my journal, to practice them as long as I lived. 
\ Xlevelation . indeed, as such, had no influence on 
my mind ; but I was of opinion that, though certain 
actions could not be bad merely because revelation pro- 
hibited U^ni, or good because it enjoined them, yet 
it was probable that those actions were prohibited be- 
cause they were bad. for us, or enjoined because ad- 
vantageon&Jn their nature, all things considered. The 
persuasion, divine Providence, or some guardian angel, 
and perhaps concurrence of favourable circumstances 
^c^operatingt preserved me from all immorality, or gross 
ai^d voluntary injuaii<^ei to which my w^mt of religion 
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caleulattd to expose me, in (he dangerous period of 
youth and in the ha^^rdous skaationa in which I 
sometimes fouad rayseliV among strangt^rs^ and at a dis- 
tance from the eye and admonitions of my &tl)ep« . I 
may ssty -voiuriiar^^ because the errors into wbich I ImicI 
fallen^ had been in a manner tlie forced result either of 
my own inexperience^ or the dishonestly ol others^ 
Thus, before I entered on my new career, I had imbibed 
solid principles! and a character of probity. I knew their 
value ; 1 made solemn engagemems with myself never 
to depart from them 

I bad not long returned from Burlington before our 
printing materials arrived from London* I settled my 
accounts with Keimer, and quitted hiniy with his own 
consent, before he had any knowledge of our plait. 
We found a hous# to let near the nKirket. We took 
it ; and to render the rent less bttrtlvensome- (it was 
then twenty-four pounds a-year, but I have iKince 
known it to let for seventy,) we admitted Thomaa 
Godfry, a glazier, with his family, who eased us oi 
a considerable part of it ; ajad with him we agreed to> 
boardi ^ 

' We had no sooner unpacked octr fetter^ and put our 
l^reas in order, than a jicrson of my acquaintance 
George House, brought us a country a^an, whom he 
had met in the streets enquiring for a printer. Our 
money waa almost exhausted by the n%m>ber of things, 
we had been oblige(> to procure* I'he five shilHnga 
we received from this countryman, the first fruit of our 
earnings, coming so seasonably, gave me more plea* 
$ure than any sum I have since gained ; and the reeol* . 
lection of the gratitude I felt on this occasion to- George 
House, has rendered me often more disposed, than per^ 
haps I should otherwise have been, to eneoiira§e youngs 
beginners in trade. 

There are in cv&ry country morose beings, who are 
always prognosticating ruin. There was one oi- iht^ 
stamp in Philadelphia. He was a man of fortune, de« 
dined in years, had an air of wisdom, and a very grave 
manner of speaking. His name waa Samtitel Miekle*. 
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I knetr.luiii not; but be stopped one day at mydoor* 
and asked me if I was the young man who bad lately sat 
up a new printing bouse. On niy answering in the 
a^rfltkativey he said that he was very sorry for me, as it 
was an expensive undertaking, and the money that had 
been laid^^ut upon it would be lost, Philadelphia being 
a place falling into deciiy ; its inhabitants having all 
ar nearly all o€ them, been obliged to call together 
their creditors. That he knew from undoubted facty 
the circumstances which might lead us to suppose the 
contrary, such as new buildings and the advanced price 
of lent, to be deceitful appearances, which in real- 
ity contributed to hasten the general ruin ; and iie gave 
me so long a detail of misfortunes, actually existing, 
or which were soon to take place, that he left mealmost 
in a «tate of despair. Had I known this man before I 
entered into trade, 1 should doubtless oever have ven- 
tured. He, however, continued to live in this place 
of decay, and to declaim in the same style, refusing for 
many years to buy a house, because all was going to 
wreck ; and in the end I had the satisfaction to see 
liim pay five times as much for one as it would cost 
him had he purchased it when he first began his lamen* 
tations. 

r ought to hate related, that, during the autumn 
of the preceding year, I had united the majority of 
well-informed persons of my acquaintance into a club 
which we called by the name of the Junto, and the 
object of which was to improve our undertandings. 
We met ey&tf Fiiday evening. The regCilations I 
drew up, obliged everjr member to propose, in hfitftum 
one or more questions upon some point of morality, po- 
ttlics, or philosophy, which were to be discussed by the 
society ; and to read once in three months, an essay 
of his own composition, on whatever subject he plea- 
sed. Our deba^^s wePe under the direction of a presi- 
dent, and were to be dictated only by a sincere desire 
of truth ; the pleasure of disputing, and the vanity of 
triomph having no share in the businesa ; and iii order 
to {MreveortKidue'Warmtii^ every expres^oo -wHicH' im- 
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plied ohstiniite adherence to an opinion ^^ all direct 
^tondradictions, ivere prohibited ufider small pecuniary 
penalties* 

The first members of cHir club were Joseph BreinifiaH 
whose occupation was that of » scrirener. He was a 
Biiddle*aged man> of a good natural disposition, attonglf 
attached to his friends, a great lover of poetry, readings 
every thing that came in his way, and writing tolerablf 
well, ingenious in many little trifles, and of an agreeable 
conversation. 

Thomas Godfrey, a skilful) though self<*iaught mathe^ 
Tnaticitfn, and n' ho ivas aften^ards the inventor of wba| 
now goes l^ the name of Hadley's dial^; but he had lit* 
tie knowledge out of his own Une, and was inMipporta* 
ble in company, always requiring, lilce the majority of 
imathematicians that have (alien in my way, an unuatial 
precision in every thing that is said, continually contra* 
dieting or making trifling distinctions; a sure way of 
defeating all the ends of converaation. He very soon 
left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became after* 
wards isurveyor«general. He was fotid of books, ami 
wrote verses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the trade of a sHo<»« 
maker, but Who having a taste- for reading, liad acquired 
a profound knowledge of mathematics. He first stisi» 
died them with a view to astrology, and was afterwarda 
the first to laugh at his folly. He also became aurvey<»*« 
general. • , 

William Mawgndge, a joiner, and a very exi^Hent 
mechanic ; and in other repects a man of sdid u&der^^ 
standing. 

HugKl^eredhh, Stephen Pottsy and George Webbi 
of whbm I haye already spoken. 

Kobert Grace, a young man of fortune; geoeroua» 
animated, and witty; fond of epigrams^ but more fond 
of his fnends, 

And lastly, William Coleman, attliat time amerchant'i. 
clerk, anil nearly of my own age He had a co^r meA 
clearer head^ a better heari^ a&d more senipulou? mo» 



rals, than almost any other peraoo I have ever met with* 
He became a very respectable merchant, and one of our 
provincial judges. Our friendship subsisted, without 
interruption for move than forty years, till the period 
of his death ; and the club continued to exist almost as 
long. ^ 

This waft the best school of politics and phtloso* 
phy that then exited in the province ; for our quota- 
tions which were read a week previous to their dit» 
ttasaion, induced us to peruse attentively such pieces 
as were written upon the subjects proposed, that we 
might be -able to ispeak upon them more pertinent- 
ly. We thus acc|uired the habit of conversing more 
agreeably ; every object being discussed conformably 
to our regulations, and in a manner to prevent mutual 
di^usti To this circumstance may be attributed the 
long. duration of tl^ club; which I shaU have frequent 
occasion to mention as 1 proceed. 
' I have introduced it liere, as being one of the 
means, on which I had to count for success in my 
business} every member exerting himself lo procure 
work for us. DreintnaU among others, obtained for 
us, on the part of the Quakers* the printing of for- 
ty sheets of their history ; of which the rest was to 
be done by Keimer. Our execution of ' this work 
was by no means masterly; as the .price was very 
low. It was in folio, upon firo fiatria paper, and in 
the fiiea letter, with heavy notes in the sma^llest type* 
1 coin posed a sheet a day, and Meredith put it to 
the press. It was frequently eleven o'cloek at night» 
sometimes lateri before I had finished my distribo* 
tipn for the next day's task ; for the little things which 
our friends occasicmalty sent. us, kept us back in this 
work : but I was so determined to compose a sheet » 
day, that one evening, when my form was imposed,^ and 
my day's Mrork, as 1 thought, at an end, an accident hav 
Ing broken this form, and deranged two complete folio 
pages, I immcediately distributed) itnd composed them 
iaow heforo I w^t to bed. • 
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.' TMt ttim^ftried inde^^yt. which was t>er4;:eivedby our 
l)«ighbQur^ beg»n to acqwre us reputaticm and credit. 
I ksuned anif»)g otiier tluBga, that our new printing- 
houso being the subject of Gonv^r^tion at a club of 
9nerchantS) who. met eveiy evening, it: was the. general 
opinion that it would fuii ; there iieing already two prtiit* 
m^ housea in the town^ Keinier's and Bradford's. fiut 
Dr. Bard, wiiom you and I • had occaaion to see, many 
yeai^a after, at his native town of St. Andrews in Si^ot^- 
land was of a different opinion^ " The industry of ih W 
Franklin (said he) ia supeiior to any thing of the kind I 
have ever witnessed. I ate him^ atlll at work when i 
return from the club at nightr and he is at it again in the 
morning before his neighbours are out of bedv'f This 
account struck the rest of the assembly 9 and shoctly after 
one of its members came to our house^ ^nd offered to 
supply us with articles of stationary ; but we wisheiljiot 
as yet to embarrass ourselves with keeping a shop* It 
la not -for the eake of appl^ufe that X enter ao freely into 
the parttcuiars of my industry^ but that such of my d^* 
cendants as shall read these, memoif » vnay know tiie use 
of this virtue, by seeing ia the ceciiid of my life the 
effects it operated in my favour. 

George Webb, having found a friend who lent him 
the necessary sum to buy out his time of KeLmers came 
one Asaf to offer himself to us as a joumeymw. We 
q$uld not employ him iinmediately 1 but I foolishly told 
him under the rose^ thi^ I intended sboitly to publiab 
if; tiew. periodical pap^, and that we sliould then hav^ 
work for him* My hopes of sueeess which I imparls4 
to him^ were founded on -the circumstance, that ^ 
only paper we had in Philadelphia at that time,: and 
which Bradford printed, waa a paltry tlung^ miaerai^y 
condueledt in no respect amusing, and which yet wse 
j^ofijtahle. I consequently supposed that a good work 
of this kind could not fail of success. Webb betray^sd 
1^ aeoret to Keimer, whoy to p^^v^nt xt^f immediate* 
ly puhUahed the iirp$/iectu9 of a psqper th^t he i^tended^ 
to institute himself) and in wJiM^ Wjjt^b W«A Jft he 
gaged. 



I MTM exasperated at this proeeedingt aiKlf with 
a vie\v ta counteract thenit not being ahie at pre- 
sent to institute my own papcr^ I wrotcf some hu- 
morous pieces in Bradft^d's, under the title of the 
Busy Body;* and which was continued for seve^ 
ral months by Breintna). 1 hereby fixed the at- 
tention of the public upon Bradford's papery and the 
prosfitttu* of Keimery which we turned into ridiculet 
was treated with contempt. He began^ notwithatandiogt 
his paper ; and after continuing it for nine months* har- 
m,^ ^t niost4iot more than ninety subscribers, he offered 
it to me for a mere trifie. I had for some time been 
ready for such an engagement; 1 therefore instantly 
%o6k it upcNi myself, and in a few years it proved ex- 
tremely profitable to me. 

1 perceive that I am apt to speak to the first 
person, though our partnership still continued. It 
is perhaps, because^ ip fact, the whole business de- 
volved upon me. Melredith was no compositor, and 
but ah indifferent pressman: and it was rarely that 
he abstained from hard drinking. My friendi were 
sorry to see me connected with him ; but I contrived 
to derive from it the utmost advantage the case admit- 
ted. 

Our first number produced no other effect thtti 
any other paper which had appeared in the provincCf 
a& to type and printing ; but some remarks, in my 
peculiar style of wrinog|. upon the dispute which 
then prevailed between governor Burnet, and the 
Massachusetts assenobly^ struck some persons as above 
mediocrityr caused the paper and its editors to bo 
talked of, and in a, few weeks induced tbem to be- 
come our sutmcribers. Many others followed their 
exam pte ; and our subfcription continued to increase* 
This was one of the first good effects- of the pains I- 

• A manoscript note in the file d^ the Atne^can Mcrciny, pre* 
served in the Philadelphia Vrbrary, s&ys» thsil FranikUn wrot^ ^ 
tet five nuttkbeis and patl ol the ti^t^h* 
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had taken to learn to put my idea$ on paper« I derired 
thia fanhet* advantagjB from it> that the le^dbg waen of 
the pl'^ce) seeing in the author of this publication a man 
ao well able to use his pen* thought it right to patronise 
and encourage nie^ 

The votes* laws, and other public pieces, wei^ print- 
ed by- Bradford* An^adUicssof the house of assembly 
to the governor, had been e^cecuted by him in a v.ery 
coarse and incorrect manner. We reptintedlt with ac- 
curacy and neatness, and sent a copy to every member* 
They perceived the diiierence; and it so strengthen- 
ed the influence of our frl«nds in the assembly-^' 
that' we were nominated its printer for the followit^ 
year. 

Among these friends I ought not to forget one metn- 
^ev in partieulary Mr^ Uamilttm* whom 1 have mention- 
ed in a former part of my narrative, and who was no.w re- 
* turned from England. He warmly interested himself 
'for me on this 9ecasion, as he did iikewiso on many 
'^tbera afterwards; having continued his kindness to n^e 
tUlhia death. 

About thia period^ Mr.- Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed htiiif but without pressing me for pay- 
ment. I wrote him a handsome letter on the occ^- 
'^on» begging him to wait a little longer» to which he 
•eimseDted ; a^ as i(ooh as 1 was able» 1 paid liim prin- 
ciple and intereaty with many expressions of gratitude ; 
'SO that. tbia error of my life waa in a manner atoned 
for, , -> 

But amyther trouble now happened to me^ which I 
'had not the smallest reason to expect. rMeredit4)*s fa- 
ther, who, according to our agreements was to defwy 
the "whole expence of our printing materials^ had only 
paid a hundred pounds* Another imndred was siiil 
^ue^ find the merchant being tired of wiiitin^t com- 
menced a suit ag£^inst us. We bailed the action, but 
^ith the melancholy prospect) that, if the money was 
JPOt forthcpipltig at the time fixe A the alfiiir would 
come to issue, judgnaent i^ put in»execution, our de- 
lightful hopes be annihilated^ and ourselves entirely ruin- 
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ed ; as tjse type and pres» iiiii»t be sold, perhaps H half 
tfaeir value to pay the debt. 

In this distress} two real frtendsf whose gcnsrous 
conduct I have never forgotten, and never shall forget 
while I retain the remembrance of any thing, came to 
me separately, without the knowledge of each other, 
and without my having applied to them. Each offered 
me whatever sum might be necessary to take the busi- 
ness into my own hands, if the thing was practicable» 
as they did not like I should continue in partnership 
with Meredith^ who, they said, was frequently seen 
drunk in the streets^ and gambling at ale-houses, which 
very much injured our credit. These friends were 
William Coleman and Robert Grace. I told them 
that while there remained any probability that the 
Merediths would fulfil their part of the, compact, I 
could not propose a separation ; as I conceived myself 
to be under obligations to them for what they had done 
already, and were still disposed to do if they had the^ . 
power: but in the end should they fail in their en* *■ 
g^agement, and our partnership be dissolved, . I should 
then think myself at liberty to accept the kindness of my, JL 
friends. »* 

* Things remained for some time in this state. At 
last I said one day to my partner^ '< your lather is per- 
haps dissatisfied with your having a share only in the 
business, and is unwilling to do for two, what he would 
do for you aloncr Tell me frankly If that be the case» 
and I will resign the whole to you, and do for myself 
as.well as I can."*— << No (said he) my father has real- 
ly been disappointed in his hopes r he is not aUe to paj^ 
and 1 wish to put him to no further inconvenience. I 
see that I am not at all calculated lor a printer; I 
was educated as a farmer, and it was absurd in me t« 
come here, at thirty years of age, and bind myself ap- 
prentice to a new trade. Many of my countrymen 
are going to settle in North Carolina, where the soil 
is exceedingly favourable. I dm tempted iq go with 
them, . and to resume my former occupaticsi^ You will 
doubtless find' friends who wiB sssist yon* If yo^i will 
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take ttpon yburself the debts of the partnerships retuffi 
my iiather the hundred pounds be has advanced, pajr 
my little personal debts, and give me thirty pounds and 
a new saddles 1 will renounce the partnership] and con* 
sign over the whole stock to you.'' 

i accepted this proposal without hesitation. It was 
committed to paper^ and signed and sealed without de* 
lay. I gave him what he demanded, and he departed 
soon after for Carolina, from whence he sent me> in 
the following year, two long letters, containing the 
best accounts that had yet been given of that country, 
as to climate, soil, agriculture, &c. for he wbs weu 
versed in these matters. 1 published them in my 
newspaper, and they were received with great satisfac* 
tion. 

As soon as he was gone I applied to my two friendSt 
and not wishing to give a disobliging preference to ei- 
thei^ of them, 1 accepted from each half what he had 
• offered me, and which it was necessary I should have. I 
paid" the partnership debts, and continued the business 
on my own account ; taking care to inform the public by 
advertisement, of the partnership being dissolved* This 
waSf I think, in tfie year 1729| or thereabout. 

Nearly at the same period the people demanded a 
new emission of paper money : the existing and only 
one (hat had taken place in the province, and which 
amtninted to fifteen thousand pounds, being soon to ex« 
pire. The wealthy inhabitants, prejudiced against eve* 
ry sort of paper currency, from the fear of its depre- 
ciation, of which there had been an instance In the 
province of New- England, to the injury of its holders, 
Strongly opposed the measure^ We had discussed the 
affair in our junto, in which I was on the side of the 
new emission ; convinced that the first small sum fa- 
bricated in 1733, had done much good in the provincei 
by favouring comnierce, industry and population, since 
all the houses were now inhabited, and many other» 
building ; wherec^s I remembered to have seen, when 
first I paraded the streets of Philadelphia eating my roll, 
the majority of those in Walnut-Street, Second-Street^ 
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Fourth^rei^t, as well as a great number In Chesnut 
and other streetn, with papers on them signifying that 
they were to be let ; which made mc think at the time 
that the inhabuants of the town were deserting it one 
after another. 

Our debates made me so fully master of the subject] 
that I wrote and published an anonymous pamphlet^ 
entitled An Enquiry into the Nature and necessity of 
a Paper Currency. It was very well received by the 
lower and middling class of people ; but it displeased' 
the opulent, as it increased the clamour in favour of 
the new emission. Having, however, no writer among 
them capable of answering it ; there opposition became 
less violent ; and there being in the house of assembly 
a majority for the measure, it passed. Th<; friends I 
had acquired in the house, persuaded that I had done' 
the country essential service on this occasion, rewarded 
me by giving me the printing of the bills. It was a 
lucrative employment, and proved a very seasonable 
help to me ; another advantage which I derived from 
having habituated myself to write. 
' Time and experience so fully demonstrated the uti- 
lity of paper currency, that it never after experienced 
any considerable opposition ; so that it soon amounted 
to 55)0001. and in the year 1739 to 80,0001. It has 
since risen, during the last war, to 350,0001. trade, 
buildings and population having in the interval conti- 
Bually increased ; but I am now convinced that there 
are limits, beyond which, paper money would be pre- 
judicial. 

I sooa after obtained, by thp influence of my friend 
Hamilton, the printing of the Newcastle paper moneyi 
another profitable work, as I then thought it, little 
things appearing great to persons of moderate fortuoei 
and they were really great to me, as proving ^reat en- 
couragements. He also procured me the prmtiog of 
th^ laws and votes of that government which I retained 
as long as I continued in the business. 

. I now opened a small stationer's shop, I kept bonds 
^ivd agteecaeats of all kinds, drawn up in a more accu- 

H 
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rate form than had yet beeti seen in that part of the 
world : a work in which I was assisted l>y my friend 
Brientnal. I had also paper^ parchment, pasteboard^ 
books, &c. One Whitemash, an excellent compositor^ 
whom I had known in London, came to offer himselll 
I engaged him, and he continued constantly and dili- 
gently to work with me. I also took an apprentice, the 
tton of Aquila Rose, 

I began to pay, by degrees, the debt'I had contra et^ 
td ; and in order to insure my credit and character as 
a tradesman, I took care not only to be really it>dus-* 
trious and frugal, but also to avoid every appearance 
of the contrary. I was plainly dressed, and never seen 
in any place of public amusement. I never went a 
fishing or hunting. A book indeed inticcd me some* 
times from my work, but it was seldom, by stealth, and 
occasioned no scandal ; and to show that I did not think 
myself above my profession, 1 conveyed home some- 
times in a wheelbarrow the paper I purchased «t the 
warehouses. 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an indus- 
trious young man, and very punctual in his payments. 
The merchants who imported articles of stationat7, so- 
licited my custom ; others offered to furnish me with 
books, and my little trade went on prosperously. 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimcr dimi- 
nished every day, he was at last forced to sell lus stock 
to satisfy his creditors ; and he betook himself to Bar- 
badoes, where be lived for some time iu a very impo- 
verished stite. His apprentice, David Harryi wliom 
I had instructed while I worked with Keimer, having 
bought his materials, sticceeded him in the business. I 
t^as apprehc nsive, at first, of finding in Harry a power* 
ful competitor, as he was allied to an opulent and re- 
spectable fumily ; I therefore proposed a partnershipi 
Which happily for me, he rejected with dr^dain. He 
liras extremely proud, thought himself a fine gentfe- 
snan, lived extravagantly, and pursued amusements 
which suffered htm to be scarcely ever at home ; of 
consequence he became in debt, neglecte'd his businessj^ 



and business neglected Kim. Finclin$? in a short time 
jiothing to tlo in the country* he followed Keimer to 
BarbadoeSt carrying hi» printing materitiU with him. 
There, the apprentice employed his old master as a 
joiirneyraan. They were continually quarrelling; 5ind 
Harry still getting in debt, was oblija:«d at last to sell 
his press and types, and return to his old occupation 
of husbandry in Pennsylvania. The person who pur- 
chased them employed Keimer to manage the business; 
hut he died a few years after. 

I Iwid now at Philadelphia no competitor but Brad- 
-fordfwi^cii being in easy circumstances, did not engage 
in the Printliig^ of books, except now and then as work* 
men chanced to offer th^^mseivesrf and was not anxious 
to extend his trade. He bad, however, one advan- 
tage ^ver me) as be had the direction of the post-o£cdy 
and was of consequence supposed to hav£ better oppor- 
tunities of obtaining news. His paper was also sup- 
posed to Jbe more advantageous to advertising custom- 
ers ; and in consequence of that supposition, his adver- 
tisements were much more numerous than mine: this 
was a source of great profit to him, and disadvantage- 
ous to me. It was to no purpose that I really procur- 
ed other papers, ami distributed my own^ by means of 
the post ; the public took for granted my inability in 
thia» respect ; and I was indeed unable to conquer it 
In any other mode than by bribing the post-boys, who 
served me only by stealth, Bradford being so illiberal 
as to forbid ihem.-^This treatment of his excited my 
resentment ; and my disgust was so rooted^ that, when 
I afterwards succeeded him in the post-office, I took 
care to avoid copying his example. 

I hatl hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, 
who, with his wife and children, occupied part of my 
house, and half of t^e shop for his btisiness ; at which 
indeed he worked very little, being always absorbed by 
raalhem^iics. Mrs. Godfrey formed a wish of marry- 
ing me to the daughter of one of her relations. She 
contrived various opportunities of bringing us together, 
liU alie^sasr that I was captivated ; which was not dif- 
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ficuU the lady in question possessing^ great personaf 
merit. The parents encouraged my addresses, by tt-r- 
riting me continually to supper, and leaving us toge- 
ther, till at last it was time to come to an explanation. 
Mrs. Godfrey undertook to negociate our little treaty. 
I gave her to understand, that i exi>ecied to r«ceive 
with the young lady a sum of nikoney that would' ena- 
ble me at least to discharge iho remainder bf my debt 
for Ttiy printing materials. It was then, I believe, 
not more than a hundred pounds, ^he brought me 
for answer, that they had no such sum at their disposal. 
I observed that it miglit easily be obtained, by « mort^ 
gage on their house. The reply of -this was, after a 
few days m^rval* that they did not approve of tb6 
match ; that they had consulted Bradford, and found 
-that the business of a printer was not lucrative ; that 
my letters would soon be worn outf and must- be su^ 
plied with new ones ; that Keimer and Harry had failed, 
and that, probably, I should do so too* Accordingly 
they forbade me the house, and the young lady waa 
confined. I know not if they had really changed their 
mindSj or if it was merely an artifice, supposing our af- 
fections to be too far engaged for us to desist, and 
that we should contrive to marry secretly, which would 
leave them at liberty to. give or not as they pleased. 
But, suspecting^ this motive, I never went again to their 
house. 

Some time after Mrs. Godfrey informed me that 
they were favourably disposed towards me, and \yished 
me to renew the acquaintance; but I declared a firm 
Resolution never to. have any thing more to do with the 
family. The Godfrey's expressed some resentment at 
this ; and as we could no longer agree, they changed 
their residence, leaving me in possession of the wholie 
house. I then resolved to take no more lodgers. Tbia 
affair having turned my thoughts to marriage, i look- 
ed around me, and made overtures of alliance in other 
quarters ; but I soon found that the profession of a 
printer being generally looked upon as a poor trade, I 
could expect no mouey with a wife, at least if I wi^h- 
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ed her to possess any other chartn. M eanwhilej that 
passion of youth) so diHicult lo govern, had often drawn 
me into intrigues with dcsp cable women, who fell in 
my way; which were not unaccompanied with cx- 
pence and inconvenience, besides the perpetual risk of 
injuring my health, and catching a diticase which I 
4readed above ail things. But 1 was fortunate enough 
to escape this danger. 

As a neighbour and old acquaintance) I kept up a 
friendly intimacy with the fcunily of Miss Read. Her 
parents had retained an affection for me from. the time 
of my lodging in their house. I was often invited 
thither ; they consulted me about their affairs, and I 
had been sometimes serviceable to them I was touch* 
, ^d with the unhappy situation of their daughter, who 
was almost always melancholy, and continually seeking^ 
solitude. I regarded my forge i fulness and incor\stancyf 
during, my abode in London, %? the principal cause of 
her misfor^tune ; though her mother had the candour 
to attribute the fault to herself, rather than to me, be- 
cause after having prevented onr marriage previous to 
my departure she had induced her to marry another ia 
vcv§ ausence. 

Our mutual affection revived ; but there existed 
' great obstacles to our union. Her marriage was con- 
sidered, indeed, as not being valid, the man having, U 
ivas said, a former wife still living in England ; but 
of this it was difficult to obtain a proof at so great a 
distance ; and though a report prevailed of his being 
dead, yet we had no certainty of it ; and supposing it to 
be triie, he had left many debts, for the payment of which 
his successor might be sued. We ventured neverthe- 
}ess, in spite of all these difficulties, and I married her 
on the first of September 1730. None of the inconvc- 
nieaces we had feared happened (o us; she proved to me 
a good and fiiithful companion,, and contributed essen- 
tially to the success of my shop. We prospered to- 
getheri and it was our mutual study to render each 

HS . 
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Other happy. Thtis I coFfecttd^ as well as I «ouid| ibi> 
great error of my f oath. 

Our cluh was not at that time established at at 
tayern. We held our meetings at the house of Mr. 
Grace who appropriated a room^ to the purpose. Some 
member observed one day, that as our books were fre-^ 
quently quoted in the course of our discussionsi It 
would be convenient to have them collected in the 
room in which we assembled, in order to be consulted 
upon occasion ; and that, by thus forming a common 
library of our individual collections, each would have the 
advantage of usiiig the books of all the other members, 
which would nearly be the same as if he possessed them 
all himself. The idea was appi*oved, and we according- 
ly brought such books as we thought we could sparA, 
which were placed at the end of the ciub-room. Tbejr 
amounted not to so many as we expected i and though 
we made considerable use of them, yet some inconve- 
niencies resulting, from want of care, it was agreed, 
after about a year, to destroy the collection ; and each 
took away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first stated the idea of establbhing, 
by subscription, a public library. I drew up the pro- 
^ppsals, had them ingrossed in form by Brockden the 
attorney, and my project succeeded, as will be seen in 
the sequel ♦ « • * ♦ * 



[The life of Dr. t'ranklin, as written by himsell^ se 
£sr as it has been communicated to the world, breaks 
off in this place. We understand that it was conti- 
nued by him somewhat further, and we hope that the 
remainder will, at some future period, be communsca* 
ted to the public* We have no hesitation in Sttppi>- 
slng that every reader will find himself greatly interest* 
ed by the frank simplicity and the philosophical dis- 
cernment by which these pages are so eminently cha« 
racterised. ^ We have therefore thought proper, in 
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order as much as possible to relieve this regrety to sub* 
join the following continuation, by one of the doctor's 
intimate friends, it is extracted from an American 
periodica) publication, and was written by the late Dr. 
Stuber* of Philadelphia.] 



A HE promotion of literature had been little at- 
tended to in Pennsylvania, Mo«t of the inhabitants 
-were too much immersed in business to think of 
scientific pursuits ; and those few* whose inclinations 
led them to study, fotmd it difBcult to gratify them, 
irom the want of sufficiently large libraries. In such 
circumstances, the establishment of a public library was 
an important event. This was first set on foot by 
Franklin, about the year 1731. Fifty persons sub- 
scribed forty shillings each, and agreed to pay ten 

• A*. Stuber was bom in Philadelphia, of German parents. 
He was sent^ at an e^ly sgt, to the university, where his genius^ 
diligence, and amiable temper Roon acquired him particular notice 
and tavour of those under whose immraiate direction he was pla* 
ced. Ai^er passing through tiie common eourse of study, in a 
much shorter time than usual, he left the university, at the age of 
sixteen, with ^reat reputation. Not long after, he entered on tlie 
study 'of Plvysic ; and the zeal with which he pursued it, and the 
advances he made, g^ve his friends reason to form the most flai- 
-tering prospects of his future eminence and usefulness in the pro- 
fession. As Br. Stuber's circumstances were very moderate, he 
did not think this pursuit well calculated to answer them. He 
therefore relinquished it, after he had obtained a degree in the pro- 
fession, and qualified himself to practise with credit and sucoeas: 
and immediately entered on the study of Law. In pursuit of the 
last inentioned object, he was prematurely arrested, before he had 
an opportunity ofreaping the fruit of those talents with which he 
was endowed, and of a youth spent in the ardent and successfid 
pursuit ofuaefiil and elegant literature. ^ 
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fthiHlnga aonually. The Dunobep increased ; ai^ in 
1743, the company was. incorporated by tlie name of 
**The Library Company of Philadelphia.'* Several 
other compunies were formed in this city in imitation 
of it. These were all at length united witlr tlie li- 
brary company of Phibdelphia, which thus received a 
considerable accession of books and property. It now 
contains about eight thousand volumes upon all sub- 
jects, a philosophical apparatus) and a good beginning 
towards a collection of natural and artificial cuviositiest 
besides landed propeiHy df considerable value. The 
company have lately built an elegant house in Fifth- 
street, in the front of which will be erected a marble 
statue of their founder, Benjamin Frani;lin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the friends 
of literaturjB in America and in Great Britain. The 
Peun family disl^inguished themselves by their dona- 
tions. Amongst the earliest friends of this institution 
must be mentioned the late Peter Collinson, the friend 
and correspondent of Dr. Franklin. He not only nnade 
considerable presents himself, and obtained others from 
his friends, but voluntarily undertook to manage the 
business of the company in Londoni recommending 
books, purchasing and shipping theip. His extensive 
knpwledge, and zeal for the promotion of science* ena- 
bled hiui to execute this important trust with the great- 
est advantage. He continued to perform these servi- 
ces for more than thirty years, and uniformly refused to 
accept of any compensation. During this time» he 
communicated to the directors every information rela- 
tive to improvements and discoveries in the arts/ agri- 
culture) and philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institution ^as soon 
evident The cheapness of terms rendered it accessi- 
ble to every one. Its advantages were not confined to 
the opulent. The citizens in the middle and lower 
walks of life Were equally partakers of them. Hence 
a degree of information was extended amongst all class* 
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es of people^ which is very unusual in other places. 
The ex iinple was soon followed. Libraries were esta- 
blished in various places, and they are now become 
very i^umerous in the United States, and particularly 
in Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped that they will be 
still more widely extended, and that information will 
be every where increased. This will be the best secu- 
rity^ fi>r mLriMtaining our liberties. A nation of well 
informed men, who have been taught to know and 
prize the rights which God has given them) cannot be 
4»o slaved. It is in the regions of ignorance that ty- 
ranny reigns. It flies before the light of science. Let 
the citizens of America, then, encourage institutions 
calculated to diffuse knowIe<]ge amongst the people ; 
and amongst ^these^ public libraries are not the least im- 
portant. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Richard's 
Almanack. This was remarkable for the numerous 
anTd valuable concise maxims which it contained, ail 
tending to exhort to industry and frugality. It^was 
continued for many years. In the almanack for the 
last year all the maxims were collected in an address 
to the reader, entitled, The Way to Wealth. This 
has been translated into various languages, and inserted 
in different publicadons. It has also been printed on a 
large sheet, and may be seen framed in many bouses 
in this city. This address contains, perhaps the best 
practical system of economy that ever has appeared. 
It is written in a manner intelligible to every one, 
and which cannot fail of convincing every reader of 
the justice and propriety of the remarks and advice 
which it contains. The demand for this almanack was 
so great, that ten thousand have been sold in one year ; 
which must be considered as a very large number, 
especially when we reflect, that this country was, at 
that time, but thinly- peopled. It cannot be dllubted 
that til© salutary maxims contained in these almanacks 
must have made a favourable impression upon many of 
the readers of them. 
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\% was not Ion:; beforis Franklin entered upon bis po« 
litical career* In the year 1736, he waa appointed clerk 
to the general assembly of Pennsylvania ; and was re- 
elected by the succeecUng assemblies for several years* 
until he was chosen a representative for the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Bradford was possessed of some advantages over 
Franklin* by4>eing postmaster^ thereby having an op- 
portunity of drculatiag his paper more extensivetyv and 
thus rendering it a better vehicle for advertisements) &c. 
Franklin, in his tur^, enjoyed these advantages, by be- 
ing appointed postmaster of Philadelphia in 1 737. Brad- 
ford, while in office, had acted ungenerously toward^ 
Fmnklin, preventing as much as possible the circulation 
of his paper. He had now an opportunity of retaliating ; 
but his nobleness of soul prevented him from making 
u»e of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed 
watchmen, whose duty it was to guard the citizens 
egaiost the midnight robber, and to give an immediate 
alarm in case of iirp. This duty is perhaps, one of tiie 
most' important that can be committed to any set of 
men. The regulations, however, were not sufficientljr 
strict. Franklin saw the dangers arising from this 
cause, and suggested an alteration, so as to oblige the 
guardians of the night to be more watchful over the 
lives and property of the citizens. The propriety of 
ibis was immediately perceived, and a reform was 
effected. 

There is nothing moifejangerous to growing cities 
than fires. Other cause! opePSie slowly, a[nd almost im- 
perceptibly, but these in a moment render abortive the 
labours of ages. On this account there should be, in all 
cities, ample provisions to prevent fires from spreading. 
Franklin early saw the necessity of these ; and, about 
the year 1738, formed the first fire-company in this 
city. This example was soon followed by others ; an/l 
there are now numerous fire companies in this city and 
liberties. To these may be attributed in a great degree 
the activity in extinguishing fires, for which the citi-i 
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zehs of Philadelphia are diatinguisliedf and the incoii« 
siderable damage which this city has sustained from 
this cause. Some time after» Franklin suggested the 
plan of an association for insuring houses from losses by 
fire, which was adopted ; and the association continues 
to this day. The advantages experienced from it have 
been great« * 

From the first establishtpent of Penn^ylyaniay a spirit 
c^ di$pute appears to have prevailed amonp:8t its inhabi- 
tants. During the life-time of William Penn the con- 
stitution had been three times altered. After this pe« 
riod, the history of Pennsylvania is little else than a re- 
cital of the quarrels between the proprietaries, or their 
governors^ and the assembly. The proprietaries con- 
tended for the right of exempting their land from taxesy 
to which the assembly would by no means consent. 
This subject of dispute interfered in almost every ques- 
tion, and prevented the most salutary laws from being 
enacted. This at times subjected the people to great 
inconveniences. In the year 1744, during a war be- 
tween France and Great Britain, some French and In- 
dians had made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants of 
the proYtnce^ who were unprovided for such an attack. 
It became necessary that the citi^iens should arm for 
their defence. Governor Thomas recommended to the 
assembly who were then sitting, to pasa a militia law. 
To this they would agree only upon condition that he 
should give his assent to certain laws, which appealed 
to them calculated to promote the interest of the peo- 
ple. As he thought the^e lawa would be injurious to 
the proprietaries he refused his assent to them ; and 
the assembly broke up without passing a militia law. 
The situation of the province was at this time truly 
alarming ; exposed to the continual inroads of an ene- 
mjj and destitute of every means of defence. At thia 
crisis Franklin stepped forth, and proposed to a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a volun- 
tary association for the defence of |he province. Thia 
was approved of, and signed by twelve hundred persons 
immediately. Copies cf it were circulated throughout 
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the province ; and in a short time the number of si$i^n« 
ers amounted to ten thousand. Franklin was chosen 
colonel of the Philadelphia rej^iment ; but he did not 
think proper to accept of the honour. 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the great- 
est part of his attention for some years. He engaged 
in a course of electrical experiments, with all the ar- 
dour and thii-st for discovery which characterized the 
philosophers of that day. Of all the branches of ex- 
perimental ' philosophy, electricity had been least ex- 
plored. The attractive power of amber is mentioned 
by Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later 
naturalists: In the year 1600, Gilbert, an English phy- 
sycian, enlarged considerably the catalogue of sub- 
stances which have the property of attracting light bo- 
dies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgomaster of Mag- 
deburgh, celebrated as the inventor of the air pump, 
Dr. VVall, and sir Isaac Newton added some facts : 
Guericke first observed the repulsive power of elec- 
tricity, and the light and noise produced by it. 

In 1709, Hawkesbec communicated some important 
observations and experiments to the world. For seve- 
ral years electricity was entirely neglected, until Mr. 
Gray applied himself to it, in 1728, with great assidui- 
ty. He and his friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great va- 
riety of experiments ; in which they demonstrated that 
electricity may be communicated from one body to an- 
other, even without 43eing in contact, and in this way 
may be conducted to a great distance. Mr. Gray af- 
terwards found, that by suspending rods of iron by sUk 
or hair lines and bringing an excited tube under them, 
sparks might be drawn, and a light perceived at the 
extremities in the dark. M. Du Faye, intendant of the 
French King's gardens, made a number of experimemst 
which added not a little to the science. He made the 
discovery of two kindft of electricity, which he called 
vitreous 2LVi6 resinous ; the former produced by rubbing 
glass, the latter from excited sulphur, sealing wax, &c. 
But this idea be afterwards gave up as erroneous. Be- 
tween the year 1733 and 1749, Defagulicrs made a Bum* 
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ber of experiments^ but;, added little of importance. He 
first used the terms conductors and electrics^ /ler ae. In 
1742, several ingenious Germans engaged in this sub- 
ject. Of these the principle were^ professor Boze of 
Whittemberg, professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon> 
a Scotch Benedictine monk, professor of philosophy at 
Iflrfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of Berlin. The result of their 
researches astonished the philosophers of Europe. Their 
apparatus was large, and by means of it they were en- 
abled to collect large quantities of electricity, and thus 
to produce phenomena which had been hitherto unob- 
served. They killed small birds, and set spirits on fire. 
Their experiments excited the curiosity of other phi- 
losophers. Collinson about the year 1745, sent to the 
library company of Philadelphia an account of these ex- 
periments, together with a tiibe, and directions how to 
use it. Franklin, with some of his friends, immediate- 
ly engaged in a course of experiments ; the result of 
which is well known. He was enabled to make a num- 
ber of important discoveries, and to propose theories 
to account for various phenomena ; which have been 
universally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for 
ages. His observations he communicated, in a series 
of letters, to his friend Collinson ; the first of which 
is dated March 3dth, 1747. In these he makes known 
the power of points in drawing and throwing off. the 
electrical matter, which had hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of electricians. He also made the grand discove- 
ry of a filua and minusj or of a fiosUive and negative 
state of electricity. We give him the honour of this, 
without hesitation ; although the English have claim- 
ed it for their 'countryman Dr. Watson, Watson's pa- 
per is dated January 2 1, 1 748 ; Franklin's July 11,1 747; 
several monthst prior. Shortly after, Franklin, from his 
principles of plus and minus^state, explained, in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, the phenomena of the Leyden phi- 
al, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, or by professor Mus- 
chenbroeck of Leyden, which had much perplexed phi- 
losophers# He showed clearly that the bottle^ when 
charged, contained no more electricity tlian before, but 

I 
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ttast as much w^ taken froiQ the one sidte as was 
thrawn on tlie other; and that, to discharge it noth- 
ing was necessary but to make a communication be- 
tween the two stdesi by which the equilibrium might 
be restoredi and that jthen jig signs of electricity would 
remain. 

He afterwards 'demonstrated) by experiments, that the 
electricity did not reside in the coating, as had been 
supposed, but in the pores of the glass itself. After a 
phial was charged, he removed the coating, and found 
that upon applying a new coatiiig the shock might still 
be received, in the year 1749, he first suggested his 
idea of explaining the phenomena of thundergusts, and 
of the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. He 
p«>ints out many particuWs in \^hich lightning and elec- 
tricity ag^ee ; and he addiices many facts, and reason- 
ing &om lacts, in support of his positions. In thb same 
year he conceived the astonishingly bold and grand idea 
of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually 
drawing down the forked lightning, by means i>f sharp- 
pointed iron rods raised into the region of the clouds, 
^ven in this uncertain state, his passion to be use- 
ful to mankind displays itself in a powerful .manner. 
Admitting the identity of electricity and lightnii]^, 
•and knowing the power of points in repeliing bodies 
charged with electricity, and in conducting their fiee 
-silently and imperceptibly, he suggests the idea of se- 
curing houses, ships, ^^c. from being damaged by light- 
tiing, by erecting pointed iroa rods, which should rise 
some feet above the most elevated part, and descend 
some feet into the ground or the water. The effect of 
these, he concluded, would be either |o prevent a stroke 
by repeliing the cloud beyond the striking distance, or 
by drawing off the electrical fire which it contained ; 
-or^ if they could not effect this, they wbuld at least con- 
-duct the stroke to the earth, without any injury to the 
building. 

It was not until the summer of 175^, that he was 
enabled to complete his grand and unparalleled disco- 
very by experiment. The plan which he had original- 
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ij^ Urojio^edi was to erector some high tow«r, or other 
elevated placei a centry-box^ from which ahould rise a 
pointed iron rod^ insullited by being fixed in a cake of 
resin. Electrified clouds passing over this, would he 
conceived:, impart to it a< portion of their electricttyi 
which would be rendered evident to the senses by sparks 
bein^ emittedy when a key^ a knuckle, or otbei; con* 
ductor, was presented to it^v Philadelphia at this time 
.alForded no opportunity of trying an experiment of this 
Mnd. Whilst Franklin was waiting for the erection of 
a spire, it occurred to him, that he might have more rea* 
dy access to the region of clouds by means of a com- 
mon kite. H^ prepared one by attaching two cross 
sticks to a silk handkerchief^ which would not suffer so 
much from the rain aa paper. To his uprigiit stick 
was fixed an iron point* The string was, as usual, of 
hemp, except the lower end, which was silk. Where 
tiie hen^pen string terminated, a key was fastened, 
^ith tlua apparatus, on the appearance ol a thuttder>- 
gust ai^roachuigt he went into the commons^ accom* 
pzmsd by his son^ to whom alone he communicated hb 
intentions,, well knowing the Hdicttle which too gene- 
rally for the interest of science,^ awaits unsuccessful 
ex^rimants in philosophy. 

He placed himself under a shed to avoid the rain. 
His kite was raised. A thunder cloud passed over it. 
No sighs of electricity appeared. He almost despaired 
of success ; when suddenly he observed the loose fibres 
of his string move towards an erect position. He 
now presented his knuckle to the key, and received a 
strong sparki How exquisite must his sensations have 
been at this moment! On this experiment depended 
the fate of hia theory. H he succeeded, his name 
would rank high amongst those who have improved 
science; if he failed, he must inevitably be subjected 
to the derision of mankind, or, what is worse, their 
pity, as a welNmeaning man, but a weak, silly pro- 
jector^ The anxiety with which he looked for the re- 
sult of his* experiment, may easily be conceived. 
Ooubts^ and despair had begun to prevail when the 
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fact was ascertained in so clear a mitnnery that even 
the most incredulous could no longer withhold their ^9* 
sent* Repeated sparks were drawn from the key, a 
phial was charged, a shock given, and all the expibri* 
ments made, which are usUftUj performed with electrl- 
city. 

About a month before this period some ingenious 
frenchman had completed the discovery, in the inan- 
ner originally proposed by Dr. Franklin* The lettem 
which he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, were^r<» 
fused a place amongst the papers of the Royal Society 
of liondon. However, this may be, Collinson publish- 
ed them In a separate volume, under the title of ^^^w 
Mxfierimenta and Observations on Mlectridtyy made at 
PhilaMfMa in American They were read with avi- 
dity, and. soon translated into different Unguages. A 
very incorrect French translation fell into the hands 
of the celebrated Buffon, who notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage«t under which tlie. work laboured, was much 
pleased with it, and repeated the experiments* with su^<* 
cess. He prevailed upon his friend, M« D'Alibard, 
-to gi verbis countryjaaen a more eoirect translation of 
the work of the American electrician. This pontri- 
buted much towards spreading a knowledge of Krank«- 
Hn's principles in France.-«*The king, Louis XVy 
hearing of these experiments expressed a wish to be a 
spectator of them* A course of experiments was given 
at the seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. Germaine, by^ 
M* de Iior. The applauses which the kin^ bestowed 
upon Franklin, excited in Buffon, D'Ahbard, and 
De Lor, an earnest desire of ascertaining the truth pf 
Iris theory of thunder-gusts. Buffon erected his ap» 
paratus on the tower of Mcmtbar. M. D'Alibard ^ 
Mary-»ia«'1rille, and De Lorat his house in the Eslra" 
fiade at Paris* some of the hip^hest ground in that 
xapilal. D'Alibai*d's machine first showed signs of 
electricity. On the tenth of May, 1753, a thunder 
cloud passed ovei* it, in the absence of M. O'Aiibard ; 
and a number of spairks Were drawn from it by Coifikry 
a joiner, with whom D'Alibard had left dircctiona ho3*r 
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to {mM:ced| and by M. Raulet) the prior of Maiy-U* 
irille. An accoulit of this experiment was giren to^ 
the R.^fal Academy of Sciences^ in • memoir by M*. 
D'AlibaH^, dated May IStli, 1752. On the 18th of 
Mayy Mi De Lor proved equally successful with the 
-ft^araius erected at his own house. These <fiacoyeriea 
soon excited the phtiosopbers of other parts of Europe 
to repeal the experiment' Amongst these, none sig* 
naJIzed themselves more than father Beccaria of Tn* 
•r^y to whose observations science is much indebted. 
£ven the cold regions of Russia were penetrated by 
the ardiMT for discovery. Professor Richman bade fair 
to add much to the stock q£ knowiedge on this subjecti, 
when nn unfortunate flash from his rod put a period 
ttt his existettce*«-'Tke friends of science will long re* 
inember with regret the amirabie martyr to electri- 
city. 

By these experiments Franklin's theory was ^ta^ 
lilished in the most firm manner. When the truth of 
it couM tio longer be doubted, th^ vanity of men en« 
cieavoured to detract from its merit. That an Ame* 
rlcan, an inhabitant of the obscure city of PhiladeU 
phia, the naiuo of which was hardly known) should bo 
«Me to make discoveries^ and to frame tbeories> whiefi 
had escaped the notice of the enlightened philosophers 
^ Euro^) Was too mortifying to be admitted. Ho 
must certainly have taken the idea from somebody else* 
An American, a being of «uk inferior order, saake dis^ 
coveriesl Impossible. It was said, that the Abbe 
Kollet^ in ) 748, had suggested the idea of the mmlari^ 
ty of Ughtning and electricity, in his i>eont </e PAym^ 
9ique. It is true, that the Abbe mentions the idest 
but he throws it out as a bare conjecture, and proposes . 
T0 mode of ascertaining the truth of it. Me himself 
acknowledges that Frankliti first entertainedT the boi<t 
thought of bringing %htning from the heavens, by^ 
xneans of pointed rods ^ed in the air. The similarity 
of electricity and lighttiing ia so strong, that we jieed 
oot be surpricsd at notice being taken of it) as .soon as 
electrical phencmcHa became familiar. We i|nd it 

13 
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motntiotied by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grayf white tfce 
science was in its infancy. But the honour of' formmg 
a regular theory of thonder-gustS) of suggesUng a mode 
of determining the truth of it by experiments, and of 
{cutting these experiments in practice, atvd thus esta- 
blishing his theory upcu) a firm and solid basi8> is mcoii*' 
testibly due to Franklin. D- AJibard) who made the ex* 
periments in France^ says, that he only followed thTe 
track which Franklin had pointed out. 

It has been of late asserted, that the honour of tom- 
pletlng the experiment with the electrical kite does 
not belong to Franklin. Some late English patit* 
graphs have attributed it to^ some Frenchman* who8« 
name they did not mention; and the Abbe Bertholoo 
gives it to M. De Romas, assessor to the presldeal of 
Nerac; the English paragraphs pi*obably refer to th« 
same person* But a very Might attention will con* 
vince us of the injustice of this procedure : Ur. Frank* 
Iin*s experiment was made in June 1753 ; and his let- 
ter, giving an account of it, is dated October 19, ITS^r 
M, De Romas made his first attempt 4HI the 14th of 
May 1753^ but was not succ<;ssful until the 7th of 
June; a year after Franklin had completed the dis- 
covery, and when it was known to all the philosophers 
in Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin's letlers^ on 
electricity contain a number of facts and hints, which 
have Contributed greatly towards reducing this branch 
of knowledge to a science. .^H is friendy Mr. pinners* 
ly, communicated to him a discovery of the different 
kinds of electricity excited by rubbing glass and sul- 
phur. This, we have said, was first obseTved by M. 
Du Faye ; but it was for many years neglected. The 
philosophers were disposed .to account for the pbeno* 
mena, rather from a difference in the quantity of elec* 
tricity collected ; and even Du Faye himself seems at 
last to have adopted this doctrine. Franklin at first 
entertained the same idea; but upon repeating the ex- 
periments, he perceived that Mr. Kinneraiey was right; 
and that , the vifre^ic^ . and resinous electricity of Du 
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Fftye were nothing more than the fiontrve and nega* 
/fve states which^ he had before obserTed ; that the glass 
g^lobe charged pontivtly^ or increased the quantity of 
electricity on the prime conductor, whilst the globe of 
sulphur diminished its natural quantity, or charged ne^ 
natively* These experiments and observations opened 
ft new field for investigation, upon which electricians 
entered with avidity; and their labours have added 
much to the stock of our knowledge. 

In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a course 
of experiments, to determine the state of electricity in 
the clouds. From a number of experiments he formed 
this conclusion : ^ that the clouds of a thunder-gust 
are most commonly in a negative state of electricity, 
but smnetimes in a positive state ;'** and from this it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, *< that, for the most 
part, in. thunder-strokes, it is the earth that strikes into 
the clouds, and not the clouds that strike into the 
earth/' The letter containing these observations is 
dated in September, 1753; and yet the discovery of 
ascending thunder has been said to be of a modem date 
and has been attributed to the Abbe Berthdlon, who 
published his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been translated into most of 
-the European languages, and into Latin. In propor- 
tion as they have become known, his principles have 
been adopted. Some opposition was made to his theo- 
ries, particularly by the Abbe Nollet, who was, how- 
ever, but feebly supported, whilst the first philosophers 
of Europe stepped forth in defence of Franklin's prin- 
ciples ; amongst whom iy*Alibard and Beccaria were 
the mo^t distinguished. The opposition has gradually 
ceased, and the Franklinian system is now universally 
adopted, where science flourishes. • 

The important practical use which Franklin made 
of his discoveries, the securing of houses from injury 
by lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed 
conductors are now very common in America ; but 
prejudice has hitherto prevented their general intro- 
duction into Europe; notmthstanding the most un- 
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doubted yroah of their utility bare been gmn. But 
mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay aside 
established practices, or to adopt new ones. And per- 
haps wc hare more reason to be surprised that a prac- 
licev however ratipnali which was proposed ab^t for- 
ty years ago^ should in that time have been adopted 
in so many places^ than that it ha$ not uniVersall)f 
prevailed. It is (Mily by degrees that the great body i» 
mankind can be led into new practices, however 8alutar5r 
tbeir tendency. It is now nearly eighty years since in- 
oculation was introduced into Europe and America $ 
and it is so far from being genecal at present, that it wl]]> 
perbaps) require one or two centuries to render it 
so. 

In the year l^'^i, Franklin puUished an account «f 
his new invented Pennsylvania fire-place^j in which he 
minutely and accurately states the advantages and dts* 
advantages of difFerent kinds of fire-places; and en* 
deavours to shew that the one which he describes is ta 
be preferred to any other. This contiivance has giyenr 
rise to the open stoves now in general use, which how- 
ever differ from it in construction^ particularly In not 
having an air*t)Ox at the back> through which a co«« 
stant supply of air, warmed in its passage, is thrown 
into the room* The advantages of this are, that as n 
stream of warm air is continually flowing into the room^ 
less fuel is necessary to preserve a proper temperature, 
and the room may be so tightened as that no air may 
enter through cracks ; the consequences of which are 
colds, toothaches Ice, 

Although philosophy wds a principle object of Franks 
lin's pursuit {or several yetirs, he confined himself n^ 
to this. In the year 1747, he became a inember of 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for 
the city of Philadelphia. Warm disputes at this time 
subsisted between the assenibly and the proprietaries; 
each contending for what they conceived to be theii^ 
just rights. Franklin, a friend to the rights of nrai> 
from his infancy, soon distinguished himself as a steady^ 
opponent of the unjust schemes of the proprietarie9.^'««* 
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He was soon looked up to as the bead of the opfMm- 
tioo ; and to him have been attributed many of the spi* 
rited Tepliea of the asaemblyy to the messages of the go* 
vemors. His influence in the body was very great. 
This arose not from any superior powers of eloquence ; 
he spo|ke but seldom) and he never was known to make 
any thing like an ebborate har/angue* His speeches 
;Often censisted of a single sentence^ or of a well-told 
story, the moral of which was always. obviously to the 
X>c4Qt. He never attempted the flowery fields of ora- 
toryr His manner was plain and mild. His style in 
speaking was, like that of his writings^ remarkably 
CQncise. With this plain mannerj and nis penetrating 
and solid judgment, he was able to confound the most 
eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the 
opinions of his friends, and to make converts of the 
unprejudiced who had opposed him. With a single 
observation, he has rendered of no avail an elegant and 
lengthy discourse, and determined the fate of a question 
of importance. 

But. he was not contented with thus supporting the 
rights of the peopl^. He wished to render them per* 
manently secure, which can only be done by making 
;tbelr value properly known ; and this must depend up- 
on increasing and extending information to every class 
:of men. We have already seen that he was the found- 
er of the public library, which contributed greatly to- 
wards improving the minds of the citizens. But this 
was not sufficient. The schools then subsisting were 
in general of little utility. The teachers were men ill 
•iqualified for the important duty which they had under* 
taken; and, afler all, nothing more could be obtained 
than the rudiments of a common £nglish education. 
Franklin drew up a plan of an academy^ to be erected 
in the city of. Philadelphia, svuted to '^ the state of an 
infant country ;" but in this(, as in all his plans, he 
confined not bis views to the present time only. He, 
looked forward to the period when an institution on an 
enlarged plan would become necessary. With this 
view he considered his academy as << a foundation for 
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Posterity' to erect a: seminary of learnings tooiie: exten- 
dycy and; suhalite to; future circumstaDces/' In )>ur> 
mance of this plan, the crmstitotions were draivn up 
amd signed on the I3thaf November 174^. In these 
twenty-four of the most resj^ctable citixenaF c^ Phila- 
delphia w^re. named as trustees. In the choice of these^ 
and in the formation of his p!an> franklin is said to 
have consulted cbiefiy with Thomas >Hi3pkinsont Esq. 
Rev* Richard Peters,/ then secretary of the provinctfy 
Tench Francis, Esx^ ^toroeygenerdl, and Dr. Phineas 
Bond; 

The following article: shews a spirit of benevolence 
worthy of imitation ; and^ for the honour of our city, we 
hope that it continues to be in force. 

*< In ca«eof the inability of the rector j or any mas* 
ler, (established on the foundation by receiving a. ce|;» 
tarn salary) through sie:kness, or any other natural in- 
firmity, whereby he may be reduced to poverty, the 
f ruBtees shall have^ power ta contrlbyte to his support, 
in proportion to his distress and merit, and the stock in 
their bands.*' 

The last cUifuse of the fundamental rules is expressed 
m lai^^uage so tender nd benevoknt, so truly parent 
al,. that it vnil do everlasting' hoaKauc' tcr the hearts, aad 
faeads' of the founders^ 

^' It Is hoped and expected that the- trustees will make 
k their pleasure, and in some degree their business, to 
fisit the academy often ; to encourage and countenance 
the youth, cowitenance and assist the ouisters, and by 
all means in their power advsmce the: usefulness and 
reputation of the desigit, that they will look on the 
students, ais, in snme measure,, their awn children, treat 
thenk witii familiarity and affection; and when they 
hffve behaved well^ gotie through their studies* and are 
to entcf the world, they should zealously unite, aiid make 
all ttee^inteeest that caurbe made, to promote ami establisk 
Ihem, whether in btnioess^ofikceft, marriages, or aayitfhcr 
tfain^i; for thdar advantage^ pre&rabte ta all other persons 
whatsoever, eren ef equalmerit" 



/' 
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The canslitiition being signed and made publicy 
with the naimis of the gentlemen proposing themselves 
as trustees and founders, the design was so well appro- 
red of by the public-spirited citizens of Pfaikdelphiay 
that the sum of eight hundred pounds per annum, for 
five years was in the course of a few weeks subscribed 
for carrying the plan into execution ; and in the be- 
ginning of January following (viz. 1750) three of the 
schools were opened^ namely, the :Latin and Greek 
schools, the Mathematical, and the English schools. 
In pursuance of an article in the original plan, a school 
for educ^tthg sixty boys and thirty girls (in the char- 
ter since called the Charitable School) was opened, and 
amidst all the dif&cuJties with which the trustees have 
struggled in respect to their funds, has still been conti- 
nued full for the space of forty years ; so that allowing 
three years education for each bc^ and girl admitted 
into it, which is the general rule, at least twelve hun- 
dred children hay e received in it the chief part of their 
education, who might otherwise, in a great measure 
have been left withoiit the means of instruction. And 
many of those who hare been thus educated, are now to 
be found amongst the most useful and reputable citizens 
of this state. 

The institution, thus successfully begun^ continued 
daily to flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr Frank- 
lin ; %vho, notwithstanding the multiplicity of his other 
engagements and4>ursuits at that busy stage of his lifioEt 
tvas a constant attendant at the monthly visitations and 
examinations of the schools, and made it his particular 
study, by means of his extensive correspondence abroad, 
to advance the reputation of the seminary, and to draw 
students and scholars to it from different parts of Ame- 
rica and the West Indies. Through the interpo^tion 
of his benevolent and learned friend, Peter Collinson, 
of London, upon the application of the trustees, a char- 
ter of incorporadon^ dated July 13, 1753, was obtain- 
ed from the honourable proprietors' of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Penn and Richard Pennj Esqrs. accompanied 
with a liberal benefaction of five hundred pounds ster- 
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ling ; and Dr. Franklin now began in ^;ood earnest to 
please himself with the hopes df a speedy aecomplish^ 
ment of his original design^ viz, the establishment of 
a perfect institution, upon the plan of the European 
colleges and universities ; for which his academy was 
intended as a nursery or foundation. To elucidate 
this fact, is a matter of considerable importance in re- 
spect to the memory and character of Dr. Franklin, as 
a philosopher, and as the friend and patron of learning 
and science; for, notwithstanding what is expressly 
declared by him in the preamble to the constitutions, 
viz. that the academy was begun for << teaching tlie 
Latin and Greek languages, with all useful branches 
of the arts and sciences, suitable to the state of an in- 
fant country, and laying a foundation for posterity to* 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, and suit- 
able to their future circumstances;'* yet it has been 
suggested of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's authoritj^ 
that the Latin and Greeks or the dead languaj^cs, are 
an incumbrance upon a scheme of liberal education, 
and that the ingrafting or founding a college, or. more 
extensive seminary, upon his academy, was without 
his approbation or agency, and gave him discontent. 
If the reverse of this does not already appear, from 
what has been quoted above, the following letters will 
put the matter beyond dispute. They were written 
by him to a gentleman, who had at that time publish- 
ed the idea of a college, suited to th^ circumstances of 
a young country, (meaning New-York) a copy of which 
having been sent to Dr. Franklin for his opinion, gave 
rise to that correspondence which terminated about a 
year afterwards, in erecting the college upon the foun- 
dation of the academy, and establishing that gentleman 
at the head of both, where he still continues, after a 
period of thirty-six years, to preside with distinguished 
reputation. 

From these letters also, the slate of the academy, at 
that time, will be seen. 
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Phiiadelfihia^jifiril 19, 1753. 



I received your favour of the llth instant, with 
yoxir new* piece on Education^ which I shall carefully 
peruse, and give you my sentiments of it, as you de- 
sire, by next post. 

I believe the young gentlemen^ your pupils, may be 
entertained and instructed here, in mathematics and 
philosophy, to satisfaction. Mr. Allisont (who was 
educated at Glasgow) *has been long accustonled ^o 
teach the latter, and Mr GrewJ the former ; and I 
iBink their pupils make great progress. Mr. Allison 
has the care of the Latin and Greek school, but as he 
has now three good assistants,!) he can very well afford 
some hours every day for the instruction of those who 
are engaged in higher studies. The mathematical 
school is pretty well furnished with instruments. The 
£Lnglish library is a good one ; and we have belonging 
to it a middling apparatus for experimental philosophy, 
and purpose speedily to complete it. The Loganian 
library, one of the best collections in America, will 
shortly be opened; so that neither books nor instru- 
ments will be wanting ; and ^s we are determined al- 
ways to give good salaries, we have reason to believe 
we may always have an opportunity of chusing good 
masters ; upon which, indeed the success of the whole 
depends. We are obliged to you for your kind oifers, 
in tiiis respect, and when you are settled in England, 
we may occasionally make use of your friendship and 
judgment! 

r 

• Genersil idea of the college of Marania. 

f The Rev. and leai*ned Mr. Francis Allison^ afterwards D. D. 
and vice-provost of the college. ' 

i^ Mr, Theophilus Grew, afterwards professor of mathematics 
in the college. 

II Those assistants were at that time Mr. Charles Thompson, 
late secretary of congress, Mr. Paul Jackson, and Mr. JaccJb 
XXidie. 

K 
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If it suits your conveniency to visit Philadelphia be- 
fore your return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad % 
to see and converse with you here, as well as to cor- 
respond with you after your settlement in England ; 
for an acquaintance and communication with men of 
learning, virtue and public spirit, is one of my greatest 
enjoyments. 

I do not know whether you ever happened to see the 
first proposals I made for erecting this academy. I send 
them inclosed. They had, (however imperfect) the de- 
sired success, being followed by a subscription of /erur 
thousand fioundst towards- carrying them into execti* 
tion. And as we are fond of receiving advice, and are 
daily improving by experience, I am in hopes we shall^ 
in a few ycars> sec a fier/eci institution. 

I am very respectfully, &c. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. IV» ^mithf Long-Island. 



PMladelfihiayMai/^SdyirsS. 
Sib, 

Mr. Peters lias just now been with me, and we have 
compared notes on your new piece. We find nothing 
in the scheme of education, however excelleiit, but 
what is, in our opinion very practicable. The great 
difficulty will be to find the Aratus,* and other suita^ 
ble persons, to carry it into execution : but such may 
be had if proper encouragement be given. We have 
both received great pleasure in the perusal of it For 
my part, I know not when I have read a piece that haa 
more affected me — so noble and just are the senti« 

* The name given to the principal or head of the ideal eoll^pes 
the system of educution in which hath nevertheless been nearfy 
realized or foUowed as a model, in the college and academy of Phi* 
ladelphia, and some other American seminaries, for some yeara 
past. 
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mentSf bo warm and animated the language ; yet as 
censure from your friends may be of more use, as well 
as more agreeable lo you than prai«e, I ought to men- 
tion, that I wi$h you had omitted not only the quota- 
tion from the review,* which you are now justly dis- 
satisfied with, but those expressions of resentment 
against your adversaries, in pages 65 and 79. In such 
<:ases the noblest victory is obtained by neglect} and 
by shining on. 

Mr. Allen has been out of town these ten days ; but 
before he went he directed me to procure him six 
copies of your piece. Mr. Peters has taken *ten. He 
purposed to have written to you ; but omits it, as he« 
expects so soon to have the pleasure of seeing you 
here. . He desires ^e to present his affectionate com- 
pliments to you, and to assure you that you will be 
very welcome to him. I shall only say, that you may 
depend on my doing all in my power to make your 
visit to Philadelphia agreeable to you. 

I am, Sec. 

B. FRANKLIN. 
Mr. Smith, 



Philadelphia JSTov, ^fthy 1753. 

DSAR SIR, 

Having written to you fully via Bristol, I have now 
little to add. Matters relating to the academy remain 
in statu quo* The trustees would be glad to see a 
rector established there, but they dread entering into 
new engagements till they are out of debt ; and I have 

• The quotation alluded to (from the London Monthly Review 
fer 1749) was judged to reSect too severely on the discipline and 
government of the English universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and was expunged from the following editions of this work. 
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take^his seat among thefni or any coneern^ ki tke jna^^ 
nagement of their afTairs, till the instkmion was tg^ 
stored by law to its original owners. He then assetn* . 
bled his old colleagues at his own house^ and being 
chosen their president, all their future meetinga were 
at his request, held there, till within a few months of 
bis death, when with reluctance, and at their desire, 
lest he might be too much injured by his attentiou 
to their business, he safTered them to meet at the col« 
lege. 

Franklin not only gave , birth to many useful insti- 
tutions himself, but he was ako instrumental in pro- 
moting those which had originated with other men* 
About the year 1753, an eminent physician of this 
city, Dr. Bond, considering the deplorable atateof the 
poor, when visited with disease, conceived that idea of 
.establishing an hospital. Notwithstanding very great 
exertions on his part, he was able to interest few pec- 
pie so far in the benevotent plan, as to obtain subscript 
tions from them. Unwilling that his scheme should 
prove abortive, he sought the aid of Franklin, who 
readily engaged in the business, both by using his ia- 
fluence with his friends, and byBtating the advantage-: 
ous infiuence of the proposed institution in his papel*^ 
These efforts were attended with success. Considera- 
ble sums were subscribed ; but they were still short of 
what was necessary. Franklin now made another exeir* 
tion. He applied to the assembly; and, after some 
opposition obtained leave to bring in a bill, specifying 
that as soon as two thousand pounds were subscribed, 
tlie same sum should be drawn from the treasury by the 
speaker's warrant, to be applied to the purposes of the 
institution. The opposition, as the sum was granted 
upon a contingency which they supposed would never 
take place, were silent, and the bill passed. The friends 
of the plan now redoubled their efforts, to obtain sub- 
scriptions to the amount stated in the bill, and were . 
• soon successful. This was the foundation of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, which, with the Bettering-house and 
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tensacf] bear ample testimony of the humanity of 
tlie citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin had conducted himself so well in the 
office of post^master, and had shown himself to be so 
well acqusiinted with the business of that department) 
that it was thought expedient to raise him to a more 
signified station. In 1753 he was appointed deputy 
post-master-general for the British colonies. The pro* 
fits arising from the postage of lettersi formed no incon- 
siderable part of the revenue, which the crown of Great 
IBritain derived frpmi, the colonies. In the hands of Frank- 
lint it is said, that the post-office in America yielded 
annually thrice as much as that of Ireland. 

The American colonies were much exposed to de- 
predations on their frontiers, by the Indians ; and more 
particularly whenever war took place between France 
and England. 1 he colonies, individually, were, either 
too weak to take efficient measures for their own de- 
fence, or they were unwilling to take upon themselves 
the whole burden of erecting forts and maintainintg 
garrisons^ whilst their neighbours, who partook equally 
with themselves of the advantages, contributed no- 
thing to the expence* Sometimes also the disputes^ 
which subsisted between the governors and assemblies} 
^prevented the adoption of means of defence; as we 
have seen was the case in Pennsylvania in 1745. To 
devise a plan of union between the colonies, to regu- 
late this and other matters, appeared a desirable ob- 
ject. To accomplish this, in the year 1754, commis- 
sioners from New-Hampshire> Massachusetts, Rhode- 
Island, New- Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, met 
at Albany. Dr. Franklin attended here, as a com- 
missioner from Pennsylvania^ ^^d produced a plan, 
which, from the place of meeting, has been usually 
termed « The Albany Plan of Union."* This pro- 
posed, that application should be made for an act of 
parliament, to establish in the colonies a general go- 
vernment, tp be administered by a president-general, ap« 
pointed, by the crown, and by a grand council, con- 
sisting of members chosen by the representatives of the 
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difTerent colonies i their number to be in direct propor^ 
tlon to-tbe sums paid by each colony into the general 
treasury, with this restriction^ that no colony should 
have more than seven, nor less than two representatives^ 
The whole executive authority was committed to the 
president-general. The power of legislation was lodg- 
ed in the grand council and president*general ji^tly $ 
his consent bemg made necessary to passing a bill into 
a law. The power vested in the president and council 
were, to declare war and peace, and to conclude trea* 
ties with the Indian nations; to regulate trade with^ 
and to make purchases of vacant lands from them, either 
in the name of the crown, or of the union : to settle 
new colonies, to make laws for governing these until 
they should be erected into separate governmentSj and 
to raise troops, build forts, fit put armed vessels, and use 
Other means for the general defence « and, to effect 
these things, a power was given to make laws laying^ 
such duties, imposts, or taxes, as they should find ne<- 
cessary, and as would be least burdensome to the peo- 
ple. , All laws were to be sent to England for the 
king's approbation ; and unless disapproved of within 
three years, were to remain in force. All officers io 
the land or sea service where to be nominated by the 
president«^general» and approved of by the general 
council; civil officers were to be nominated by the 
council, and approved by the president Such are the 
-outlines of the plan proposed, for the consideration of 
the congress, by Dr. Franklin. After several days dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously/agreed to by the commis*' 
sioners, a copy transmitted to each assembly, and tme 
to the king's council. The fate of it was singular. 
It was disapproved of by the ministry of Great Britaini 
because it gave too much power to the representatives 
of the people ; and it was rejected by every assembly, as 
giving to the president-general, the representative of 
the crown, ^n influence greater than appeared to them 
proper, in a plan of government intended for freemen. 
Perhaps this rejection, on both sides, is the strongest 
proof that could be adduced of the excellence of it> as 
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suited to the situation of America and Great Britain at 
that time. It appears to have steered exactly in the 
middle} betweien the opposite interests of both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would have pre- 
vented the separation of America from Great Britain, 
is a question which might afford much room for specula- 
tion It ma^ be said, that, by enabling the colonies to 
defend themiidves, it would have removed the pretext 
upon which the stamp-act, tea-act, and othet* acts of the 
British parliament, were passed ; which excited a spirit 
of opposition, and laid the foundation for the separation 
of the two countries. But, on the other hand, it must 
be admitted, that the restriction laid bj Great Britain 
upon olir conunerce, obliging us to sell our produce to 
her citizens only, and to take from them various articles, 
of which, as our manufactures were discouraged, we 
stood in need, at a price greater than that for which they 
could have been obtained from other nations, must in- 
evitably produce dissatisfaction, even though no duties 
were imposed by the parliament : a circumstance which 
might still have taken place Besides, as the president* 
general was to be appointed by the crown, he must,' 
of necessity^ be devoted to its views, and would, there- 
fore, refuse his assent to any laws, however salutary- 
to the community, which had the most remote ten* 
dency to injure the interests of his sovereign. Eveti 
should they receive his assent, the approbation of the 
king was to be necessary; who would indubitably, in 
every instance, prefer the advantage of his home do- 
minions to that of his colonies; Hence would ensue' 
perpetual disagreements between the council and thC' 
president-general, and thus, between the peoplo of Ame^^ 
rica and the crown of Great Britain : While the colo- 
nies cominued weak, they would be obliged to submit, 
and as soon as they^ acquired strength they would be-' 
come more urgent in their demands, until, at length, 
they would shake off the yoke, atid declare themselves 
independent. 

Whilst the French were in possession of Canada, their 
trade with the natives extended very far; even to the 
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back of the BFitish settlemems. They were dispoted» 
from time to^ times to establish posts within the territo* 
17, whic^ the British claimed as their own. Indepen- 
dent of the injury to the fw trade, which was consider- 
able* the colonies suffered this further inconveniencet 
that the Indians were frequently instigated to commit 
depredations on their frontiers. In the year 1753 en* 
croacbments were made upon the boundaries of Vir- 
ginia. Remonstrances had no effect- In the ensuing 
year, a body of men were sent out under the command 
of Mr Washington, who» though a rery young man, 
had, by his conduct in the preceding year, shown him* 
self worthy of such an important trust. Whilst march* 
ing to take possession of the post at the junction of the 
Allegany and Menongahela} he was informed that the 
French bad already erected a fort there. A detach- 
ment of their men marched against him. He fordfied 
himself as strongly as time and circumstances would 
permit* A superiority of numbers soon obliged him. 
to surrender I^ori JsTetemty. He obtained honourable^ 
terms lor himself and men, and returned to Virginia* 
Th%^ goyerament of Great Britain now thought it ne». 
ceasary to interfere, in the year 1755, general Brad« 
dock, ^th some regiments of regular troops, and pro* 
¥incial levies, was sent to dispossess the French of the 
posts upon which they had aeiaed. After the men were 
all ready, a difficulty occurred, which had nearly pre- 
vented the expedition. This was the want of waggons, 
Franklin now stepped forward, and with the assistance 
of his son, in a little time procured an hundred and 
fifty* Braddock unfortunate^ fell into an ambuscadet 
and perished^ with a number of his men. Washing* 
TON, who had accompanied him as an aid«de-camp and 
had warned him in vain of his danger, now displayed 
great military talents in effecting a retreat of the re* 
maina of the adrmy, and forming a junction with the 
rear, under colonel Dunbar, upon whom the chief com* 
mand now devolved. With some difficulty they brought 
their little body to a phice of safety ; but they found 
it necessary to destroy their waggons and baggage 



to prevent their falling into ^e hands of the ene- 
my. For the waggons which he had fumiahedi Frank- 
lin had given bonds to a large amount The owners 
declared their intentions of obliging him to make a 
restitution of their property. Had they put their 
threats in execution, ruin must inevitably have been 
the consequence. Governor Shirley» finding that he 
had incurred these debts for the service of governmenty 
Blade arrangements to have them discharged, and re- 
leased Franklin from his dtsagreeablo situation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies, after the de- 
feat of Braddock, was very great. Preparations to arm 
were every where made. In Pennsylvani^i the preva- 
lence of the quake r interest prevented the adoption of 
any system of defence which would compel the citizens 
to bear arms. Frsoiklin introduced into .the assembly a 
bill for organizing a militia, by which trtry man was 
allowed to take arms or not, as to him should appear fit. 
The quakers, being thus left at liberty, suffered the bill 
to pass ; for although their principles would not suffer 
them to fight, they had no objections to their neighbours 
fighting for them. In consequence of this act a very 
respectable militia was formed. The sense of impend- 
ing: danger, infused a military spirit in all whose religious 
tenets were not opposed to war. Franklin was appoint- 
ed colonel of a regiment in Philadelphia^ which conabt- 
ed of IfiOO men. 

The north-western frontier being invaded by the ene- 
my, It became necessary to adopt measures for its de- 
fence. Franklin was directed by the governor to take 
charge of this business. A power of raising men^ and 
of appointing officers to command them, was vested in 
.him. He soon levied a body of troops, with which be 
repaired to the place at which their presence was ne- 
cessary. Here he built a fort, and placed the garriscm ' 
in such a posture of defence, as wppld enable them to 
withstand the inroads to which the In habitants had pre- 
viously been exposed. He remained here for some time, 
in order the more completely to discharge the trust 
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committed to him. Some business of importance ren- 
dered ^his presence necessary in the assembly, and he 
returned to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most effectual mode of lessening 
this waSf to put arms into the hands of the inhabitants 
and to teach th^m their use. But England wished not 
that the Americans should become acquainted with their 
own strength. See was apprehensiye, that, as soon as 
this period arrived, they would no longer submit to that 
monopoly of their trade, which to them was highty inju- 
rious, but jextremely advantageous to the mother coun- 
try. In comparison with the profits of this, the expense 
of maintaining armies and fleets to defend them was tri- 
iiing* She sought to keep them dependent upon her 
for protection, the best plan which could be devised for 
retaining them in peaceable subjection. The least ap- 
.pearance of a military spirit was therefore to be guarded 
against, andf although a war then raged, the act organi- 
zing a militia was lUsapproved of by the ministry. The 
regin^ents which had been formed under it were dia- 
bandedk and the defence of the province entrusted to re- 
gular troops* 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the peo- 
ple continued in full force, although a war was raging 
on the frontiers. Not even the sense of danger was 
sufficient to reconcile, for ever so short a time, their 
jarring interests. The assembly still insisted upon the 
justice of taxing the proprietary estates, but the go- 
vernors constantly refused to give their assent to this 
measure,, without which no bill could pass into a law. 
Enraged at the obstinacy, and what they conceived to 
be urijust proceedings of their opponents, the assembly 
at length determined to apply to the mother country 
for relief. A petition was addressed to the king, in coun- 
ciU stating the inconveniences under which the inlia* 
bitants laboured, from the attention of the proprietaries 
to their private interests, to the neglect of the gene- 
ral welfare of the community, and praying for redress* 
Franklin was appointed to present this address, as agent 
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for the province of PennsylTanlay and departed from . 
America io June 1757. In conformity to the inatroc* 
liana which he had' received from the legitlatuj;e} held 
a conference vrith the proprietaries^ who then resided 
in England, and endeavoured to prevail upon them to 
give up the long-contested point. Finding that they 
wcmld hearken to no terms of accommodation, he laid 
his petition to the council. During this time governor 
Denny assented to a law imposing a tax, in which no 
discrimination was made in fkvour of the estates of the 
Penn family. They, alarmed at this intelligence, and 
•Franklin's exertions, used their utmost exertions to pre- 
-vent the royal sanction being given to this law^ which 
they represented as^ highly iniquitous, designed to throw 
the burden of supporting government on them, and cal- 
culated to produce the most ruinous consequences to 
them and their posterity. The cause was amply dis- 
cussed before the privy councils. The Penns found 
here some strenuous advocates ; nor were there wanting 
some who warmly esp(»ised the side of the people. Af- 
ter some time spent in debate, a proposal was made, that 
Franklin should sdemnly ejigage, that the assessment 
of the tax should be so madsj as that the proprietary 
estates should pay no more than a due proportion. This 
he agreed to perform, the Penn family withdrew their 
opposition, and tranquility was thus once more restored 
to the province. 

The mode in which this dispute was determined is a 
striking proof of the high opinion entertained of Frank- 
lin's integrity and honour, even by those who consider^ 
ed |iim as inimical to their views. Nor was their confi* 
dence ill founded. The assessment was made upon the 
strictest principles of equity ; and the proprietary estates 
bore only a proportionable share of the expenses of sup- 
porting government. 

After the completion of this important businete, 
Franklin remained Ht the court of Great Britain, as 
agent for the province of Pennsylvania. The exten- 
sive knowledge which he possessed of the situation of 
the colonies^ and the regard which he always manifest- 

L 
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ed for their interestSi occasioned his appoiotnient to thd 
same office by the polonies of Massachusetts^ Mary- 
land, EOid Georgia. His conduct, in this situation, 
was such as rendered him still more dear to his country- 

men. ... 

He had now an opportunity of indulging in the socie- 
ty of those friends, whom his merits had procured Mm 
while at a distance. The regard which they had enters 
tained for him was rather increased by a personal ac> 
quaintance. The opposition which had been made to 
his discoveries in philosophy gradually ceased^ and) the 
rewards of literary merit, were abundanUy conferred 
upon him. The Royal Society of London, which hail 
at first refused his performances admission into its trans* 
actions, now thought it an honour to rank him^ amoag 
its fellows. Other societies of Europe were equally 
simbitious of calling him a member. The university t^ 
••St. Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon him the de^- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Its example was followed by^ 
the universities of Edinburgh and of Oxford* His cor^ 
respondence was sought for by the most eminent phi** 
losophers of Europe. His Jetters to these abotwd wltit 
true science, delivered in the most simple imtidoiiiecl 
matter. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the pos- 
session of the French, who had oHginaliy settled iL 
The trade with the Indians, for which its situation 
was very convenient, was exceedingly lucrative. Tbe 
French traders here found a market for their commo* 
dities, and received in return large quantities of rich 
furs, which they disposed of at a high price in Europe. 
Whilst the possession of this country was highly advan- 
tageous to France, it was a grievous inconvenience to 
the inhabitants of the British colonies. The In<£ana 
were almost generally desirous to cultivate the friends- 
ship of the French, by whom they were abundantly 
supplied with arms and ammunition. Whenever a war 
happened, the Indians were ready to fall upon the fron* 
tiers J and this they frequently did, even when Great 
Britain and France were at peace* From these con- 
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MdeTadons, it appeared [to be the interest of Great 
Britain to gain the possession of Canada. Bat the 
importance of such an acquisition was not well under- 
stood in England. Franklin about this time published 
his Canada pamphlet, in which he, in a verjr forcible 
manner, pointed oqt the advantages which would re- 
sult from thjB conquest of this province. 

An expedition against it was planned, and the com- 
mand given to General Wolfe. His success is weU 
known. At the treaty of 1762, France ceded Canada 
to Great Britain, and by her cession of Louisiana, at 
tiie ^metime, relinqubhed all her possessions on the 
continent of America. 

Although Dr. Franklin was now principally occupi- 
ed with, political pursuits, he ibund time for philoso- 
phical studies. He extended his electrical researches, 
apd made a variety of experiments, particularly on the 
tourmalin. The singular properties which this stone 
possesses of being electrified on one side p(>sitively, 
and on. the other negatively, by heat alone, without 
•Ui^cxn. ix^ been but lately observed. 

Dr. Frankun D/Trow»m«r^ ^i — ^„^^^i u- evanora- 

he repeated, and found that, by the evap0Ta?«&u «.. 
ether in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, so 
great ». degree of cold was produced in a summer's 
day, that water was converted into ice. This discovery 
he applied to the solution of a number of phenomena, 
particularly a singular fact, which philosophers had 
endeavoured in vain to account for, viz. that the'tem- 
perature of the human body, when in health, never ex- 
ceeds 96 degrees of Farenheit's thermometer, although 
the atmosphere which surrounds^it may be heated to a 
. much greater degree. Thia he attributed to the in- 
creased perspiration, and consequent evaporation, pro- 
duced by the heat. 

In a letter to Mr. Small. of London, dated in May 
1760, Dr. Franklin makes a number of observations, 
tending to shew that, in North America^ north-east 
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Storms begin in the south-west parts* It appe^re, imtk 
actual observation) that a north-^ast storQit which ese-* 
tended a considerable discaoe^, commence in PhMa- 
delphia nearl}r four hours before h was felt at Boston. 
He endeavoured to account for this, by apposing that, 
from heat, some rare&ction takes place about tke gulf 
of Mexico, that the air further n^mh being cooler 
rushes in, and is succeeded by the cooler and deaiser 
air still further north, and that thua a continued curpeat 
is at length produced. 

The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a 4nnk« 
ing glass iii^th a wet linger had been generally kiiofrm 
A Mr. Puckeridge, an Iri&hman, by placing on a talkie 
a number of glasses of different sizes, and tumng them 
by partly filling them with water, endeavoured to form 
an instrtftient capable of playing tunes. He was pre- 
Tented hy an untimely end, from bringing his inveii* 
tion to any degree of perfection. After Ihs death 
some i£hprovemetJl8 were made upon> his plan. The 
sweetness of the Innfn irMliittid ni ^ t t; .. nrr— rr ^ 

^ _ . M |iLj I- * I 111 initf~^^^^ 

In the summer of \7$% he returned to America«-i— 
On his passage he observed the singular effect pro- 
duced by the agitation of a vessel, containing oil float- 
ing on water. The surface of the.t)il remains smooth 
and undisturbed, whilst the water is agitated withtlie 
utmost commotion. No satisfactory explanation of this 
appearance, has we believe, ever been given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of th^ assembly of 
Pennsylvania, « as well for the faithful discharge of 
his duty to that province in particular, as for the many 
and important services done to America in general, 
during his residence in Great-Britain/' A compensa- 
tion of 50001. Pennsylvania curreney, was also decreed 
him for his services during six years. 

During his absence he had been annually elected 
member of the assembly. On his return to Pcnnsyl- 
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Ta&ia he again took his seat in this body, and continu- 
ed a steadf defender of the liberties of the people. 

In December 1762, a circumstance which caused 
^reat alarm in the province took place. A number 
of Indiana had resided in the county of Lancaster, and 
.conducted themselves uniformly aa friends to the white 
inhabitants. Repeated depredations on the frontiers 
had exasperated the inhabitants to such a degree, that 
tbey determined on revenge upon every Indian* A 
number of persons, to the amount of 130, principally 
inhabitants of Donnegal and Peckstang or Paxton 
townships, in the county of York, assembled,; and, 
-naoDnted en hor&eback, proceeded to the settlement of 
these harmless and defenceless Indians, whose number 
iiad now reduced to about twenty. The Indians re^ 
ceived intelligence of the attack which was intended 
against them, but disbelieved it. Considering the 
white people as their friends, they apprehended no dan- 
ger from them. When the party arrived at the Indi- 
an settlement, they found only sOme women and chil* 
dren^ and a few old men, the rest being absent at work. 
They murdered all whom they^ found, and amongst 
others the chief Shahaes, who had been always distin- 
guished for his friendship to the whites. This bloody 
deed exated much indignation in* the well disposed 
part of the commtmity. - 

' •The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, 
by absence, had escaped the massacre, were conducted 
to Laneaster, and lodged in the gaol, as a place of se- 
curity. The governor issued a proclamation, expres- 
ing the strongest disapprobation of the action, offering 
a reward for the discovery of the perpetrators of the 
deed, and prohibiting all~ injuries to the peaceable In- 
dians in future. Buty notwithstanding this, a party 
of the same men shortly after marched to Lancaster^ 
broke openuhe gaol, and inhumanly butchered the in- 
nocent Indians who had been placed thei-efor security 
Another proclamation was issued, but had no effect. 
A detachment marched down to Philadelphia, for the 
express purpose of murdering some friendly Ipdias^ 

L3 
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wbo hkd been remoyed to the cltf for safietf^ A miutp 
ber of the citizens armed in their defence. The Qutp 
Hers, wliose priacipies are opposed to fightings .esven in 
their own defence, were isont active upon thit occii^ 
$ion. I'he rioters ca^ie to Germantown. The go^eiv 
nor fled for safety to tliie house of Dr. Franklui) who, 
ivith. sosie others, advanced to fneet the Paxton b(qr«, 
^8 they were called, and had infiuei»:e enough to pre^ 
tail upoft them to relinquish their undertaldng, and re* 
turn to th^ir homes. 

The disputes between the pro{Mrietaries and the as'i* 
aembly, which for a time, Inid subsided, w^re again 
revived. The proprietaries were dissatisfied with the 
concessions made in favour of the people, and made 
great struggles to recover the privilege of eaieniptfiig 
their estates from tas^tion, which tliey had been Indu- 
ced to giv^^up. 

In 1763 the assembly passed a militia bill, to which 
the governor refused to give his assent, unless the at- 
aembly would agree to certain unendnkents which be 
proposed. These consisted in inereadng the fines, and^ 
in -some cases, substituting death for fmes. He wished 
too that the officers should be appointed allogether, bf 
tum'self, and not be nominated by the people^ a$ the 
1411 had proposcid. These amendments the assembly 
considered as inconsistent with the spirit of liberty ^^^ 
l^ey would not adopt them ; tlie govet nor was obsti* 
Bate, and the bill was lost. 

These and various other circumstances, increased 
the uneasiness which subsisted between the proprieta- 
ries and the assembly to such a degree, that, in 1764, t 
petition to the king was agreed to by the house, pray- 
ing an alteration from a forofirietar^ to a tegal govern^ 
ment« Gfeat opposition was made to this measure, not 
only in-the house, but in the public prints. A speech 
of Mr Dickenson, on the &ub|cct was published, with 
« preface hy Pr. Smith, in which great pains were 
taken tosbfCW the impropriety and mipolicy of this pro* 
eeeding. A speech of Mr. Galloway, in reply to 
Mr. CickeietBGQ^ wi» publi«hed| accomj^ankd with « 
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preface by Dr. FraDklin { in which he ftbljr opposed the 
{rrinciptes laid down in the preface to Mr. Dicken- 
scHi's apeeehy This application to the throne produeed 
no effect. The proprietary goveniBient was still con* 
tinned. 

At the election for a new assemblyt in the fall of 
1764, the friends of ttie^propiietarieB made great t%^ 
crtions to exclude those c^ the adverse party, and ob- 
tained a small majority in the city of PhiUdeipbia. 
Franklin now lost his &eat in the house) which be bad 
h^d for fourteen years. On the meeting of the as- 
sembly) it appeared that tbei'e was still « decided raajo^ 
rity of Franklin's friends. He was immediately ap- 
pointed provincial agem) to the great chagrin of bis 
eoemiesi who made a solemn protest i^ainst bis ap* 
pc^tment ; whicK was refotied admi^ion upon the mi- 
nutes, as being unprecedented. It was, however, pub- 
lished in the papersi and produced a spirited reply from 
him just before bis departure for England. 

The disturbances pniduced in America by Mr. Grea- 
ville's stamp act, aiid the opposition made to it> are 
well known* Under the marquis of Roekingbam's ad- 
mintatrationt it appeared expedient to endeavour to 
calm the minda of the colonists ; and the repeal of the 
odious UK wes contemplated. Amongst mber meams 
of collecdng information on the disposition of tbe pee* 
pie to submit to.it> Dr. Franklin wa& called to the b-Mt 
of the house of commons. The examinaUon whicb 
he here underwent was published, and contains a strir 
king proof of the extent and accuracy of bis inforou^ 
tion, and the facility with which he communicated his 
sentiments. He represented facts in so strong, a point 
of view, that the inexpediency of the act must have 
appeared- clear to every unprejudiced mind. The act 
after some opposition, was repealed, about a year after 
it was enacted^ and before it bad ever been carried into 
executigii. 

In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland and 
Germany) and received tbe greatest marks of attentioa 
from men of q^ienH^e., In his passage through Holland^, 
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be learned from the watermen the effect which a dimi* 
nution of the quantity of water in canals' has, in impe^ 
ding the progress of boats. Upon his rettim to £ng^ 
1ftnd> he was led to make a number of experiments ; ' 
all of which^ tended to confirm the observation. Thesci 
•with an explanation of the ohenomenon, he ^commu- 
nicated in a letter to his friencT) sir John Prihgle, which 
is contained in the volume of his philosophical pieces. 

In the following year he travelled into France, 
where he met with a no less favourable reception than 
be had experienced in Germany. He was introduced 
to a number of literary characte|^i and ta the King^ 
Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hu(ohinson> Oliver) and 
others, to'persofeis in eminent stations in Great Britain^ 
, came int^ the hands of Dr. Franklin. 

These contained 4he most violent invectives against 
the leading characters of the state of Massachusetts, and 
strenuously advised the prosecution of vigorous mea* 
i^res, to compel the people to «be4i«M3c« tothe measvires* 
4>f the ministry. These he transmitted to the legisla^ 
^ture, by whom they were published. Attested copies 
of them were sent to Gjreat Britain^ with im eddres^y 
praying the king to discharge from office persons who 
had rendered themselves so obnoxioUs to thepeopfle, 
end who had shown themselve,s so unfriendly to thei^ 
interests. ' 

The publication of these letters produced a duel be» 
twecn Mr. Whately and Mr. Temple; each of whom 
was suspected of having been instrumental in procuring 
^hem. To prevent any further disputes on this subject, 
Dr. Franklin, in one of the public papers, declared that 
he had sent them to America, but would give no infor«' 
mation concerning the manner in which he had obtcdned 
them ; nor was this ever discovered. 

Shortly after, the petition of the Massachusetts us* 

sembly was taken up for examination, before the privy 

-council. Dr. Franklin attended, as agent for the as- 

eembly ; and here a torrent of the most violent md un^ 
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warranted abuse was poured upon him by the solicitor- 
gen^raly Wedderbume, who was engaged as council for 
Oliver and Hutchinson. The petition was declared 
to be scandalous and yexaliouS) and the prayer of it 
refund* 

Although the parliatdbnt of Great Britain bad re- 
pealed the stamp-acty it was only upon the principle 
of expediency. They still insisted upon their right to 
tax the colonies; and, at the safme time that the stamp- 
act was repealedf an act was passed, declaring the 
right of parliament to bind the colonies in all oases 
whatsoever* This language was used even by the most 
strenuous opposers of the stampsact; and, amongst 
others, by Mr. Pitt. This rig^t was never recognimi 
hj the colomsts ; but, as they flattered themselves that 
it would not be exercised, they were not very active 
in remonstrating against iu Had this pretended right 
been suffered to remain dormant, the colonists would 

sit^ from the secretary of state. If thh nr^i 
had been pursued, such was the disposition of thSJi" 
lonies towards the mother country^ that, notwithstand- 
mg tl^ disadvantages under which they laboured, from 
restramts upon their trade, calculated solely for the 
benefit of the commercial and manuftcturing interests 
1- K.T* ®w"^°' ? acparadon of the two countries 
might have been a. far distant event. The Americans, 
from their earliest wfancy, were taught to venerate 
a people from whom they were descended; whose 
language, laws and manners were the same as their 
own. They looked up te them^ as models of perfec- 
tion; and, in their prejudiced minds, the most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe were considered as almost bar- 
barians, in comparison with Englishmen. The name 
of an Englishman conveyed to an American the idea 
of every thing good and great. Such sentiments in- 
stilled into them in early life^ wtet but a repcaUon 
of unjust treatment could have induoed them ta enter- 
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Uin the most distant thought of separation ! The dii« 
ties on glass, paper, leather, painters' colours, tea, kc. 
the disfranchisement of some of the colonies; the 
obstru£tion to the measures of the legislature, in 
others, by the king^s gorernors; the contemptuous 
treatment of their humble rei^onstrances, stating their 
grievances, and praying a redress of them, and other 
violent and oppressive measures, at length excited an ar- 
dent spirit of opposition. Instead of endeavouring to 
allay this by a more lenient conduct, the mini&try 
seemed resolutely bent upon reducing the colonies to 
the most slavish obedience to their decrees. But this 
tended only to aggravate. Vain were all the efforts 
made use of to prevail upon them to lay aside their 
designs, to convince them of the impossibility of carxy- 
ing them into effect, and of the mischievous conse- 
quences which mu$t ensue from a continuance of the 
attempt. They persevered, with a degree of inflexi- 
bility sc arcely paralleledi 

duced a continuance of measurcs^akulated « keep up 
a anitit of uneasiness, which might occasion the slight, 
est wish for a separation. When we c<«>"«»fthe great 
improvements in the science of government, the gene, 
ral diffusion of the principles of liberty amongst the 
neople of Europe, the effects which these have already 
Produced in France, and the P«»»»f "l* «'«**?*X*? 
wyeh will result from them elsewhere, all «f ^«»» 
are the offspring of the American revolution, it can- 
not but appear strange, that eventa of so f «»»««»• 
ment to the happinels of mankind, should have been 
ulumately occasioned" by the wickedness or ignorance 
of a British ministry. 

Dr. FrankHn left nothing untried to prevail upon 
the ministrv to consent to a change of measures. In 
private conversations, and in letters to persons m go- 
vernment, he continually expatiated upon the impoli- 
cy and injustice of their conduct towards America } ana 
stated, that nOtwJthsUnding the atuchment of the 



Colonists to the mother country, a repetition of ill treat- 
ment tnust ultimately alienate their affections. They 
listened not to his advice. They blindly persevered in 
their own schemes, and left to the colonists no aliema- 
tive) but opposition or unconditional submission. The 
latter accorded not with the principles of freedom) which 
they had been taught to revere. To the former they 
were compelled, though reluctantly, to have recourse* 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmony 
between Great Britain and her colonies useless, return- 
ed to America in the year 1775 ; just after the com* 
mencement of hostilities. The day after his return 
he was elected by the legislature of Pennsylvania a 
hiember of congress. Not long after his election a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. Lynch} 
Mr. Harrison, and himself, to visit the camp of Cam* 
bridge, and, in conjunction with the commander in 
chief, to endeavour to convince the troops, whose term 
of enlistment was about to expire, of the necessity of 
their continuing in the field, and persevering in the 
cause of their country. 

In the fall of Che same year he visited Canada« to 
endeavour to unite them in the common cause of It* 
berty ; but they could not be prevailed upon to oppose 
the measures of the British government* M. Le Roy, in 
a letter annexed to Abbe Fauchet's eulogium of Dr. 
Franklin, states, that the ill success of this negociation 
was occasioned, in a great degree, by religious animosi- 
ties, which subsisted between' the Canadians and their 
neighbours ; some of whom had at different times burnt 
their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in. 1776, vest- 
ed with power to treat with the colonists, a correspon- 
dence took place between him and Dr. Franklin, on 
the subject of a reconciliation. Dr. Franklin was af- 
terwards appmnted, together with John Adams and 
Edward Rutledge, to wait upon the commissioners, in 
order to learn the. extent of their power. These were 
found to be only to grant pardons upon submission* 
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These were.terms which would not be excepted ; and 
the object of the commissioners could not be obtained. 

The momentous question of Independence was short- 
ly after brought into view ; at a time when the fleets 
and armies, which were sent to enforce obedience, 
were truly formidable. With an army, numerous in-* 
deed, but ignorant of discipline, and entirely unskilled, 
in the art of war, without money, without a fleets with'* 
out allies, and with nothing but the love of liberty to 
support themv the colonists determined to separate from 
a country from which they had experienced a repeti« 
tion of injury and insult. In this question, Dr. Erank- 
lin was decidedly in favour of the measure proposed, 
and had great influence in bringing over others to his 
sentiments. 

The public mind had been pretty fully prepared for 
this event, by Mr. Paine's celebrated pamphlet, Common 
Sense. There is good reason to believe that Dr. Frank* 
lin had no inconsiderable share, a^t leasts in furnishing 
materials for this work. 

In the convention which assembled at Philadelphia 
in 1776, for the purpose of establishing a new form of 
government for the stale of Pennsylvania, Dn Frank* 
lin was chosen president. The late conatituiion of this 
state, which was the result of their deliberations, may 
be considered as a digest of his principles of (govern- 
ment. The single legislature, and the plural ejtecu- 
tive, seem to have been bis favourite tenets. 

In the latter end of^ 1776, Dr. Franklin was ap* 
pointed to assist in the negociations which liad been 
set on foot by Silas Deane at the court of France.- A 
conviction of the advantages of a commercial inter* 
course with America, and a desire of weakening the 
British empire by dismembering it, flrst induced the 
French court to listen to proposals of an alliance. 
But they shewed rather a reluctance to the measure, 
which, by Dr. Franklin's address, and particularly by 
the success of the American arma against general Bur- 
goyne, wa# at length overcome ; and in February 1 778, 
a treaty of alliance, offiensive and defensive, was con- 
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elttdfid; in consequence of which France became involv- 
ed in the war with Great Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have been £bund more capa* 
ble of rendering essential services to the United States 
at the court of France, than Dr. Franklin. He was 
well known as a . philosopher^ and his character was 
held in the highest estimation. He was received with 
the greatest marks of respect by all the literary cha- 
racters; and this respect was extended amongst all 
classes of men. His personal influence was hence very 
considerable. To the effects of this were added those 
of varioas performances which he published, tending to 
establish the credit and character of the United States. 
To his exertions in this way$ may, in no small degree, 
be ascribed the success of the. loans negociated in Hol- 
land and France, which greatly contributed to biinging 
the war to a happy conclusion. 

The repeated ill success of their arms, and more 
particularly the capture of Comwallis and his army, at 
length convinced the British nation of the impossibility 
of reducing the Americans to subjection. The tra« 
ding interest particularly became very clamorous for 
peace. The ministry ^ere unabl^ longer to oppose 
their wishes, Provincial articles of peace were agreed 
tof and signed at Paris on the 30th of Novembert 
17aS, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Xay, and 
Mr. Laurens, on the part of the United States; and 
by Mr. Oswald on the part of Great Britain. These 
formed the basis of the definitive treaty, which was con- 
cluded the 30th of September 1783, and signed by Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, on the on^ part, and 
by Mr. DavM Hartley on the other. 

On the 3d of April 1783, a treaty of amity and 
commerce, between the United States and Sweden, was 
concluded at Paris, by Dr. Fr^anklin and the Ceunt Von 
Kruti. 

. A .similar treaty with Prussia was concluded in 
\785i not long before Dr. Franklin's departure from 
Europe. 

M 
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Dr. Franklin did not suffer his political pUKuits to 
engross his whole attention. Sonae of hh performo 
ances made their appearance in Paris. The object of 
the^e was generally the promotion of industry and <ftc6- 
noroy. 

In the year 1784, when animal magnetism made 
great noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it was 
thought a matter of such importance, that the king 
appointed commissioners to exaimne into the founda* 
tion of this pretended science. Dr. Franklin was one 
of the number. After a fair and diligent examination, 
in the course of which Mesmer repeated a number of 
experiments, in the presence of the commissioners^ 
some of which were tried upon themselves, they deter* 
mined that it was a mere trick, intended to impose 
upon the ignorant and credulous-^Mesmer was thua 
interrupted in his career to wealth and fame, ami a most 
insolent attempt to impose upon the human understand- 
ing baffled. 

The important ends of Dr. Franklin's mission being 
completed by the establishment of American independ* 
ence, and infirmities of age and disease' coming upon 
him, he became desirous of returning to his native 
country. Upon application to congress to be recalled, 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed to succeed him, in 1783. 
Sometime in September of the same year. Dr. Frank* 
lin arrived in Philadelphia. He was shortly after 
chosen member of the supreme executive council for 
the city ; and soon after was elected president of the 
same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadel- 
phia, in 1787, for the purpose of giving more energy 
to the government of the union by revising and amend- 
ing the articles of confederation. Dr. Franklin waa 
appointed a delegate from the State of Pennsylvania. 
He signed the constitution which they proposed for the 
union, and gave it the most unequivocal marks of his 
approbation. 

A society for political enquiries, of which Dr. Frank- 
lin was president, was established about this period.-^ 



The meetings were held at his house. Two or three 
easajrs read in the society were published. It did not 
long continue. 

In the year 1787, two societies were established ia 
Fhiladelphiai founded on principles of the most liberal 
and refined humanity— the Philadelfihia Society for aU 
iirviating the miaeriea i^f fiublic /trigone ; and the Fenn^ 
syivanza Society for promoting the adoiition of %lavery% 
$&e relief qf free negroes unlawfully held in hondagef 
find the improvement of the condition qf the African 
race. Of each of these Dr. Franklin was president* 
The labours of these bodies have been crowned with 
great success ; and they continue to prosecute, with 
ianwearied diligence^, the laudable designs for which 
they were instituted. 

Dr.. Franklin's increasing infirmities prevented his 
regular attendance in the council-chamber ; and, in 
1788, he retired wholly from public life« 

His constitution had been a remarkable good one. 
He had been iiule subject t6 disease, except an attack 
of the go^t occasi<»iaUyi until th^ year 1781, when he 
was first attacked with the symptoms of the calculous 
complaint, which continued during his life. During 
the intervals of pain from this grievous disease, he spent 
many cheerful hours, conversing in the most agreeable 
and instructive manner* His faculties were entirely 
unimpaired, even to the hour of his death. 

His name, as president of the Abolition Society, 
was sigited to the memorial presented to the House of 
Representatives of the United States, on the 12th of 
February 178?,. praying them to.exert the full extent 
of power vested in them by the constitution, in dis- 
couraging the traffic of the human species. This was 
his last public act In the debates to which this nie- 
morial.gave rise, several attempts were made to justify 
the trade. In the Federal Gazette of March 25t^ 
there appeared an essay, signed Historicus, written by 
Dr. Franklin, in which he communicated a speech, said 
to have been delivered in the Divan of Algiers in 
1687^ in opposition to. the prayer of the petition of a 
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sect called Mrika^ or pumUt &r the abolition at piracy 
and slavery* Tiiis (pretended African speech wasaa 
excellent parody of one delivered by Mn Jackson ctf 
Georgia. Ail the argum^a urged in favour of negro 
alavery, are applied with equal force, to justify the 
phindering and enslaving the Europeans. It affords, 
at the same time, a demenstradon of the otili^ of the 
arguments in defence of the slave tradet and of the 
strength of mind and ingenuity of the author, at. his 
advanced 'period of life. It furnished too a no less 
convincing proof of his power of imitating the style of 
other times and nations, than his celebrated parable 
against persecation. And as the latter led many to 
search the Scriptures with a view to find it, sq the 
former caused many persons to search the book-stores 
and libraries, for the work from which it was ssdd to be 
extracted.* 

In the beeinning of April following, he was attack* 
ed with a fever and complaint of his breast, which 
terminated his existence. The following account of 
his last ilkiess was written by hia friend and phjrsicianr 
I>r. Jones. 

*< The atone, with winch he had been afflicted for 
several jrears, bad for the last twelve months confined 
him chiefly to his bed ; and during the extreme painful 
paroxysms, he was obliged to ta£e large doses of lau- 
danum to mitigate his tortures— still, in the in^rvals 
of pain, he not only amused himself with reading and 
conversing with hk family, and a few friends who 
visited him, but was often mnployed in doing business 
of a public as well as private nature, with various per- 
sons who waited on him for tliat purpose ; and in every 
instance displayed, not only that readiness tfid disposi- 
tion of d(Nng g^ood, which was the distinguishiog cha- 
racteristic of his life, but the fullest and clearest posses* 
sioii of his uncommon mental abilities ; and not un&e- 
quently indulged himself in those jeux f^esprit and en- 
tertaining anecdotes, which were the delight of all who 
heard him. 

* This speeeh will he fbotid ia the falumeef fifsavs. 
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^ About atxteen days before his death> he was seised 
with a feverish indisposition, without any particular 
symptoms attending it, till the third or fourth day, when 
he complained of a pain in his left breast, which increas* 
ed till it became extremely acute, attended with a cough 
and laborious breathi..g. During this state, when the 
severity of his pains sometimes drew forth a groan of 
confiplaint, he would observe-— that he was afraid he did 
not bear them as he ought—* acknowledged his grateftil 
sense of the many blessings he had received from that 
Supreme Being, who had raised him from small and low 
beginnings to such high rank and consideration among 
inen-*-and no doubt but his present afilicticms were 
kindly intended to wean htm from a world, in which he 
was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this 
frame of body and mind he continued till five days be* 
fore his death, when his pain and difficulty of breathing 
Intirely left him, and his family were flattering them- 
selves with the hopes of his recovery, when an impps- 
thumation, which had formed itself in his lungs, sudden« 
]y burst, and - discharged a great quantity of matter^, 
which he continued to throw up while he bad sufficient 
strength to do it ; but, as that failed, the organs of.re^ 
spiration became gradnallf oppressed— a calm lethargic 
state succeeded— and, on the 17th of April, 1790, about 
eleven o'clock at night, he expired, closing a long and 
tiseful Hfe of eighty<^fbur years and three months. 

*^ It may not be amiss to add to the above account, 
that Dr. Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe pleu* 
risy which terminated in an abscess of the left lobe of 
his lungs, and he was then almost suffocated with the 
quantity and suddenness of the discharge* A second 
attack of a similar nature happened some years after 
this, from which he soon recovered, and did not appea? 
to suffer any inconvenience in his respiration from thei^ 
disease^/' 

M2 
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The following epitaph <in himself, m» Written by him 
many years previous to his death : 

THE BODY 

of 

Bbmjamik FRANKX.1N9 Printhry 

(Like the corer of an old bbc^i 

Its contents torn oat, 

And stript of its lettering and gilding) 

Lies herot food for worms; 

Yet the work itself shall not be losty 

For it will (as he believed) appear once more^ 

In a new 

And more beautiful editioUi 

Corrected and amended 

by 

The Author 



£xo^RJCfs from the Last Will an^ Testament of Jpit. 

Frasklin. 

WITH regard to my books, those I had in France; 
and those I left in Philadelphia} being now assembled to* 
gether here» and a catalogue made of them, it is my in- 
tention to dispose of the sanie as follows s 

My history of the academy of Sciences, in sixty or 
seventy volumes quarto, I give to the philosophical so^ 
ciety of Philadelphia, of which I have, the honour to 
be president. My collection in folio of Let Aru If 
Lea Metiergf I give to the philosophical society, eata* 
blished in New-England, ofi which I am a member.-^ 
My quarto edilion of the same Arg9 and Metiers, I 



f^H to the library companf of PfaUadelphift* Sach 
and so many of my books as I shall mark^ in the said 
catalogue^ vritii this name of my grandsonj Benjamin 
Franklin Bache/ I do hereby give to him : and such 
and so many of my books, as I shall mark in the said 
catalogue with the name of my grandson, William 
Bache, I do hereby give to him : and such as shall be 
marked with the name of Jonathan Williams, I here- 
by give to my cousin of that name. The residue and 
remainder of all my books, manuscripts and papers, I 
do give to my grandson William Temple Franklin.-— 
My share in the library company of Philadelphia, I 
give to my grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, con- 
fiding that he wi|l permit his brothers and sisters to 
share in the use of it. 

I was born in Boston, New*EngIand, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar-schools 
established there. I therefore give one hundred pounds 
sterling to my executors, to be by them, the survivors 
or survivor of them, paid over to the managers or di- 
rectors of the free schools in my native town of Bos- 
ton, to be by them, or the person or persons who shall 
have the superintendance and management of the said 
schools, put out to interest, and so continued at in* 
terest for ever ; which interest annually shall be laid 
out in silver miedals, and given as honorary rewards 
stnnually by the directors of the said free schools, for 
the encouragement of scholarship in the said schools, 
belonging to the said town, in such manner as to the 
discretion of the select men of the said town shall seem 
meet. 

Out of the salary that may remain due to me, as pre- 
sident of the state, I give the sum of two thousand 
pounds to my executors, to be by them, the survivors or 
survivor of them, paid over to such person or persons 
as the legislature of this state, by an act of assembly, 
shall appoint to receive the same, in trust, to be em- 
ployed for making the Schuylkill navigable. 
. During the number of yfcars I was iii business as a 
stationer; printer^ and post-master, A great many small 
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I was born in Bostoni New-England, and owe my 
first instructions in literature to the free grammar- 
schools established there. I have therefore considered 
those schools in my will. 

But I am under obligations to the state of Massa- 
chusettSf for having) unaskecif, appointed me formerly 
their agent, with a handsome salai^, which continued 
some years : and although I accidentally fost in their 
service, by transmitting governor Hutchinson's letters, 
much more than the amount of what they gave me, I 
do not think that ought in the least to diminish my 
gratitude. I have considered that, among artisans, 
good apprentices are most likely to make good citi- 
zens ; and having myself been bred to a manual art, 
printing, in my native town, and afterwards assisted to 
set up my business in Philadelphia by kind loans of 
ttioney from two friends there, which was the founda^^ 
tion of tny foHune, and of all the utility in life that 
may be ascribed to mc-.I wish to be useful even after 
ny death, if possible, in forming and advancing other 
young men, that may be serviceable to their country in 
both these tOMTns. 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterlings 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other 
thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, 
in trust, to and for the uses, intents, and purposesi 
herein after mentioned and declared. 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if ac« 
cepted by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall 
be managed under the direction of the select-men, uni- 
ted with the ministers of the oldest episcopalian, con« 
gregationat, and presbyterian churches, in that town, 
wlioare to let out the same upon interest at five per 
cent, per annum, to such young married artificers, un« 
der the age of twenty-five years, as have served an ap- 
preritieeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled the 
duties required in tli^ir indentures, so as to obtain a 
f^dmoTftl character from at least two respectable ci- 
tisens) who are virilUng to become sureties in a bond 
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with the applicants for the repayment of the money 
80 lent with interest^ according, to the terms herein 
after prescribed ; all which bonds are to be taken for 
Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in current 
gold coin; and the managers shall keep a bound book, or 
books, wherein shall be entered the names of those 
who shall apply for and receive the benefit of this insti- 
tution) and of their sureties, together with the sums lent, 
the dates, and other necessary and proper records re* 
specting the business and concerns of Uiis institution; 
and as these loans are intended to assist young married 
artificers in setting up their business, they are to be pro* 
portioned by the discretion of the managers^ so as not 
to exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person^ nor to be 
less than fifteen pounds. 

And if the number of appliers so entitled should be 
so large as that the sum will not suffer to afford to 
each as much as might otherwise not be improper, the 
proportion to each shall be diminished^ so as to afford 
to every one some assistance. These aids may there- 
fore be small at first, but as the capital increases by the 
accumulated interest, they will be more ample* And in 
ordSr to serve as many as possible in their turn, as well 
as to make the repayment of the principal borrowed 
tnore easy, each borrower shall be obliged to pay with 
the yearly interest one tenth part of the iHrincipal ; 
which sums of principal and interest so paid in, shall 
be again let out to fresh borrowers. And it is presum- 
ed, that there will be always found in Boston virtuous 
and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part of their 
lime in doing good to the rising generation, by super* 
intending and managing this institution gratis ; it is 
hoped that no part of the money .will at any time lie 
dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but be continu* 
ally sugmented by the interest, in which case there may 
in time be more than the occasion in Boston shall re- 
quire ; and then some may be spared to the neigh- 
bouring or other towns in the said state of Massachu* 
setts, which may desire to have it, such towns engagr 
ing to pay punctually the interest, and such proppnions 
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they may both undertlJce to endeavomr the executioii 
of my project) because I think) that) though unfore* 
seen difficulties may arisei es^pedients will be found to 
reraoTe tbemi and the scheme be found practicable. 
If one of them accepts the money vr'uh the conditions^ 
^ and the other refusest my will then is, that both suma 
' be given to the inhabitants of the city accepting ; the 
whole to be applied to the same purposes^ and imder 
the same regulations directed for the separate parts ; 
and if both refuse^ the money remains of course in the 
mass of my estate* and it is to be disposed of therewith, 
according to my will made the seventeenth day of July 
1788. 

My fine crab«tree walkiog-stickf with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the forin of the cap of Liberty, I 
give to my friend, and the friend of niankind^ General 
Washington. If it were a sceptrei he had merited it> 
and would become it. 



ESSAYS, 

HUMOUROUS, MORAL AND, 
LITERARY, &c. 



.ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 

TO lOHN ALLETMK, ESQ. 

1 

OSAlt JACK/ 

■* ' , ■ 

YOU desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the 
subject of an ear]y marriage^ by way of answer to the 
numberieiss objections that have been made by nume- 
rous persons to your own. You may remember when 
you consulted me on the occasion, that i thought 
youth on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from 
the marriages that have fallen under my observation, 
I am rather indined to think, that early ones st^nd 
the best chance of happiness. The temper an(| habits 
of the young are not yet become so stiff and uncom- 
plying, as when more advanced in life ; they form niore 
easily to each other, and hence many occasions of dis* 
gust are removed. And if youth has less of that pru« 
dence which is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and eldet friends of young married persons are 
generally at hand to afford their advice, which amply 
supplies that defect; and by early marriage, youth is 
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sooBer formed to reg'Ular and usefiil life ; and pottibly 
some of those accidents or connections, that might 
have injured the constitution or reputation, or both, 
are therel)/ happily prevented. Particular circumstances 
of particular persons^ may prossibly sometimes mak« it 
prudent to delay entering into that state ; but in ge- 
neral, when nature has rendered our bodies iit for it, 
the presumption is in nature's favour, that she has not 
judged amiss in making us desire it. Late mamageis 
are often attended, too, with this further inconyeni-' 
ence, that there is not the same diance that the pa* 
rem shall Hve to see their offspring educated. " Late 
children,'* says the Spanish proverb,^ " are early or- 
phans/* A melancholy rejection to those whose case 
it may be« With us in America, marriages are ge« 
nerally in the morning of life » our children are there^ 
fore educated and settled in the world by noon; ahd 
thus, our business being done, we have an afternoon 
and evening of chearful leisure to ourselves, such as our 
friend at present enjoys. By these early marriages we 
are blessed with more children ; and from the mode 
among us, founded by nature, of every mother suck* 
ling and nursing her own child, more of them are 
raised. Thence (he swift progress of population among 
us, unparalleled in Europe* In fine, I am glad you 
are married, and ccmgratulate you most cordially ut)on 
it. You are now in the way of becoming a useful 
citizen; and you have escaped the unnatural state of 
telibacy for life— the fate of many here, who never 
intended it, but who having too long postponed the 
change of their condition, find, at length, that it is too 
late to think of it, and so live all their lives in a situa- 
tion that greatly lessens a, man's value. An odd vo- 
lume of a set of books be^rs not the value of its propor^ 
tion to the set : what think you of the odd half of a 
pair of scissors ? it can't well do any thing; it may pos« 
sibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my comptiments and best wishes accepta- 
ble to your bride* I am old and heavy, or I shoujlil 
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«Pe this have presented them in-person. I shall make 
but small use of the old man's privilege^ that of giving 
advice to yiounger friends* Treat your wife alwajrs 
' Yvith respect ; it will procure respect to you* not only 
from her) but from all that observe it. Never use a 
slighting expression to her, even in jest; for slights in 
jest) after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
earnest. Be studious in your profession^ and you will 
be learned. Be industrious and frugal, and you will 
be rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will be 
healthy. Be in general virtuous^ and you will be hap* 
py. At least) you willy by such conduct, stand the best 
chance for such consequences. I pray God to bless you 
both ! beii^ ever your affectionate friend, 

B- FRANKLIN. 



ON THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER, Mr. 

JOHN FRANKLIN. 



TO MISS HUBBARD. 



I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear 
and valuable relation. But it is the will of God and 
nature, that these mortal bodies be laid asidcy when 
the soul is to enter into real life. This is rather an 
embryo state, a preparation for living. A man is not 
completely bom until he be dead. Why then should 
we grieve that a new child is born among the immor- 
tals, a new member added to their happy society ? We 
,are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while they 
can afford us pleaauret assist us in acquiring knowledge, 
or doing geod to our fellow-creatureS| is a kind and 

Na 
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benevolent act of Qod. When tbey become udk for 
thfcfte purposes, and afford ua pain inatead of pleasiiret 
instead of an aid become an iocumbrance) and answer 
none of the intentions for which they were given,, it is; 
equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided by 
which we may |^et rid of them. Death ia that way. 
We ourselves* in some casesi prudently choose a p»r« 
tial death. A man^d painful limbi which cannot be 
Restored) we willingly cut off. He who plucks out a 
tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes with ht 
and he who quits the whole body, parte at once witb^l 
pains, and possibilities of pains and diseases,. it was Bar 
ble to, or capable of making him suffer* 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party cf 
pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair was rea- 
dy first ; and he is gone before usr We coidd not all 
conveniently start togey^er : and why should you and I be 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know 
where to find him ? 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO THB LATE 

DOCTOR MATHER, OF BOSTON: 

REV. SIR, 

I. RECEIVED your kind letter, with your csctl- 
■^ lent 'advice to the United Stotes, which I read with 
great pleasure, and hope it will be duly regarded. 
Such writings, though they may be lightly passed over 
by many readers, yet, if they make a deep impression 
on one active mind in a hundred, the effects may be 
considerable* 
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Penank m« to mtfatba one tittle instance} wiiiGlif 
thou^ k relfties to mjraelfy yrlll not be quite iinintereit*> 
ing to you* -When I was a boy, i met with .a book en« 
titled) << Essays to do good,'* which I think wa^ written 
by your father. It had been so little regarded by a for- 
mer possessor^ that several leares of it were torn out ; 
but the remainder gave me such a turn of thinkings aa to 
hare ^ati influence on my conduct through life : for I 
have always set a greater ralue on the character of a 
doer of good^ than any other kind of reputation : and if I 
have been, as you seem to think, a useful citizen, the 
public owes the advantage pi it talhat book* 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year. 
X am in my 5eventy>-nioth. We are grown old together. 
It is now more than sixty years since I left Boston ; 
But I remember well both year £ither and grandfiither, 
haying. heaxd them both in the pulpit, tod seen them 
In their houses. The last time I saw your Either was 
in the beginning of 1724, when I visited him after my 
£irst trip to Pennsylvania: he received me in his li* 
brary; and on my taking leave shewed me a shorter 
way out of the house, through a narrow passage, which 
was crossed by a beam over head. We were still talk- 
ing as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and 
I turning partly towards him, when he said hastily, 
'<* Stoop, Stoop !'* I did not understand him till I felt my 
head hit against the beam. He was a man who never 
missed any occasion of giving instruction : and upon 
this he said to me : <^ YOu are young and have the world 
before you : stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps." This adme thus beat into 
my heart) has frequently been of use to me; and I 
often think of it when I see pride mortified, and mis- 
fortunes brought upon people by their carrying their 
heads too high. ^ 

. I long much to see again my native place ; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 1733. I visit- 
ed it in 1733, 1743, 1753, and 1763 ; and in 1773 I was 
in England. In 1775 I had a sight of it, but could not 
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When I saw another fontl of popularitf » constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglects He fiays 
indeed^ says I, ton muck for Ms whietle. 

If I knew a miser who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow-citizens^ and the joys of 
benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth : Feor m9n% says J> you da indeed pay too much 
for your whittle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporeal sensations ; Mistaken marij says I, you 
are providing ftainfor yourself, instead of pleasure :■ you 
give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
^ debts, and ends his career In prison ; Alas^ says I, he 
has paid dear^ very dear for his whistle* 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, mar- 
ried to an ill-natured brute of a husband : What a pifxf 
U l«, says I, that she has paid so much for a whistle ! 

In short) I conceived that great part of the miseries of 
mankind were brought upon them by the false esti- 
tnates they had made of the value of things> and by their 
^ivinf too much for their wAiW/r^. ^ 
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A PETITION. 

TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENCY OF EDUCATION. 



I ADDRESS myself to all the friends of youths 
and conjure them to direct their compassionate re- 
gards to my unhappy fatoy in order to remove the pre- 
judices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us : and the two ^yel^ of man do not more 
resemble, nor are capable of being upon better terms 
with each other^ than my sister and myself) were it 
not for the partiality of our parents, who make the 
'most injurious distinctions between us. From my in- 
fancy I have been led to consider my sister as a being 
of more elevated rank. I was suffered to grow up 
without the least instruction^ while nothing was spared 
in her education. She had masters to teach her wri- 
ting, drawing, music, and other accomplishments ; but 
if by chance I touched a pencil, a pen, or a needle, I 
was bitterly rebuked : and more than once have I been 
beaten for being aukward, and wanting a graceful 
manner. It is true, my sister associated me with her 
upon some occasions ; but she always made a point of 
taking the lead, calling upon me only from necessity, 
or to figure by her side. 

But conceive not, Sirs, that my complaints are in- 
stigated merely by vanity— No ; my uneasiness is oc- 
casioned by one object much more serious. It is the 
practice in our family, that the whole business of pro- 
viding for its subsistence Sails, upon my sister and my- 
self If any indisposition should attack my sister--* 
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and I mention it in confidence^ npon this occasion> that 
she is subject to the gout, the rheumatisni and cnnipf 
without making mention of other accidents— -what would 
be the i^te of our poor family ? Must not the regret 
of our parents be excessiye, at ha^ng placed so great 
a difference between sisters who are so perfectly equal ? 
Alas ! we must perish from distress : for it would not 
be in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief) having been obliged to employ the hand of ano- 
ther in^ transcribing the request which 1 have now the 
honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend} Sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 
injustice of an exclusive tendernessv and of the neces- 
sity of distributing their care and affection among all 
their children equally. 

I am, with profound respecti 

Sirs, 

Your obedient servant, 

. - THE LEFT HAND. 
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THE 

HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 

THERE are two sorts of people in the worlds 
who, with equal degrees of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become the one happy, and the 
other miserable. This arises very much from the dif- 
ferent views in which they consider things, persons, and 
events ; and the effect of those different vieifhi upon 
their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placeds they may 
i^nd conveniences and Inconveniencies j in whatever 
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company^ they may find persons and conversation more 
or less pleasing: at whatever table, they may meet 
■with meats and drinks of better and worse taste, dishes 
better and worse dressed: in whatever climate, they 
"Will find good and bad weather : under whatever go- 
vernment, they may find good and bad laws, and good 
and bad administration of those laws; in whatever 
poem, dr work of genius, they may see faults and beau-, 
ties : in almost every face and every person, they may 
discover fine features and defects, good and bad quali- 
ties. 

'■ Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people 
above-mentioned, fix their attention, those . who are 
disposed to be happy, on the conveniences of things, 
the pleasant part of the conversation, the well dressed 
dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine weather, 
&c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those who are 
to be unhappy, think and speak only of the contraries. 

Hence they are contmually discontented them- 
selves, and by their xemarks, sour the pleasures of 
society ; offend personally many pt^ople, and make 
themselves every where disagreeable. If this turn of 
mind " was founded in nature, such unhappy persons 
would be the more to be pitied. But as the clisposi- 
tion to criticise, and to be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken 
up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown 
into a habit, which, though at present strong, may ne- 
vertheless be cured, when those who have it are con- 
vinced of its bad effects on their felicity; 1 hope this 
little admonition may be of service to them, and put 
them on chaiiging a habit, which, though in the exer- 
cise it is chiefiy an act of imagination, yet has serious 
consequences in life, as it brings on real griefs and 
misfortunes. For as many are offended by, and nobody 
loves, this sort of people ; no one shews them more 
than the most common civility and respect^ and scarcely 
that ; and this frequemly puts them out of humour, and 
draws them into disputes and contentions. If they aim 
at obtaining some advantage in rank or fortune, ftobody 
wishes il^em success, or will stir a step, or speak a 
word to favour their pretensions. If they incur public 

O 
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censure or disgrace^ no one mrill defend or excuse) and 
many join to aggravate their hiisconduct} and render 
them compleilely odious. If these people will not change 
this bad habit, and condescend to be pleased with what 
Js pleasing, without fretting tliemselves and others 
about the contraries, it is good for others to avoid 
an acquaintance with them ; which is always disagreea- 
ble, and sometimes very inconvenient, especially when 
one finds one's self entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, from 
experience, very cautious in this particular, and care- 
fully avoided any intimacy with such people. He hadf 
like other philosophers, a thermometer to shew him 
the heat of the weather ; and a barometer, to mark 
when it is likely to prove good or bad ; but there be* 
ing no instrument indented {o discover at first sighty 
this unpleasing disposition in a person, he^ for that pur*^ 
pose, made use of his legs ; one of which was remark- 
ably handsome, the other,^ by some accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a' stranger, at the first intervlew> 
regarded his ugly leg more than his handsome one, he 
doubted i)im. If he spoke of ity and took no notice of 
the handsome leg, that was sufficient to determine my 
philosopher to have no further acquaintance with him. 
Every body has not this two-legged instrument ; but 
every one, with a little attention, may observe signs of 
that carping, fault*finding disposition, and take the 
same* resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of thos^ 
infected with it. I therefore advise those critical, queru- 
lous, discontented, unhappy people, that if they wish to 
be respected and beloved by others, and happy in them* 
selves, they should leave off looking at the ugly leg. 
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CONVERSATION 



OF A 



COMPANY OF EPHEMERAE ; 



lyiTH THE SOLILOQUY OP ONE ADVANCED IN AGE. 



TO MADAME BRILLIANT, 



YOU may remember^ my dear Friend that when 
we lately spent that happy day, in the delightful gar- 
den and sweet society of the Moulin Joly^ I stopt a 
little in one of our walksi^and staid some time behind 
the company. We had been shewn numberless skele- 
tons of a kind of little fiyi caUed, an EphemersS} whose 
successive generations^ we were told, were bred and^ 
expired within the day. 1 happened to see a living 
company of them on a leaf, .who appeared to be en- 
gaged in conversation. You know I understand all 
the inferior animal tongues : my too great application 
to the study of them, is the best excuse I can give for 
the little progress, I have made in your charming lan- 
guage. I listened through curiosity to the discourse 
of these little creatures ; but as they, in their natural 
vivacity, spoke three or four together, I could make 
but little of their conversation, I found, however, by 
some broken expressions that I heard now and then> 
they were disputing warmly on the merit of two for- 
eign musicians, the one a couaiuy the other a muschc" 
to ; in which dispute they spent their time, seemingly 
a9 t'egardless of the shortness of life as if they had been 
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not merely innocenti but advantageotrsy to the van* 
quUhed as well as the victor. 

The game of chess is not merelf^an idle amuse- 
ment. Several valuable qualities of the mind) useful 
in the course of human lifey are to be acquired or 
strengthened by it) so as to become habits^ ready on 
all occasions. For Jife is a kind of chesst in which we 
have often points to gain^ and competitors or adveraa* 
ries to contend with, and in which there is a vaat varie- 
ty of good and 111 events, that are in some degree^ the 
effects of prudence or the want of it* By platying at 
chess, then, we may learn, 

I. Foresight^ which looks a little into futurity, and 
considers the consequences that may attend an action ; 
for it is continually occurring to the player^ ^< If I 
move this piece, what will be the advantage of tny 
new situation ? What use can my adversary tnake <^ 
it to annoy me ? What other moves can I make to 
support it, and to defend myself from his attacks ?'^ 

II. Circumtfiecticn^ which surveys the whole chess- 
boardf or scene of action^ the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the dangers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
other, the probabilities that the adversary may take this 
er that move, and attack this or the other piecC) and 
what different means can be used to avoid his stroke} 
or turn its consequences against him.^ 

III. Caution J not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly the 
4aws of the game, such as, " If you touch a piece, you 
" must move it somewhere ; if you set it downi you 
'* must let it stand ;'' and it is therefore best that these 
rules should be observed, as the game thereby becomes 
more the image of human life, and particularly of war j 
in which, if you have incautiously put yourselves into a 
bad and dangerous position, you cannot obtain your 
enemy's leave to withdraw your troops, and place them 
more securely, but you must abide all the consequences 
of your rashness. 
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Aildi la^Iy vre learn by chess the habit of no^ being 
' discouraged by fireaent bad afifiearances in the state Zf 
our affuirSi the habit oihofiing for a favourable change^ 
and that e$ fier severing in the search <f resources. The 
^ game is so full of events> there is such a viTriety of 
turns in it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden vi- 
cissitudes, and one so frequently, after long contem- 
plation^ discovers the meaps of extricating oneself /from 
a supposed insurmountable difficulty ; that one is en* 
couraged to continue the contest to the last, in hopes 
of victory by our own skill, or at least giving a itale 
mate, by the negligence of our adversaf y» And who- 
ever considers, what in chess he often sees instances 
of, that particular pieces of success are apt to produce 
presumption, and its consequent inattention, by which 
the loss may be recovered, will learn not to be too 
much discouraged by the present $ucceS9 of his adver* 
sary, nor to despair of final good fortune, upon every 
little check he receives in pursuit of it* 

That we may therefore, be induced more .frequent* 
ly to choose this beneficial amusement, in preference 
tp otberai, wrhich are not attended wlt^ the sam^ ad« 
vantdgea, every circunastance which may increase the 
pleasures of it should be regarded : and every action 
or word that is unfair^ disrespectful, or that in any way 
may give uneasineas, should be avoided, as contrary 
I to the immediate intention of both the players, which 

|, is to pass the time agreeably. 

j Thereforci first, If it is agreed to play according to 

: the strict rules : then those rules are to be exactly ob* 

) served by both parties, and should not be insisted on 

for one side, while deviated from by the other for this 
is not equitable. 

Secondly, If it is agreed n6t to observe the rules ex* 
actly, but one party demands indulgences, he should 
^ then be as willing: to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, No false move should ever be made to extri- 
cate yourself out of a difficulty, or to gain an advantage. 
There can be no pleasure in playing wHh a person 
once detected in such unfair practice. 



(■ 
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Fourthly", If your adversary i% long in playing, you 
ought not to hurry him, or exjiress any uneasiness at 
his delay. You should not sing, nor whistle, nor look 
at your watch, nor take up a book to read, normake a 
tapping with your feet on the floor, or with your iin- 
gers on the table, nor do any thing that may disturb 
his attention* For all these things displease, and they 
do not show your skill in playing, but your craftiness or 
your rudeness. 

Fifthly, You ought not to* endeavour to amuse and de - 
ceive your adversary, by pretending to have made bad 
moves, aiid saying that you have now lost the game, in 
order to make him secure and careless, and inattentive 
to your schemes ; for this is fraud and deceit, not skill 
in the game. 

. Sixthly, You must not, when you have ffained a vic- 
tory, use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor 
show too much pleasure; but endeavour to console 
your adversary, and make him less dissatisfied with 
himself, by every kind of civil expression that may be 
used with truth, such as, << You understand the game 
*♦ better than I, but you are a little inattentive ;'* or, 
*' you play too fast /* or, *'you had the best of the game> 
*^ but something happened to divert your thoughts, and 
*♦ that turned it in my favour." 

Seventhly, If you are a spectator while others play, 
observe the most perfect silence. For if you give ad- 
vice you offend both parties; hira against whom you 
give it, l>ecause it may cost the loss of his game ; him 
in whose favour you give it, because, though it be "good 
and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he might have 
had, if you had permitted him to think until it had oc- 
curred to himself. Even after a move, or moves, you 
must not, by replacing the pieces, show how it might 
have been placed better : for that displeases, and may 
occasion disputes and doubts about their true situation. 
All talking to the players lessens or diverts their atten- 
tion, and is therefore unpleasing. Nor should you 
give the least hint to either party, by any kind of 
ncffse or motion, if you do/ you are* unworthy to be 
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^ sj^ectator. If you have a mind to exercise or 
show your judgment) do it in playing your own game, 
when you have an opportunity, not in criticising,'' or 
meddling with, or counselling the play of others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorously, ac- 
cording to the rules above-mentioned, theo moderate 
your desire of victory over your adversary, and be plead- 
ed with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at eve" 
Ty advantage offered by his unskilfulness or inattention; 
but point out to him kindly, that by such a move he pla- 
ces or leaves a piece in danger and unsupported ; that 
by another he will put his king in a perilous situation, 
&c. By this generous civility (so opposite to the un« 
fairness above forbidden) you may, indeed, happen to 
lose the game to your opponent, but you will win what 
is better, his esteem, his respect^ and his affection; to- 
gether with the silent approbation and gopd-will of im- 
partial spectators. 



THE 

ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAMS. 

INSCEIBED TO MISS***, 

Being written at her request. 



As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes 
painful dreams, it becomes of some consequence to ob- 
tain the one kind and avoid the other ; for, whether 
real or imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure* 
If we can $Teep without dreaming, it is well that pain* 
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ful dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, ^e can 
have any pleasing dreams, it is as the French say, tant 
gmgne^ so much added to the pleasure of life. 

To this end it is, in the first place necessary to be 
careful in preserving health, by due exercise, and great 
temperance; for, in sickness, the imagination is disturb* 
ed ; and disagreeable, soitietimes terrible ideas are apt 
to present themselves. Exercise should precede meals, 
not immediately follow them ; the first promotes, the 
latter, unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If, after 
exercise, we feed sparingly the digestion will be easy 
and good, the body lightsome, the temper cheerful^ 
and all the animal functions performed agreeably. Sleep 
when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed. 
While indolence, with full feeding, occasion night- 
mares and horrors inexpressible : we fall from preci- 
pices^ are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers and de- 
mons, and experience every variety of distress. Ob- 
serve, howeverthat the quantities of food and exercise 
are relative thiDgs : thos^ who move much m^y and 
indeed ought to eat more ; those who use little exer- 
cise, should eat little. In general, mankind, since the 
improvement in cookery, eat about twice as much as 
nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup- 
pers, after full dinners. Indeed as there is a difference 
in constitutions, some rest well after these meals ; ' it 
costs them pnly a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, after* 
which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more com- 
mon in the newspapers, than instances of people, who, 
after eating a hearty supper, are found dead a-bed in the 
morning. ' ' ' 

Another ipeans of preserving health, to be attended 
to, is the having a constant supply of fresh air in youir 
bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the sleep- 
ing in rooms exactly closed, and in beds surrounded by 
curtains. No outward air, that may come unto you, 
is so unwholesome as the unchanged air, often breath- 
ed, of a close chamber. As boiling water does not 
grow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that 
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receive greater heat can escape j so living bodies do 
ndt putrify, if the particlea as fast as they become pu- 
trid, can be thrown t)fF. Nature expels them by the 
pores of the skin and lungs, and in a free open air^ 
they are carried off; but in a close room, we receive 
them again and again, though they become more and 
more corrupt. A number of persons crowded into a 
small room, thus spoil the air in a few minutes, and 
even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 
A single person is said to spoil only a gallon of air per 
minute, and therefore requires a longer time to spoil a 
chamber full ) but it is done, however, in proportion, 
and many putrid disorders hence have their origin. It 
is recorded of Methusalem, who being the longest 
liver, may. be supposed to have best preserved his 
health, that he slept always in the open air; fol*, when 
he had lived five hundred years, an angel said. to him : 
« Arise, Methusalem ; aiid build thee an house, for 
^ thou shalt, live yet five hundred years longer.'* But 
Methusalem answered and said : <^ If I am to live but 
<* five hundred years longer, it is not worth while to 
^< build me an house--«I will sleep in the air as I have 
<^ been used to do." Physicians, after having for ages 
contended that the sick should not be indulged witA 
fresh air, have at length discovered that it may do them 
good. It is therefore to be hoped that they may in time 
discover likewise that it is not hurtful to those who are 
in health ; and that we may be then cured of the aero- 
phobia that at present distresses weak minds, and make 
them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than 
leave open the windows of a bed*chamber, or put down 
the glass of a coach. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
ter,* will not receive more ; and that matter must re- 

- • What physicians c&ll the perspirable matter, is that vapour 
which passes off fixtxn our bodies, from the kings, and through the 
pores of the sfcin.^ The quantity of this is said to be five eighths 
of what we eat. 
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main in our bodies, and occftsion diseases : but it gives 
some previous notice of its being about to be hurtful^ 
by producing certain uneasiness, slight indeed at first, 
such asy wi{h regard to the lungs, is a trilling sensa- 
tion, and to the pores of the skin a kind of restlessness 
which is difficult to describe, and few that feel it know 
the cause of it. Bat we may recollect, that sometimes, 
on waking in the night, we have, if warmly covered, 
found it difficult to get asleep again.. We funi often 
without finding repose in any position. This figgetti- 
nesa, to use a vulgar expression for want of a better, is 
occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the sl^in, owing^ 
to the retention of the perspirable matter — the bed 
clothes having received their quantity, and, being satu- 
rated, refusing to take any more. To become sensible 
of this by an experiment, let a person keep his position 
in the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes and suffer 
fresh air to approach the part uncovered of his body ; 
he will then feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the 
air will immediately relieve, the skin, by receiving, 
licking up, and carrying off, the load of perspirable 
matter that incommoded it. For every portion of cool 
air that approaches the warm skin, in receiving its 
part of that vapour, receives therewith a degree of 
heat, that rarefied and renders it lighter, when it will 
be pushed away, with its burthen, by iiooler, and. 
therefore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment sup- 
plies its place, and then, being likewise changed, and^ 
warmed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is 
the order of nature, to prevent animals being infected 
by their own perspiration. He will now be sensible of 
the difference between the part exposed to the air, and 
that which remaining sunk in the bed, denies the air 
access : for this part now manifests, its uneasiness more 
distinctly by the comparison, and the seat of the unea" 
siness is more plainly perceived, than when the whole 
surface of the body was affected by it. -^ 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of un- 
pleasing dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the 
mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of ' 
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Tarious kifids, VfiUf in sleep, be the natural conse- 
quences. The remedies, preventive and curative^ 
follt)w: 

1. By eating moderately, (as before advised for 
health^s sake) less perspirable matter is produced in a 
given time ; hence the bed-clothes receive it longer 
before they are saturated ; and we may, therefore, sleep 
longer, before we are made uneiisy by their refusing to 
receive any more. 

2, By using thinner and more porous bed*clotheS| 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily to 
pass through them, we are less incommoded, such be*- 
ing longer tolerable* 

• 3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
fitxd you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes well) 
with at least twenty shakfss, then throw the bed openy 
and leave it to cool ; in the mean while) coniinuing 
undrest, walk about your chamber, till your skin has 
had time to discharge its load, which it will do sooner 
as the air may be drier and colder. When you begin 
to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to your 
bed ; and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep will 
be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes presented to 
your fancy, will be of the pleasant kind. I am often 
as agreeably entertained with them, as by the scenery 
of an opera. If you happen to be too indolent to get 
out of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up your bed- 
clothes with one arm and leg, bO as to draw in a good 
deal of fresh air, and, by letting them fall, force it out 
again. This, repeated twenty times, will so clear them 
of the perspirable matter they have imbibed, as to per- 
mit your sleeping well for some time afterwards. But 
this latter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in risilig, when 
they wake in a hot bed, and going into the cool one. 
SucK' shiftings of beds would also be of great service 
to persons ill in a fever, as it refreshes and f'requentlf 
procures sleep. A very large bed^ that will admit a 

- P 
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reniovil so distant from the first situation as to l>e cdol 
aod i^ifwtj may in a degree answer the same end. 

One* or two observations more will conclude thi^ 
Utile inece. Care must be taken, when jron lie down, 
to dispose yonr pillow so as to suit your manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; then place 
your limbs so as not to bear inconveniently ha|-d upon 
one another, as for instance, the joints of your ancles : 
f»r though a bad position may at first |^ve but little 
pun, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will ren* 
der it less toleraUe, and the uneasiness may come on 
while you are asleep and disturb your imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But Uiough iheyi 
ynll generally preve effectual in producing the end in- 
tended, there is a case in which the most punctual t>b» 
servance of them will be totally frnitless* I ne«d not 
mention the ease to you, my dear friend : but my ao<* 
count of the art would be imperfect without it The 
case is, when the person who desires to have pleasant 
dreams has not taken care to preserve, what is neces'*^ 
saiy above all thingsi 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 
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Advice to a young tradesman. 



WRITTEN ANNO 1746. 

To my Friend A. B« 



v^a j^ott Aflve demredii ofme^ I write thefollQwing hint$^ 
wfdfh have been rf Mervice t» me^ and may^ if odnrv^ 
edy bt 99 to you. 



REMEMBER that time is mooey. He tbat can earn 
ten fthilliogft a day by his labour, and goes abroad* or 
alts idle one half of that dayi tboagh he spends but six- 
j^pnce during his diver^on or idleness^ ought not to 
reckon rAa/ the only expense ; be has really spent^ ct 
father thrown away^ five, shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due> he gives me 
the interest) or so much as I can make of it during 
fhat time* This amounts to a considerable sum where a 
lA'an has good and large credit, and makes good use 
of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget moneyt and its offspring 
can beget more* and so on. Five sMllings turned is 
aix ; turned again^ it is seven and three pence ; and 
so on till it becomes an hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it) the more it produces every turning, so 
that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a brcedkig^ sow, destroys all her offspring to th(^ 
thousandlh generation. He that, murders a crown, de* 
stroys all thi^^ it might have produced) even scores 
^ ^unds. 
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^Remember that six pounds a ^ear is but a groat a 
da)r. For this little sum, which m.*y be daily wasted 
either in time or expense, unperceived, a man o*' cre- 
dit may, on his own security, have the constant pos- 
session and use of an huodred pounds. So much in 
stock, briskly turned by an indubtiious man, produces 
gre^t advantages. 

Remember thk sayln^p, "The. good paymaster is 
lord of another man's purse." He: that Is known la 
pay punctually and exuctly to the time he promise s, 
,may at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the. mo- 
ney bis friends can spare. This is sometimes of great 
use. After industry and frugality, nothing eontributes 
more to the rai&ing of a young man in the world, than 
punctuality and justice in all his deaUogs : therefore 
never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time 
you promised, least a disappointment shut ^p your 
friend's pirrse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affects a man's credft 
are to be regarded. The sound of ;yotrr hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a credi* 
tbr, makes him easy six months longer; but if he seea 
you at a billiard table, -or hears your voice at a tavern^ 
when you should be at work, he sentls for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive it in a 
lump. 

It shews, besides, that you are mind&il of what you 
^we ; it makes you appear a careful, as well as an ho- 
nest man, and that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who havt credit fall into. To prevent this keep 
an exact account, for some time, hoth of your expcnces 
and your income. If you take the pains at first to meri» 
tion parijculars, it will have this good effect; you will 
discover how wonderfully small trifling expences mount 
up to large sums, aftd^ will discern what mii^ht hav6 
been, and may for the future be saved, without occa*- 
sioning any great inconvenience* 
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In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it| is as 
plalil as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, industry and frugality^ that is, waste neither 
Hme nor money, hut make the best use of both. With- 
out industry and fruq;aiity nothing wtil do, and with 
them every thing. He thut gets all he can honestlyy 
and saves ali he gets, (necessary expencea excepted) 
will certainly become HcA— if that Being who goyerns 
the world, to whom all should look for a blessing on 
their honest endeavours, doth not, in his wise Provi* 
ddD€e> otherwise determine. 

AN OLD TRADESMAN. 



NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT 
WOULD BE RICH. 



WRITTEJ^ ANNO 173^ 

THE use of money is all the advantage there Is ift 
having money 

For six poumls a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds^i provided yoU: are a man* of known 
prudence and honesty. 

He that spehds a groat a day idly, snends idly above 
six pounds a year> which is the price for the use of one 
hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat'^s. worth of his time, per 
day, one day with another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses .live shillings worth of time> loseft 
five shillings, and might as prudently throw flye shit* 
Ungs into the sea* 

. P2: 
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First, let honesty and industry be thj^ constant coov 
panions ; and* 

Secondlji spend one penny less than thy cleat 
gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket soon begin to 
thrivcf and will never again cry with the empty belly- 
ache ; neither will creditors insult thee, nor want op- 
press, nor hanger bite, nor nakedness freeate thee. The 
whole hemisphere will shine brighter) and pleasure 
spring ttp in every comer of thy heart. Now, there- 
fore, embrace these rules and be happy. Banish the 
bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, and live Inde* 
pendente Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy 
face at the approach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of 
feeling little when the sons of fortune walk at thy right 
hand ; for independency, whether with little or much, 
is good fortune, and placeth thee on even ground with 
' the proudest of the golden fleece. Oh then, be wise, 
and let industry walk with thee in the morning, and 
attend thee until thou reachest the evening hour for 
rest* Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and 
never forget to have a penny, when, all thy expences 
are enumerated and* paid ; then shalt thou reach the 
point of happiness, and independence shall be thy shield 
and buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul 
walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch because he 
hath riches, nor pocket an abuse because the hand which 
offers it wears a ring set with diamonds. 
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AN ECONOMICAL PR'OJECT. 



[A Translat^n of this letter appeared in one of the 
Daily Papers of Paris, about the Year 1784. Tim 
following is the original Piece^ with some Additions^' 
ami Corrections made in it by the AuthoT.~| 



Tq the AiUhora. qf tht J<iwrnal^, 

HESSlEUftS^ 

YOU often entertain us with; accounts of new drsco- 
▼eries. Permit nie to com^Bunicate to the public, 
through your paper, one that hd» lately been made by 
myself, and which I conceive nwy be of great ntHity. 

J was ^lie othir evening in a grand company,^ where 
the new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was in- 
troduced, and much admired for its splendor; but a 
general enquiry was made, whether the oil it consumed^ 
was net in proportion to the li^ht it afforded, in which 
case there would be na saving m the nse of it. No one 
present could satisfy us in that point, which, all agreed 
ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing ta 
lessen^ if possible, the esjEpence of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other article of family e^cpence wae^ 
80 much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concepn for oecono- 
iny ; for I love osconomy exceedingly^ 

I went heme» and ta bed^ three or four hours after 
midnight, with my head full of the subject. An ac- 
cidental sodden n<^ waked me about fks^ ia tb^ momr 
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ing, when I was Surprised :to find my room filled with 
iight i and I imagined at first, that a number of those 
lamps had been brought into it : but rubbing my eyesy 
J perceived the light came in at the windows. I got up 
and looked out to see what might be the occasion of it) 
when I saw the sun just rising above the horizon,^ from 
whence he poured his rays plentifully into my chamber ; 
my domestic having negligently omitted the precedlnjgp 
evening to close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes verf well| and 
found that it was but six o'clock ; and still thinking it 
something extraordinary that the sun should rise sor 
early, I looked into the almanack ; where I found it 
to be the hour given for his rising on that day. J 
looked forward too, and found he was to rise still ear- 
lier every, day till toward the end of June; and that 
at no time in the year he retarded his rising so long 
as till eight o'clock. Your readersi who with me have 
never seen any signs of sunshine before noon, ^nd seU 
dom regard the astronomical part of the almanack, will 
be as much astonished as I was, when they hear of his 
rising so early ; and especially when I assure them 
that he gives Hg'ht aa soon as he rises. I am convinced 
of this. I am certain of the fact* One cannot be more 
certain of any fact. I saw it with my own eyes. And 
having repeated this observation the three following 
monrings, I found always precisely the same result. 

Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this discove* 
ry to others, 1 can easily perceive by their oounte-* 
nances, though they forbiar expressing it in, words, 
that they do not quite believe me. One, indeed} who 
is a learned natural philosopher, has assured me, that 
I must certainly be mistaken as to the circumstance of 
the light conning into my room: for it being well 
known, as he says, that there could be na light abroad 
a^ that hour, it follows that none could enter from 
without ;: and that of consequence* my windows being 
accidentally left open, instead of letting in the light, 
hiid only served to let out the darkness ; «id he used 



many tngenioiss aifguments to shew roe how { might* 
by tiiat meensy heve been deceived. I own that he 
puzzled me a ltttle» but he did not satisfy me ; and 
the subseqaent obseiraHons I made, as above mention* 
§6f confirmed me in my first opinion. 

T^fl event has given rise, in my mind, to several 
serious Md important reflections. I considered that) 
if I ha^ not b^n awakened so early in the rooming, 
I should have ^lept six hours longer by the tight of the 
tun, ind in exchange have lived six hours the follow-, 
ing night by candle-light; and the latter being a much 
more expensive light than the formiBrf my love of oeco« 
nomy induced me to muster up what little arithmetic 
I was master of, and to make some calculations, which 
I shall give yoU) after observing, that utility is, in my 
epinioiH the test of value in matters of invention, and 
that a discovery wh&ch can be applied to no use, o^ ik 
not good for smnething, is good for nothing. 

I took Amt the' basis of my calculation the suppotl- 
tioli that there mtt .100,000 ismtHes in Paris, and that 
these fttmUiescdnsuffie in the night half a pound of 
bemgiee, or candles per hour. I think this is a mo- 
derate allowance^ taking one family with anothei^; 
for though I believe some consume less, I know that 
"many eonsume a great deal mote. Then estimating 
«even hours per day, as the medium quantity between 
the time of :the^ sun's rising and ours, he rising during 
the SIX Allowing months from six to eight hours be- 
fore upon, .and Uiefe being* seven hotirs of course per 
n^ht in which we bum candlesy the account will stand 
tbus-^ 

I9 the six montlis between the twentieth of March 

and, ther twenHeth of September, there are 
Nights • . . '. . - , • 18f 

Hours of each ni^t in which we burn 

candles «» • * .. « . 7 



Multiplication gives for the total num* 
ber of hours , . - , . • • . . i^si 
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These l,Sd^rliour9 multiplied by 100,000 

the number of inhabitants, give • • 138,100,000 

One hundred twenty-eight millions and 
one hundred thousand hours, spent at 
Paris by candle-light, which, at half a 
pound of wax and tallow per hour, 
gives the weight of 64)050,000 

Sixty-foxir millions and fifty thousand of 
pounds, which, estimating the whole 
at the medium price of thirty sols the 
pound, make the sum of ninety-six 
millions and seventyrfive thousand 
livres touroois ---..-- 96,075,000 

An immense sum i that the city of Paris might save 
every year, by the oeconomy of using sunshine instead 
6f candles. 

If it should be said, that the people are apt to be 
obstinately attached to old customs, and that u will be 
difiicult to induce «them to rise before noon, conse- 
quently my discovery can be of little use ; I answer, 
Ml deafierandum. I believe all who have common 
sense, as soon as they have learnt from this paper that 
it is day-light when the sun rises, will contrive to rise 
with him ; and to compel the resti I wolSld propose the 
following regulations : 

First. Let a tax be laid of a lois per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operaticHi of police 
be made use of to prevent our burning candles, that 
inclined us last winter to be more oeconomical in burn- 
ing wood; th&t is, let guards be plaeed in the shops 
of the wax and tallow-chandlers, and no fkmily be per- 
mitted to be supplied witH more tlumone poimd of can- 
dles per week. 

Third. Let guards be posted to stop all the coaches, 
See. that would pass the streets after sunset, except 
those of physieiensf surgeons and mtdwives. 
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Fourth. Every morning ^% soon a^ the sun raes, Jet 
all the bells in every church be set ringing ; and if that 
is not sufficient^ let cannon be fired in every street) and 
wake the sluggards efrectually, and make them open 
their eyes to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days ; after which 'the reformation will be as natural 
and easy as the present irregularity : for, ce finest que 
le firemier fias qui coutc. Oblige a man io rise at four 
in the morning, and it is more than probable he shall 
go willingly to bed at eight in the evening ; and hav- 
ing had eight hours sleep, he wilj rise more willingly 
at four the morning following. But this sum of 
ninety^six millions and seventy-five thousand livres is 
not the whole of what may be saved by my oeconomical 
projeet* You may observe, that I have calculated upon 
only one half the year, and much may be saved in the 
other, though the days are shorter. Besides, the im- 
mense stock of wax and tallow left unconsumed during 
the summer, will probably make candles much cheaper 
for the ensuing vrinter, and continue cheaper as long as 
the proposed reformation shall -be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery^ thus freely 
communicated and bestowed, by me on the public, I 
demand neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, nor 
any other reward whatever. I expect only to have the 
honour of it. And yet I know there are little envi- 
ous minds who will, as usual, deny me this, and say 
that my invention was known to the ancients, and 
perhaps they n^ay bring passages out of the old books 
in proof of it* I will not dispute with these people 
tliat the ancients knew nQt the sun would rise at cer- 
tain hours.;, they possibly had, as we have, almanacks 
that predicted it : b\it it does not follow from thence 
that they knew he^gavc Hght oM^toan as he rose. This 
is what I claini as my discovery. If the ancients 
knew it, it must long since haye been forgotten, for 
it certainly was unknown to th,e^ moderns, at least to 
the Parisians ;• which to prove I need use.but onepjain 
siniple argument- , Ibey are aa well instructed, judi- 
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ciousy and prudent a people as exist any where in the 
world, all professing, like myself, to be lovers of (Eco- 
nomy ; and, from the many heavy taxes required from 
them by the necessities of the state, have surely reason 
to be ceconomical. I say it is impossible that so sensi- 
ble a people, under such circumstances should have 
lived so long by the smoky, unwholesome, and enor- 
mously expensive light of candles, if they had really 
known that they might have had as much pure light of 
the sun for nothing. 

I am, 8cc. 

AN ABONNE. 



ON MODERN INNOVATIONS. 

IN TB£ 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND IN 

PRINTING 

To Noah Wsbsteb, Juk. Esq. at Hartford. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1789. 

Dear Sir, 

I RECEIVED, some time since, your DieeertationB 
on the EngHah Language^ It is an excellent Vork, 
and will be greatly useful in turning the thoughts of 
our countrymen to correct writing. Please to accept 
my thanks for it, as well as for the great honour you 
have done me in its dedication, I ought to have made 
this acknowledgment sooner, but much indisposition 
prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the 
purity of our language both in its expression and pro- 

Q 



nunciatioO) and in correcting tlic popillar errors teTC'- 
ral of our states are continually falling into with res- 
pect to both* Give me leave to mention some of Uiem» 
though possibly they may already have j>ccurred to 
you. I wish, however^ that in some future publica- 
tion of yours you would set a discountenancing mark 
upon them» The first I remember, Is the word tm* 
firtned. When I left New-England in the 3rear . l7Sd, 
this word had never been used among us, as far as I 
know, but in the sense of ameliorated^ or made bttter^ 
except once in a very old book of Dr. Mathers, enti- 
tled, Remarkable firovidencee. As that man wrote a 
very obscure hand, I remember that when I read 
that word in his book, used instead of the word rm- 
fdoyedi I conjectured that it was an error of the prin- 
ter, who had mistaken a short / in the writing for an 
r and a y with too short a tail for a v, whereby em- 
ployed was converted into hnfiroved : but when I re- 
turned to Boston in 1733, I found this change had ob- 
tained favour, and was then become common ; for I 
met with it often in perusing the newspapers, Where 
it frequently made an appearance rather ridiculous. 
Such, for instance, as the advertisement of a coiintry 
house to be sold, which had been many years imfiroved 
as a tavern ; and in the character of a deceased coun- 
try gentleman, that he had been, for more than thirty 
years, imfiroved as a justiee of the peace. This Use of 
the word imftrove is peculiar to New-England, and not 
to be met with among any other speakers of English, 
either on this or the other side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, { find that' seve- 
ral 0|her new words have be^n introduced i^ito our 
parliamentary language. For example, I find/ a verb 
formed from the substantive notice, i ehotUd^nqt have 
noticed thia^ where it not that the gentleman^ &c. Al- 
so another verb from the substantive aivocate ; The 
gentleman who advocates, or who has advocated that 
motion^ &c. Another from the substantive /irogre^^, 
the most awkward and abominable of the three ; The 
rommUtee having progressed, reeolved to adjourn. The 



word of^c%edf Ihough not & new word, I find used in a 
new xnannery as, The gentlantn wko are opposed to thi9 
tnauurei to wkich I have txha my8e{fatway4 been oppos- 
ed. If you should happen to be of my opinion with 
v^Spect to these inoovatiojosf you will use your autho- 
inty in-reprobatingf tbeni* 

Tlie Latin iang^uagei' long the vehicle used in dis- 
tributing knowrledge among the d^erent nations of 
Europe, is daUy more and more neglected ; and one 
of the modern tongues, viz. French^ seem in point of 
universality, to have supplied its place. It is spoken 
indil the courts of Europe; and most of the literati, 
those even who do ^not speak it, have acquired a know- 
ledge of itf to enable them easily to read the books 
that are written in it. This gives a omsiderable ad- 
vantage to that nati<Hi. It enables its authors to incul- 
cate and spread through other nations, such Sentiments 
and opinions^ oa important points, as are most condu- 
cive to its interests^ or whidi may contribute to its re- 
putation^ by promotaag the common interests^ of man- 
kind. It is, perhaps, owing to its being written in 
French, that Voltaire's Treatise on Toleration has had 
so sudden and so great an effect on the bigotry t>f Eu- 
rope, as almost entirely to disarm it. The general use 
of the French language has likewise a very advanta- 
geous effect mi theprofits of the bookselling branch of 
commerce, it being well known, that the more copies 
' can be sold that are struck off from one composition of 
types, the profits increase in a much greater proportion 
than they do in making a greater number of pieces in 
any other kind of manufacture. And at present there 
is no capital town in Europe without a French booksel- 
lerfs shop corresponding with Paris* Our English bids 
fiedr to obtain the second place. The great body of ex- 
cellent printed sermons in our language, and the free- 
dom of our^writings on political subjects, have induced 
a great number of divines of different sects and nations, 
as wellies gentlemen concerned in public affairs to stu- 
dy it, so far at least as to read it. And if we were to 
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endeavour the facilitating its progress^ tke study of our 
tongue might become much, more general. Those 
who haire employed some part of their time in learnings 
a new language, must have frequently observed, that 
while their acquaintance with it was imperfect, diffi* 
• culties, small in themselves, operated as great ones in -• i 
obstructing their progress. A book for example, ill ' 

printed, or a prcmunciation in speaking not well arti- 
culated, would render a sentence unintelligible, which 
from a clear print, or a distinct speaker, would have 
keen immediately comprehended. If therefore, we 
would have the benefit of seeing our language more 
generally known among mankind^ we should endeavour 
to remove all the difficulties, however small, that dis- 
courage the learning of it. But I am sorry to observey 
that of late years, those difficulties, instead of being 
diminished, have been augmented. 

In examining the English books that were printed 
between the restoration and the accession of George the 
Second, we may observe, that aU substantives were be- 
gun with a capital, in which we imitated our mother 
tongue, the German. This was more particularly 
useful to those who were not well, acquainted with the 
English, there being such a prodigious number of our 
words that are both verbs and substantives, and spelt 
in the same manner, though often accented differently 
in pronunciation. This method has, by the fancy of 
printers, of late years, been entirely laid aside ; from 
an idea, that suppressing the capitaU shews the charac- 
ter to greatec advantage; those letters, prominent 
above the line, disturbing its even, regular appearance. 
The effect of this change is so considerable, that a 
learned man in France, who used to read our books, 
though not perfectly acquainted with our language, in 
conversation with me on the subject of our authors, 
attributed the greater obscurity he found in our mo- 
dern books, compared with those written in the period 
above mentioned, to change of style for the worse in 
our writers ; of which mistake I convinced him, py 
marking for him each substantive with a capital, in a 
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paragraph^ which kc then easily under^oodi though be* 
fere he ecaiid not xomprebend it. This shews the ui- 
cjonTenienoe of that pretended improvement. 

Pcom the same fondness for an uniform and even 
appearance of characters in the Unet the printers have 
of la|« banished also the Italic tj^pes^ in which words of 
importance to b^ attended to in the sense of the sen* 
tence» and vot'ds on which ai| emphasis should.be put 
in reading} used to be printed. And lately another 
fancy has induced other printers to use the round t in- - 
. stead of the long oner which formerly served well ip 
dis|inguish a word readily by its varied appearance. 
Certainly the omitting this prominent letter makes, a 
line, appear more even) but it renders it less immedi- 
^ely legible; as the paring of all men's noses might 
smooth and level their faces, but would render their 
physiognomies less di^nguishable. Add to all these 
improvements backwards, another modern fancy, that 
^tf^pHnting. is more beautiful than black. Hence 
the EngUsh new books are printed in so dim a charac- 
ter, as Ao, be read with .difficulty by old eyes, unless 
in a very strong lights and with good glasses. Who- 
ever compares a volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
printed between the years 1731 and 1740, with one 
of those printed in the last ten years> will be convinced 
of the much greater degree of perspicuity given by 
black than by the grey. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly 
remarked this difference to Faulkener, the printer of 
the Dublin Journal, who was vainly making encomiums 
on his own paper,* as the most complete of any in the 
world. " But Mr. Faulkener," says my lord, *< don't 
<* you think it might be still farther improved, by using 
" paper and ink not quite so near of a colour."— For 
all these reasons I cannot but wish that our American 
primers would, in their editions, avoid these fancied 
improvements, an4 tl^ereby render their works more 
agreeable to foreigners in Europe, to the great advan* 
tage of our bookselling commerce. 

Farther, to be more sensible of the adviintage of 
Clear anil distinct printings let us consider the assistance 
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it affords in reading \vcU &loUd to an andHo^f. In so 
doing the eye genis rally slides forward three or foar 
words before the voice* If the sight ctearly dtstin^ 
guishes what the coming words are, it glreff tkne to 
alter the modulation of the vpice, to exprei^ i^em pro- 
periy.^ But if they are obscurely printed, or disguised 
by omitting the capitals and long i% or otfeemHse, the 
leader is apt to modulate wrong, and finding he has 
done so, he is obliged to go back and begin the sen« 
tence again-, which lessens the pleasure of the hearers. 
This leads me to mention an old error in otir mode of 
printing. We are sensible that when a question is met 
with in the reading, there is a proper vafia^oa to be 
used in the management of the roice* We havCf, there- 
fore, a ^int, called an interrogation, affixedUo the 
^question, in order to distinguish it. But this is ab&uirdly 
placed at its end, so that the reader does not discover 
it till he finds that he has wrongly modulated hisvotcdf 
(ind is therefore obliged to begin again the sentiutce. 
To prevent this, the Spanish printers, more sensibly, 
place an interrogation at the beginning as well ^s at 
the end of the question. /We have another error of the 
same kind in printing plays, where some thing often 
occurs that is marked as spoken a«W<*.«— But the word 
aside is plated at the end of the speech, when it ought 
to precede it, as a direction to there&der, t*>at he may- 
govern his voice accordingly. The practice of oHr 
ladies in meeting five or six together, to form little 
busy parties, where each is employed in strnieliseful 
work, while one reads to them, is so cbmmendable in 
itself, that it deserves the attention of authors and prin^ 
ters to make it as pleasing as possible, both to the 
readers and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you, being, with sincere 
esteem, 

Sir, your most d>edietit and 
tpry humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



AN kCGOVVT OF THE HIGHEST COURT 07 JUDICATURE 

IN peukstlVaniAi V1Z« 

■ 

THE eOURr OF THE PRESS. 



Power of this Court. 

It may receiye- and promulg^ate accusations of all 
kindS) against all persons and characters among the 
Citizens of the state) . and e-ven . against all inferior 
courts; and naay judge* sentence, and condemn to in- 
fant, not on}y private individuals^ but public bodies^ 
&c* with or without ii^uiry or bearingt at the court's 
discreticm. ^ 

Wh/^MeJavQury or for whose emolument this court is es' 

tadUshed. 

In favour of about one citizen in five hundred, who 
by education, or practice in scribbling, has acquired 
a tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so as 
to bear printing ; or who is possessed of a press and a 
few types. This five hundredth part of the citizens 
have the privilege of accusing and abusing the other 
four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure; 
or they may i>ire out their pens and press to otherS| for 
that purpose. 

■m ■ 

Practice (f this Court, 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the com- 
mon courts of law* The accused is alloifred no grand 
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jury to judge of the truth of the acca^fi^tiDQ before it 
18 publicly made ; nor is tbe name of the accuser made 
known to him ; nor has he an opportunity of confront- 
ing tbe witneaMs against himy for they are kept in the 
dark, at in tbe Spamsh court of inquisition. Nor is 
there any petty jury of bis peers sworn to try the truth 
of the charges. Tbe proceedings are. also sometimes 
90 rapidy . that an honest good ciuzen may find himself 
suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and ii) tbe same 
morning judged and .condemned) and sentence pro- 
.nounced against him that he is a rogue and a yillain. 
Yet if an officer of this court receives tbe slightest 
cbeck for misconduct in tbis hijs ofBce, he claims im- 
mediately the • rights of a free citizen by the constitu- 
tion, and demands to know, bis accuser, to confront th^ 
witnessy and to have a fair trial by a jury of his peers, 

The foundation of iu auihorkif^ 

It is said to be founded on an article in the stete 
constitutimi, whicb establishes the liberty of the press 
-*>a liberty wbkh every Pennsylvanian would fight and 
die for, thougl) few of ut, I believe* halr« distinct 
ideas of its nature and extent. It seems, indeed, some- 
what like tbe liberty of the press, that felons have, by 
the common law of England before conviction^ that 
18, to be eitber pressed to death or hanged. If, by the 
liberty of tbe press, were understood merely the liberty 
of discussing tbe propriety of public measures and po* 
litical opinions, let us have as much of it as yon please ; 
but if it meatus the liberty of affronting, calunf^niating, 
and defaming one another, I, for my part, own myself 
willing to part with my share of it, whenever «ur legis- 
lators shall please to alter the law ; and shall cheerfully 
consent to. exchange my liberty of abi^sing others, for 
the privilege of npt being abu8«d myself^ 
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£y whom this court to commkoioned or conotituied. 

It has not any connmssion from the supreme exe« 
cutive couDcili who might previously judge of the abi- 
lities) integrity) knowledge^ &c. of the^ person to be 
appointed to this great trust of deciding upon the cha- 
racters and good &me of the citizens : for this court 
is above that council^ and may accuse^ judge^ and con- 
demn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary^ as in the 
court of dernier resort in the peerage of England. 
But any man who can procure pen, inks and paper^ 
with a press) a few types, and a huge pair of blacking 
ballS) may commissionate himselA and his court is im- 
mediately established in the plenary po'ssesuoo and ex« 
ercise of its rights. For if you make the least com- 
plaint of the judge's conduct) he daubs his blacking 
balls in your face wherever he meets you, ^nd besides 
teaijuig your private character to splinters, marks you 
out for the odium of the public, as an enemy to the 
liberty of the press. 

0/ the natural oufifioTt of this court. 

Its support is founded in the depravity of such minds 
as have not boeii litctided .'by religion or improved hf 
good education. 

There is a lust in mvi no chftrm can tame, 
• Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame. 

Hence, 

On eagle's wings, immortal scandals fly^ 
While virtuous actions ate but bom to die. 

DavDxir, 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
his neighbour, will feel a pleasure in the reverse. And 
of those who, despairing to rise to distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level 
with themselves, there are a number sufficient in eve- 
ry great town to maintain one of these courts by their 
8ttbscriptioi|. A shrewd observer eQce saidi that io 
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walkiikg the «tre6l» of A slippy monui^, one nigkt 
aee where the good-natured people lived, by the ashes 
thrown on the ice before the'doora : probably he would 
have formed a differetit tsenjecture of the temper of 
those whom he might find ^gagedln inch subscript 
tioi^s. 

Of the thecki fitofiet to be. e9tabihh^ agnimt ^& abuser 

of power in ihont court 9* 

Hitherto there are none* But since so knttch has 
beeii written and published on the f(6deraf consititution ; 
tfnd the' necessity of checks, in all other parts of good 
goyemmetlt, has been so clearly and learnedly esiplain* 
eiy I find myself so far enlightened as to suspect some 
check tnay be proper in this part also : but I have been 
at a loss to imagine any that may not be construed an 
inMngemeht of the sacred libefty of the presit. ^ At 
length) however, I think I h^ve f[)und one^ that^ in* 
stead of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it % 
which is, by restoring to the people a species of liberty 
of which they have been deprived by our law, I mean 
the liberty of the cudgel ! In the rude state of society, 
prior to the existence of laws, if one man gave ano- 
ther ill language, the affronted person might return it 
by a box on the ear ; and if repecae<I,i>y « ^^d drub* 
bing ; and this witliout offending against any law ; but 
now the right of making such returns is denied, and 
they are punished as breaches of the peace, while the 
right of abusing seems to remain in full force ; the 
laws made against it being rendered inelSectual by the 
liberty of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press 
untouched, to be exercised in its AiH extent, force, and 
vigour, tat to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go 
with it, fimri passu. Thus my fellow citizens,- if an im- 
pudent writer attacks your reputatk»n**-dearer per- 
haps :to you than your life^ and puts his name to 
the charge, you may go to him as openly and break his 
head> If he cooceais himself behind the printer) and 
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you can nevertheless discover who he is/ you may in 
like manner, waylay him in the pight, attack him be- 
hind) and give him a good drubbing. If your adversa- 
ry hires better writers, than himself, to abuse you more 
effectually) you may hire brawny porterS) stronger than 
yourself) to assist you in giving him a more effectual 
drubbing. Thus &r goes my pro|ect) aa to ^Jtrivtac 
resentment and retribution. But if the {Miblie should 
ever happen to be affronted) as it ought to be) with the 
conduct of such writers, I would not advise proceeding 
immediately^to these extremities, but that we should 
in moderation content jourseiives ^ith tarring and fea^ 
thering, and tossing them in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thQught that this proposal 
of mine may disturb the public peace, I would then 
humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the 
consideration of both liberties) that of the press, and 
that of the cudgel 3 and by an explicit law mark their 
extent and limits^ and at the same time that they secure 
the person of a citizen from assaultS) they would like- 
wise provide for the security of his reputation* 



PAPER: A POEM. 



SOME wit of old— >such wits of old there were— - 
Whose hints showed meaning) whose allusions care. 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kindy 
CaliM clear blank paper ev'ry infant mind ; 
When still, as op'ning sense hcir dictates wrote. 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true » 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue» 
I) (can you pardon my presumption ? I— >) 
No wit) no geniusi yet for once will try* 
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Various the papers various wants pMucei ^ t 

The wants of fashion, elegancei and use. 1 

Men are as various : and, if right I scan, 
Each sort oifiaper represents some man, \ 

Pray note the fop«— >haif powder and half lace-^ 
Nice, as a band^box were his dwelling-place ; \ 

He's the gUt fiafiery which apart you stof e, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the 'scnltoire. 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth, 
Avt copy paper o^ inferior worth ; 
Less prized, more useful, for your desk decreed, ^ 

Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. | 

The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and spare, a 

Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, \ 

Is coarse brown. paper ; such as pedlars choose ] 

To wrap up wares, which better men will use. I 

, Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys I 

Health, fame, and fortune, in a rbund of joys. ' 

Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout, ' J 

He's a true anking paper past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark nought ; 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves-^ 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weakness to proclaimi < 

While such a thing hs/ooU'cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose bloods runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step a-wry, '^ 

Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure ; { 

What's he ? What ? Touch^paper to be sure. i 

What are our poets, take them as they fall ; A 

Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ; 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the mere waate-paper of mankind. I 

Observe ihe maiden, innocently sweet. 
She's fair fvhUe''paperf an unsulMed sheet : 
On which the happy man whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 
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One instance more) and only one Til bring ; 
*Tis the Great Man who scorns a little things 
Whose thoughts) whose deeds^ irhose maxims are his 

own, 
Porm*d on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royal-fia/ier is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 



ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 



In anrofer to *»«e ingUiries of M, Dubourg^ on the 

9Ubje€t* 

I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able to find 
leisure for making all the disquisitions and experiments 
which would be desirable on this subject. I must there* 
fore, content myself with a few remarks. 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in com- 
parison to that of i^ater, has been examined by M. 
Robinson, in our Philosophical Transactions, volume 
^0, page 30, for the year 1757. He asserts,** that fat 
persons with smalt b(mes flo<it most easily upon water. 

The diving be Itis accurately described in our Trans- 
actions* 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, each 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for 
the th'um^, in order to retain it fast in the palm of 
my hand. They much resemble a painter's pallets. 
In swimming I pushed the edges of these forward, 
and I struck the water with their flat surfaces as i 

* Trondator of Or. Franklin's works into French. 
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drew them back. I remember I swam faster by means 
of these pallets, but they fatigued my wrists— I also 
fitted to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but I 
was not satisfied with them, because! observed that 
the stroke is partly given with the inside of the feet 
and the ancles, and not entirely with thp soles of the 
feet. 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which are 
made of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of cork 
quilted in between them. 

I know nothing of the acafihandrc of M. de la 
Chappelle* 

I know by experience that it is a great comfort to 
a swit^mer, who has a considerable distance to go, 
to turn iiimself sometimes on his back, and to vary 
in other respects the means of procuritig a progressive 
motion. 

When he is seized with the cramp in the leg^.the me- 
thod of driving it away is to give to the parts affected a 
sudden vigorous, and violent shock; which he may do 
in the air as he swims on his back. 

During the. great heats of summer there is no dan- 
ger in bathing, however warm we may be, in rivers 
which have been thoroughly warmed by the sun. But 
to throw oneself into cold spring water> when the body* 
has been heated by exercise in the sun, is an impru- 
dence which may prove fatal. I once knew an in- 
stance of four young men, who, having worked at har- 
vest in the heat of the day, with a view of refreshing 
themselves plunged into a spring of cold water: two 
died upon the spot, a third the next morning, and the 
fouith recovered with great difficulty. A copious 
draught of cold water, in similar circumstances, is fre- 
quently attended with (he same effect in North Ame- 
rica. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most heal« 
thy and agreeable in the world. After having swam 
for an hour or two in the evening, ope sleeps coolly 
the whole night, .even during the most ardent heat of 
summer. Perhaps the pores being cleansed, the in- 
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i$oi>sible per^piratioti increases ami occasions this coo|« 
ness.«— It is certain that mucU swimming is the means 
of stopping a diarrhoea^ and even of producing a con* 
stipation. With respect to those who do not know 
bow to swim, or who are affected iriih k diarrhoea at 
a season which does not permit them to use that ex* 
ercise» a warm bath by cleansing and purifying the 
skin, is found very salutary, and often effects a radi- 
cal cure. I speak, from my own experience, frequent- 
ly repeated, and that of others to whom I have 
recommended this. , 

You will Bot be displeased if I conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you, that as the ordinary me- 
thod of swimming is^ reduced to the act of rowing 
with the arms and legs, and is consequently a labori- 
ous and fatiguing operation when the space of water 
to be crossed is considerable ; there is a method in 
which a swimmer may pass to great distances t^ith 
much facility by means of a sail. This discovery I 
fortunately made. by accident^ and in the following 
SMfmer: 

When I^was a boy I amused myself one day with 
fiying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond which was near a mile broad, 1 tied the string 
]bo a stake) and the kite ascended to a very considera- 
ble height above the pond, while I was swimming* 
In a little time, being desirous of amusing myself 
l^ith my kite, and enjoying at the same time the plea- 
sure of .swimming, I returned ; and loosing froih the 
atake the string with the little stick which was fasten- 
ed to it, went again into the water, where I found, 
that lying on my back, and holding the stick in my 
hands, I was drawn along the surface of the water in 
a yery agreeable manner. Having then engaged ano- 
ther boy to carry my clothes round the pond to a place 
ivbich I pointed out to him on the other side, I began 
to crosft the pond with my kite, which carried me 
4|uite over without the least fatigue, and with the 
greatest pleasure imaginable* I was only obliged oc- 
$99l<3oally to halt a. little in my course, and resist its 
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OBSE&VATIONS ON THE GENERALLY PRE* 
VAILINO DOCTRINES OF LIFE 
AND D£ATH< . 



TO TJIE SAME. 

*. YOUR oliserTatton^ on the causes' of deaths and 
ihe experiments vrhich fou proppse fbr recalHng to life 
those who appear to be killed by ligHtitfngSj detnotistrate 
'equally your sagacity and Iranianity. It appears that 
the doctrines of life and death) In -general)' are yet' but 
Ihde nnderslood. 

A toad, buried in sand, mil fite, It is said, unltt 
'the sand becomes petrified; and 'then, beings inclosed 
ill the stone,' it may still Hre for we ieno^ not bow 
many ages; The facts which are cited in ^tirpport* t>f 
this opinion^ are too numerous and too circumstantial 
mot to deserve a trertain degree t>f eredit* As we are 
accustomed to see all the animals witii which we at^ 
>KXiuainted eat and drink) it appears to us* dilBcult tb 
conceive how a toad can be suppmted in such a don* 
geon. But If we reflect, that the necessity of Hcnmsk- 
ment, which animals experience in their ordinary statet 
proceeds from the continual waste of their substance by 
perspiration : it will appear less incredibk that some 
animals in a torpid state,, perspiring less because they 
use no exercise, should have less need of aliment ; end 
that others, which are covered with scales or shells, which 
stop perspiration, such as fond and aea turtles, serpents* 
and some species of fish, di wild be able to sutMist a con- 
siderable time without any nourishment whatever. A 
plant, with its flowers, fades and dies immediately, if 
exftoaed to the air without having ita mela immersed to 



a Immid «o!l) from irhieb it nmy draw a suHicienl quan* 
tiiy of moisiure^ to aupply that which exhales from its 
substance, and is carried off continaally by the air. 
IPerhaps, hx)weTer} if it were buned in quicksilvery it 
might preserve^ for a eoAaiderable space of time, its 
vegetable life, its smell aiid colour. If this be the easci 
it might prove a cammodious method of transporting 
from diiferent countries those delicate plants wMch are 
um^le to sustain the inclemency of the weather at sea^ 
and which require particular care and attention. 

I hare seen an instance of common flies preserved 
in a manner somewhat similar; They had been drown* 
ed in Madeira, wine, apparently about the Ume when 
it waa bottled in Virginia, to be sent to London. At 
tht opening of one of the bottleiaY at the house of a 
fri^Mi where. I was^ ti^ee. drowned flies fdl into the 
^rst glass which waa iilled. Havmg heard it remarked 
that drowned >^8 . were ca^^ble c^ being revived by 
^e rays of theaun^ I prc^oaed making the ^Kperi^ 
mkmt^ upoa: these. They were therefore^ exposed to 
^e ami, upon «:«ieire> which- had been employed to 
atram them out of the wtae. in lesa than three hours 
4wo of theaa beg^ by degreeato recover life. They^ 
'CGmtnenc^bf aome oonvulsm m<Hions m the thighs, 
^ffid at length they raised themselves upon their legs, 
^iped their «yea with .their lore feet, beat and brushed 
'their wings with their hind feet, and soon after began 
rto fly, finding Ihem^^lves in Old England, without 
knowing how they came thttber^ The third continued 
lUeiesa until sunset, when, loaing all hopea of him, he 
Was^hrown -away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to ki- 
lrent a method of embalming drowned pers<ms$ in such 
-a manner that they might be recalled to life at any 
period, howerer distant ; for having a very ardent de« 
'sire to see and observe the state of Am^icaan hun* 
dred years bence^ I should prefer to an ordinary death, 
tlie being Immeraed in a cask of Madeira wine, with a 
fewfrieiKis, untiF that titne, then to be recalled to life 
by the solar warmth of my ttoar country. Butsiucc; 
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are scarcelf fit to be eateii. To remedy ihU incoHTeni^i 
ence» it will be necessary to divide their troughs into 
small compartments, in such a. manner that each pf theia 
may be capable of containing water ; but this is seldooi 
or never done* On this account^ sheep and hogs are to 
be considered as the best fresh provision that one can 
have at sea ; • muttftn there being in general very goo^t 
and pork excellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and stores 
which I have recommen4ed may become almost use^- 
lessy by the care which the captain has taken to lay in 
a proper stock; but in snob a ease you may dispose of 
it to relieve the poor passengersj who, paying lesa.for 
their passage^ are stowed among the common i^ilors^ 
and have no. right to the captam's provisions, except 
such part of them as is used for feeding the crew* - ' 
These passengers are sometimes sick> melancholyi and 
dejected ; and there are often women and chUdrea 
among them, neither of. whom have any opportimity.oC 
procuring tluose thiiigs which I have mentioned,' and 
of which, perhaps, tn^y have the., greatest 4 need. By 
' distributing among them a part of your .aup!^uity« 3^11 
may be of the greatest assistance to them.. You may 
restore their health, save their lives, andin sh<>rt renders 
them happy; which al^ys affords the liveliest sensation 
fioafeelmg mindii 

The most disagreeable ^thingat ^ea is the cookery; 
for there is not» properly speaking, «iy^ pDofea^ed cook 
on board. The worst. sailor is gen^slly. chosen for 
that purpose, who for the most part 'is equally dirtyw 
Hence cornea the i»roverb used among the En^iah sai^ 
lors, that God 9end9 nteatfond tJie Devil aenda cQokam 
Those, however, who have a better opimgn of Pro^ 
vidence, win think otherwise. Knowing that sea air^ 
and the exerdse or motion which they receive from tb6 
rolling of the ship, have a wonderful effect in whetting 
the appetite, they will say that Providence has given 
sailors bad cooks to prevent them from eating too 
much J OP that knowing they would have bad cookfi» 
be has given them a good appetite to prevent them 
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from dying wth hunger. HoweTer^ if you have no 
confidence in these succours of Providence^ you may 
yourseify ynth a lamp and boiler, by the help of a little 
. spirits of wine, prepare some foody such as soup, hash, 
&c. A small oven, made of tin-plate, is not a bad piece 
of furniture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of 
mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted to eat 'sah 
beef, which is often very good» yoii will find that cyder 
Is the best liquor to quench the thirst generally caused 
by salt meat or salt fish. Sea-biscuit, which is too hard 
for the teeth of some people) may be softened by steep- 
ing it ; but bread double baked is the best, for being 
made of good loaf-bread cut into slkes, and baked a 
second time, it readily imbibes water, becomes soft, 
and is easily digested ; it consequently fo^ms excellent 
nourishment, much superior to that of biscuit, which 
has not been fermented. 

I must here Observe, that this double-baked bread 
was originally the real buiscuit prepared to keep at sea; 
for the word bUcuitj in French, signifies twice baked.* 
Pease often boil badly, and do not become soft ; in 
such a case, by putting a two-pound shot into the ket- 
tle, the rolling of the vessel, by means of this bullet, 
will convert the pease into a kind of porridge, like 
mustard. 

Having often seen soup^ when put upon the table 
at sea in broad fiat dishes, thrown out on every side by 
the rolling of the vessel, I have wished that our tin- 
men would make our soup*basons with divisions or com^ 
partments, forming small plates, proper for contain- 
ing soup for one person only. By this disposition, the 
soup, in an extraordinary roll, would not be thrown out 
of the plate, and would not fall into the breasts of those 
who are at tai^e end scald them. Having entertained 
you with these things of little importance, permit me 
now to conclude with some general reflections upon na*" 
ligation. 

\ 

* It 11' derived fram 619 again, and cuit baked. 
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When navigation is employed only for transporting 
necessary provisions from one country, whtre they 
abound) to another * were they are wanting; when by 
this it prevents famineS) which. were so frequent and 
so fatal before it was invented and became so sommon i 
we cannot help considering it as one of those artsiirhich 
contribute most to the h^ippiness of mankinds - But 
when U is employed to transport 4hings of no utility, or 
articles merely of luxury, it is then uncertain whether 
the advantages resulting from it ar& sufficient to coun* 
terbalance the misfortunes it occasions^ by exposing the 
lives of so many individuals iipon the vast ocean. And 
when it is used to plunder vessels and transport slaves^ 
it is evidently only the dreadful means of increasing 
those calamities whifhaffiict human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessels 
and men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea 
from china, Coffee from Arabia^ and sugar and tobacco 
from America; all which commodities our ancestors 
lived very well without. The sagar*trade employs 
nearjy a thousand vessels ; and that of tobacco almost 
the same number. With regard to the utility of tobac-^ 
CO, little can be said; and, with regard to sugar, how 
much more meritorious would it be to sacrifice the 
momentary pleasure which we receive from drinking 
it once or twice a-day in our tea, than to eticourage* the 
numberless cruelties that are continually lexerclsed in 
order to procure it for us ? 

A celebrated French moralist said, that when he 
considered the*wars which ^we foment in Africa to get 
negroeS) the great number who of course perish in these 
wars ; the multitude of those Mrretches who die in their 
passage, by disease^ bad air, and bad provisions ; and 
lastly, how many perish by the cruel treatment they 
meet with in a state of slavery ; when he saw a bit of 
sugar, he could not help imagining it to be covered 
with spots of human blood. But, had he added to 
these considerations the wars which we carry on one 
against another^ to take and retake the islands that 



f^rmluce thia commodUyt he would not have seen the 
sugar simply s/ioited wUh bloody he would have beheld 
it entirely tinged with It. 

These wars make the maritime powers of Europe, 
and the inhabitants of Paris and London^ pay much 
dearer for their sugar than those of Vienna, though 
they are almost three hundred leagues distant from the 
»ea. A pound of 8ugar> indeed, costs the former not 
only the price which they give for it, but also what 
they pay in taxes, necessary to support those fleets and 
armies which serve to defend and protect the countries 
that produce iu 



I ON LUXURY, IDLE^^E'iS, AMD INDUSTRY. 

[ Fr&m a Letter ro Benjamin Faughanf Esq** writ ten in 
• 1784. 



IT is wonderful how preposterously the affairs of this 
world are managed. Naturally one would imagine 
that the interest of a few individuals should give way 
to general interest ; but individuals matuige their af- 
fairs with so much more application, industry, and 
address, than the public do theirs, that general interest 
most commonly gives way to panic ular4 We assemble 
parliaments and councils, to have the benefit of their 
collected wisdom; but we necessarily have, at the 
same time, the inconvenience of their collected pas- 



• * 



* Present member of Parliament for the bnrough of Calne, Fii 
WdtshtPQ, between whom and our author there subsisted a very 
dose irieudslMP* 
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sions, prejudices, and private interests. By the help 
of these, artful men overpower their wisdom, and dupe 
its possessors ; and if we may judge by the acts, ar- 
rets, and edicts, all the world over, for regulating com-r 
merce, an assembly of great men is the greatest fooi 
upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is .capa- 
ble of a remedy; nor that the evil is in itself always 
so great as it is represented. Siippose we include in 
the definition of luxury all unnecessary expence^ and 
then let us consider whether laws to^ prevent .such ex- 
pence are possible to be executed in a great countryi 
and whether, if they could be executed, our people 
generally would be happier, or even richer. Is not 
the hope of being one day able to purchase and enjoy 
luxuries, a great spur to labour and industi^y ? May 
not luxury therefore produce more than it consumes^ 
if, without such a spur, people would be, as they are 
naturally enough inclined to be, lazy and indolehli 
To this purpose 1 remember a circumstance. . The 
skipper of a shallop, employed between Ca|>e-May and . 
Philadelphia, had done us some small services, i&v 
which he refused to he paid. My wife understanding 
that he had a daughter, sent her a present of a new- 
fashioned cap. Three years after, this skipper being > 
at my house with an old farmer of Cape-May, his pas- 
senger, he mentioned the >cap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleased with it. ** But (said he) 
it proved a dear cap to our congregation."-—" How 
^ so?" — "When my daveghter appeared with it at meet- i 
ing, it was so much admired, that all the girls resolv* 
cd to get such caps from Philadelphia j and my wife J 
and 1 computed that the whqle could not have cost less • 
than a hundred poumls" — "True, (said the farmer)' 
bat you do not tell all the story. I think the cap was 
nevertheless an advantage to us ; for it was the first 
thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens - i 
for sale at Philadelphia, that they might have where-' 
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withal to buy caps ami ribbons there ; and you know 
that industry has continued, and is likely to continue 
and increase to a much greater value, and answer much 
better purposes**— Up'^m the whole, I was more re- 
conciled to this little piece of luxury, since not only 
the p;irls were made happier by having fiiie caps, but 
the Philadelphians by the supply of warm mittens. 

In our commercialtowns upon the sea-coast, fortunes 
will t>ccasionally be made. Some of those who grow 
rich will be prudent, live within bounds, and preserve 
what they have gained for their posterity ; others fontl 
of shewing their wealth, will be extravagant, and ruin 
themselves. Law's cannot prevent this ; and perhaps 
it is not always an evil to the public. A shilling 
spent idly by a fool, may be picked up by a wiser 
person, who knows better what to do with it. It is 
therefore not lost. A vain, silly fellow builds a Hiiq 
house, furnishes it richly, lives in it expensively, and in 
a few years ruins himself; but thetnasons, carpenters, 
spniths, and other honest tradesmen, have been by his 
employ assisted in maintaining and raising their families. 
The farmer has been paid for hi^3 labour, and encoura- 
ged, and the estate is now in better hands.-— In some 
cases, indeed, certain modes of luxury may l)e a publicn 
evil, in the same manner as it is a private one. If there 
be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and li- 
nen, to pay for the importation of claret and porter, 
while a great part ot its people live upon potatoes, and 
wear no shirts ^ wherein does itdifTer frotn the sot 
who lets his family starve, and sells his clothes to 
buy drink ? Our American commerce is, I confess, a 
little in this way. We sell Our victuals to the islands 
for rum and sugar ; the substantial necessaries of life 
for supcifluiiies. But we have plt^nty, and live well 
nevertheless, though, by being soberer, we might be 
richer. 

rhe vast quantity of forest land we have yet to 
clear, and put in order for cultivation, will for a lont^ 
lime keep the body of our nation laborious and frugal. 
Forming ai) opiiuoa of our peoj^le and their manners 
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by what is seen among the inhabitants of the se^-porls, 
is jurfgin^ from an improper sample. The people of 
the trading towns may be rich and juxiirious, while 
the country possesses ull the virtues that tefit) to pro* 
mote happiness and public prosperity. Those towti« 
are not much regarded by the country; they are harcU 
ly considered as an esi^ential part of the states; and the 
experience of the last war has shown that their being 
in the possession of the enemy did not necessarily dravr 
on the subjection of the country^ which hpavely con* 
tinned to maintain its freedom and independence nol* 
withstanding^. 

It has been computed by some political arithmettciany 
that if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, that iubour would 
produce sufficient W procure all the necessaries and 
cdmfbrt^ of life ; want and misery would be banished 
out of the world, and the rest of the twenty*four hours 
might "be leisure and pleusure;» 

. What occasions th^n so much want and misery ? It 
is the employnaent of men and women in works thi'.t 
produce neither the necessaries or conveniences of life, 
who, with those who do nothing, consutne necessaries 
raised by the laborious. To explain this : 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by kiboia.Py 
from the earth and waters. 1 have lund, and raise corn. 
^yith this, if I feed a family that does rK>thing, my 
corn will be consumed, and at the end of the year i 
shall be no richer than I was at the U^ginning. But 
if while I feed themr I employ then^ some in spinning, 
others in making bricksi &c. for building, the value of 
my com will be arrested and remain with me, and at 
the end of the year we may be all better clothed and 
better lodged. And ift instead of employing* a msm i 
feed in making bricksi I employ him in fiddling for me^ 
the corn he eats is-gone, and no part of bis manufac- 
ture remains to augment the wealth and convenience 
of the family ; I shall thi-refore be the poorer for this 
fiddling man, unlesa the rest of n^y- family work 



more, or eat lisss, to make up th« deficiency he Ojcca* 
Stions. 

Look round the world, and see the millions em*- 
|>lo)reci in doing nathingt or in something that amounts 
id nothing, when the necessaries and conveniences of 
liBs are in <]uestion. What is the bulk of commerce^ 
for which we light and destroy each other, but the 
toil of miUions for e^uperfiuities, to the great hazard 
and loss of many livest by the constant dangers of the 
sea ? How much labour is spent in building and fitting 
great ships, to go to China and Arabia fbr tea and cof- 
fee, to the West-Indies for sugar, to America for to- 
bacc;o \ These things cannot be called the necessaries 
of life, for our ancestors lived very comfortably with^ 
out ihenX; 

A question may be asked ; Could all thesfe people 
now employed in raising, making, or carrying super* 
fiuitieS) be subsisted by raising necessaries? I think they 
might. The world is large, and a great part of it 
9till uncultivated. Many hundred millions of acres in 
Asia, -Africa, and America, are still in a forest^ and a 
great deal even in Europe. On a hundred acreaof this 
forest, a man might become a substantial farmer ; and 
a hundred thousand men employed in clearing each his 
hundred acres, would hardly brighten a spot big enough 
to be visible from the moon, unless with Herschel's 
telescope ; so vast are the regions still In wood. 

It is however some comfort to re&ect, that, upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence a- 
mong mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness and 
folly. Hence the increase of good buildings, farms 
cultivated, and populous cities filled with wealth, all 
over Europe, which a few ages ^since were only t0 
be found on the coast of the Mediterranean; and -this 
notwithstanding the mad wars continually raging, by 
which are often destroyed in one year the works of ma* 
ny yeai's peace. So that we may hope, the luxury of 
a few merciiants on the coast will not be the ruin of 
Americsu 

S2 
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One reflection more- and! ^ill end ibis long r am- 
bling lette.r. Alniost all the pnrts of our bedims require 
some expense. The feet demand shoes ; the legs 
fitockings ; the rest of the body cloibmg : and the belly 
a good deal of victualsr Our eyes, though exceedingly 
useful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistfin'ce 
of spectacles, Mhich could not much impair our finan- 
ces. But the eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but tuyself were blind,* I should want 
neither fiae clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture. 



ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 



READING in Ihe.Kewspapers the speech of IVIr. 
Jacksoi^ in Congress, against meddling with the, af- 
fair of slavery, or attempting to raend the condition of 
slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech, mad^ about 
an hundred years since,^^ by Sidi MeJiemet Ibrahisn, a 
member of the Divan of Algiers, which may be seeii 
in Martin's account of his consulship, 168T. It was 
against granting the Petition of the sect called Erfk» 
or Furiat^t who prayed for the abolition cf piracy and 
alavery, as being unjust.— ^Mr. Jackson does not quoje 
it ; perhaps he has not seen it. If, therefore, some of 
its reasonings are to be found in his eloquent speech, it 
ikiay only §hew that men's interests operate, aad ar^e 
operated on, with surprising similarity, in all countries 
and climates, whenever they arJB under similar cir^um^^ 
stances. Th«e African speech, as translated, is^s fol- 
lows: 
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** Alia BisTnillahy &«. God is grea% and Mahomet 
is his prophet. 

** Have these Erika considered the consequences of 
graming^ their petition? 

"If we cease oiir cruises against the Christians, 

how shall we he furnished wilh the commodities 

their countries produce, bikI which, are so necessaiy 

for use ? If wc for1>ear to make slaves of their people, 

who^ in this hot climate, are to cultivate our lands ? 

Who are to perforin the common labours of our city, 

and of our families? Must we not then be our own 

slaves ? And is there not more compassion and more 

favour due to us Mussulmen, than to those Christian 

dogs ? — ^^SVe have now above fifty thousand slaves in 

and near Ali^iers. This number, if not kept up by 

fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be f^rradually 

annihilated. If, then, we cease taking and plundering 

the in^del ships, and making slaves of the seamen and 

passengci^, our lands will become of no value, for 

want of cultivation ; the rents of houses in the city will 

sink one half; and the revenues of government, arising 

from the share of prizes, must be totally destroyed ?— - 

and for what? To gratify the whim of a whimsical 

«ect, who would have us not only forbear making more 

slaves, but even man^umit those we have. But who is 

to indemnify their masters for the loss ? Will the 

state dt) it ? Is our treasury sufficient ? Will the Ertka 

<lo it ? Can they do it ? Or would - they^ to do what 

they think justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice 

.to the owners ? And if we set our slaves free, what is 

to be done with them? Few of them will return to 

their native countries ; they know too well the greater 

hdtrdships they must there be subject to. They will 

not embrace our holy religion ; they will not adopt our 

l^anners: our people will not pollute themselves by 

intermarrying with them. Must we maintain them 

, as beggars itt our streets ; or sufiTer our properties to be 

the prey of their pillage f For men accustomed -to 

slavery, will not work for a livelihood, when not cotti- 

fmlled-^Aud what is there so pitiable m their present 

condition I Were they not slaves in their own coun- . 
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tries I Are not Spaiiiy PortugAl» France, and xhe 
Italian states governed by despots, who hold all ibeir 
subjects in slavery, without CKception ? Even England 
treats her sailors as slaves, for they are,, whenever ihe 
government pleases, seized, and confined in shi|)S of 
war, condfMnued not only to work, but to fight for 
small wages, or a mere subsistence, not better than our 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 
worse by their falling into our hands? >2o: they^ 
have only exchanged one slavery for another; and £ 
may say a better ; for here they are brought into ^ 
land where the sun of Islamism gives forth its light 
and shines in full splendor, and they have an opporiii- 
nity of making themselves- acquainted with the t^u^e 
doctriae, and thereby saving their immortal soiuU — «> 
Those who remain at home Have not that happiness. 
Sending the slaves, home, then, would be sending ihsva. 
out of light into darkness. 

«M repeat the question, what is to be done w|ih 
them ? I have heard it sugg^ested, that they may be 
planted in the wiklerness, where there is plenty cT 
land for them to subsist on, and where they may flour*' 
bh as a free state.^— But they are, I do«ibt, 4oo little 
disposed to labour without compulsion, as well as too 
ignorant to establish good government: and the wild 
Arabs would sooamolest and destroy, or again enslave 
them. While serving us, we take care to jproviYie 
them with every thing; and they are treated with hu« 
manity* The labourers of their pwn countriesr, are, 
as I am informed, worse fed, lodged, and clothed.*^ 
The condition of most of them is therefore already 
mended) and requires no farther improvement. Here 
their lives are in stifety. They »re not liable to be im- 
pressed for soldiers, and forced to cut one another's 
Christian throats, as in the wars of their own c6untrtes. 
If spme of the religious mad bigots who now teaze us 
with their silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind ze^l, 
freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not 
humanity that moved them to the action; it was from 
the conscious burthen of a load of sinS| and hope, from 
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the supposed merits of so good a worki to be excused 
from d&m'nat]on.-**How grossly arc they mistaken, in 
imagining slavery to be disavowed by the Alcoran ? 
Are not the two precepts, to quote no morC) ** Mas- 
lersy treat your slaves with kindness^-Slaves^ serve 
your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity," clear 
proofs to the contrary I Nor can the plundering of 
iniidels be in that sacred book forbidden ; since it is 
well known from it, that God has given the world) and 
all that' it contains^ to his faithful Mussulmen, who 
are to enjoy it, of right, as fast as. they can conquer 
it. Let us then hear no more of this detestable propo* 
sition, the manumission of Christian slaves^ the adop* 
tioif of which would, by depreciating our lands and 
bouses, and thereby "Sepriving so many good citizens 
of their properties, create universal discontent) and 
provoke insurrections, to the endangering of govern- 
ment, and producing general confusion. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt that this wise council will prefer the 
comfort and hap^Hness of a whole natiq^ of true be* 
lievers^ to the whim of a few Erikai and dismiss their 
petition* 

The result ^'as, as Martin tells us, that the Divan 
canie to this resolution : *< That the doctrine, that the 
*!* plundering and enslaving the Christians is unjust^ 
<* is at best, problematical ; bjut that it is the interest of 
«< this state to continue the practice, is clear; there- 
" fore, let the petition be rejected/' — And it was re- 
jected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce, in the 
minds of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we 
not venture to predict, from this account, that the pe- 
titions to the parliament of England for abolishing the 
slave-trade, to say nothing of other legislatures, and 
the debates upon them, will have a simUar conclusion. 

HISTORICUS. 

March 23, 1790' 
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OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 



Hy the original law of nations, war and extirpa- 
tion were the punishment of injury. Humanizing by 
^egre^S) it admitted slavery instead of death : aJarther 
step wa§ the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery j 
another, to respect liaore the property of private per- 
sons under conquest, and be content with acquired do- 
minion. Why should not this law of nations go on 
improving ? Ages have intervened between its seve- 
ral steps : but ^s knowledge of late increases rapidly ^ 
why should not those steps be quickened ? Why should 
it not be agr^d to, as the future law of nationn, that 
in any war hereafter the following description of tnen 
should be undisturbed, have the protection of both 
sides, and be permitted to follow their employmeots 
in security i viz. 

. 1, Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for 
the subsistence of mankind. 

2. Fishermen, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who ac<^ 
commodate different nations by communicating and ex» 
changing the necessaries and conveniences of life.' 

4. Artists and mechaiHcs, inhabiting and working in 
open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of 
enemies &hould be unmolesied^^ — they ought to be as- 
sisted. It is for^the interest of humanity in genera], 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to it, 
should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, one of 
the encouragements to war is taken 'away ; and peace 
therefore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas 
^^a remnajit of the ancient piracy— though it may be 
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aeetdentally beneficial to particular persons, is far from 
being profitable .to all engaged in it, or to the nation 
that authorises it. In the beginning of a war some 
rich ships are surprised and taken. This encourages 
the first adventurers, to fit out more armed vessels, and 
many others to do the same. But the enemy at the 
same time become more careful, arm their merchant 
ships better, and rend&r tliem not so easy to be taken ; 
they go also more under thiP protection of convoys. — 
Thus, while the privattiers to take them are multiplied, 
the vessels subject to be taken, and the chances of 
profit "are dihiinished ; so that many cruises are made, 
wherein the expences overgo the gains ; and, as is 
the Cii«e in other lotteries, though particulars have got 
prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers, the whole 
expence of fitting out all the privateers during a War 
being much greater than the whole amount of goods, 
taken. 

Then there is the national less of all the labour of 
so many vacn during the time they have been employ- 
ed in robbing ; who besides spend what they get in 
riot, drunkenness, and debauchery; lose their habits 
of industry ; arc rarely fit for any sober business aft^r 
a peace, and serve only to increase the number of high- 
%taymen and house-breakers. Even the undertakers 
who have been fortunate, are, by sudden wealth, led 
into expensive living, the habit of which continues 
when the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins 
them : a just punishment for having wantonly and un- 
feelingly ruined many honest, innocent traders and their 
families, whose substance was employed in serving the 
common interest of mankindi 



.' 
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ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN^ 



Notes copied from Dr. Franklin's writing in pencil in 
the margin of Judge Foster's celebrated argument in 
favour of the Impressing of Seamen (published in 
the folio edition of his works.) 



JUDGE Foster, p. T58. « Every Man,*'— The ct>n. 
elusion here from the whoie to a fiart^ does not seem to 
be good logic. If the alphabet should tay, Let us all 
light for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, and 
TOi^y therefore be just. But if they should say, Let A, 
B> C, and D, go out and fii^ht for us, while we stay at 
home and sleep in whole skins ; that is not equali and 
therefore cannot be just. 

lb. " Emi^loy." — IfyoupleaBe. The word signifies 
engaging a man to work for me, by offering him such 
wages as are sufBcient to induce him to prefer my ser* 
vice. This is very different from compelling him to 
work on such terms as I think proper. 

!&. « This service and employment, fee.**— These 
are false facts. His employment and service are not 
the same'*— Under the merchant he goes in an unarmed 
vessel, not obliged to fig'Kt, but to transport merchan* 
dise. In the king's service he is obliged to fight, and 
to hazard all the dangers of battle. Sickness on board 
of king's ships is also more common and more mortal. 
The nierchant's service too he jcan q\iit at the end of 
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the voyage ; not the king's. Also, the merchant's wa- 
ges are niuc;irhigher. 

lb. « I am very sensible, &€.*'•*— Here are two tilings 
put in comparison that are not comparable : viz. injury 
to seamen, and inconvenietice,to trade. Inconvenience 
to the whole trade of a nation will not justify injustice 
to a single seaman.^ If the trade would suffer without 
his service, it is able and ought to be willing to offer 
him such wages as may induce him to afford his ser- 
vice Voluntarily. 

Page 159. «* Private mischief must be borne with 
^( patience, for preventing a national calamity.** ' ■ 
Where is this maxim in law and good policy to be 
found ? And how can that be a maxim which is not 
consistent with common sense ? If the maxim had been^ 
that private mischief, which, prevent a national cala- 
mity, ought to be generously compensated by the 
nation, one might understand it : but that such pri- 
vate mischiefs are only to be borne with patience, is 
absurd 1 ' 

Xb, << The expedient, 6cc. And, &c,*' (Paragraphs 
2 and 3 )«— Twenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes 
win not justify one that is unjust* 

lb. «* Upon the foot of, &c.*'— Your reasoning, in- 
deed, like a lie, stands but upon on^foot ; truth upon 
two. 

Page 160. « Full wages.**— Probably the same they 
had in the merchant's service. 

Page 174. ; *< I hardly admit, &c.'* (Paragraph s) 
.--iWhen this author speaks of impressing, page 158| 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only suf- 
fering hardshi/i (as he tenderly calls it^ in some par* 
ticular casfB only : and he places against this private 
mischief the inconvenience to the trade of the king- 
dom. — But if, as he supposesls often the case, the sail* ^ 
or who is pressed, and obliged to serve for the defence 
of trade, at the rate of twenty five shillings a monthf 
could get three pounds fifteen shillings in the mer« 
ch{uit*s service, you take from hiqi fifty shillings • 

T 
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month : 9nd if you have 100,000 in yotir aervicey jrou 
rob this honest industriotis part of society, and their 
poor families of 350,0001. per month, or three iBilUoo« 
ft year, and at the same time oblige them to hazatui 
their lires in fighting; for the defence of your trade ; 
to the defence of which all ought indeed to contriv- 
bute (and sailors among the rest) in proportion to their 
profits by it; but this three millions is mctf^e than 
their ahsre, if they did not pay with their persons^} foot 
when you force that, methmks you should excuse the 
other. 

But it may be said, to give the king's seamen mer* 
ehant's wages would cost the nation too much, and 
call for more taxes. The question tiien will amount 
ya this : whether it be just in a community, that the 
richer part should compel the poorer to fight in de« 
^nce of them^ and their properties, for such wages as 
they think fit to allow, and punish thetn if they re- 
fiiSQ? Our author tells us that it is ^* legal.** I ha're 
not law enough to dispute his authorities, but I can* 
not persuade myself that it is equitable. I will, how- 
everf own for the present, that it may be lawful when 
necessary ; but then I contend that it may be used sq 
as to produce the same good effects— -the JmbUc wurity 
without doing so much intolerable injustice as atttends 
the impressing common seamen -*In order to be bet- 
ter understood, I would premise two things i First, that 
voluntary seamen may be had for the service, if they 
were sufficiently paid. The proof is, that to serve in 
tho same ship, and incur the same dangers, you have 
no occasion to impress captains, lieutenants, second Iieu« 
tefumUt iriidsbipmen, pursers, nor many other officers. 
Why but that the profits of their places, or the emolu- 
meats expected^ are aufficieutinducements t The bu9i- 
nesA then is, ta find money, by impressing, sufficient to 
luake the sailors all vohiuteers, as well as their oSi% 
c^rs;.and this without any fresh burthen upon trade.*— 
The second of my premises is, that twenty five shil- 
lings a. mouthy with his share of salt beef, pork, and 
p$ase-pu^4in^ ^PS found sufficient for the subsist 



tence of a hard-working seamani it will certainly be so 
for a sedentary scholar or a gentleman, 1 would then 
propose to form a treasury, out of which encourage^ 
merits to seamen should be paid* To fill this treasury! 
I would impress a number of civil ofEcers, who at pre- 
sent have great salaries, oblige them to serve in their 
respective ofiices for twenty-Bive. shillings a month, with 
their shares of mess provisions, and throw the rest of 
their salaries into the seamen^s treasury. If such a 
press warrant were given me to execute, the first I 
would jpress should be a Recorder of Bristol, or a Mr* 
Justice Foster, because I might have need of his edify« 
ing example, to show how much impressing ought to 
be borne with ; for Jie would cf rtainly find, that though 
to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a month might be 
a priva4e miachief, yet that, agreeably to his maxim of 
law and good policy, it ought to be borne with fiatiencef 
tor preventing a national calamity. Then I would press 
the rest of the judges ; and, opening the red book, I 
vould press every civil officer of government from 501. 
a year salary, up to 50,0001. which would thi*ow an Im- 
mense sum into our treasury: and these gentlemen 
could not complain, since they would receive twenty* 
five shillings a month, and their rations ; and this with- 
ou%^ being obliged to fight. Lastly, I think I would im- 
Ijyress***. 
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ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS^ 



AND 

•» 



THE FRACTION OF PRIVATEERING?. 



Lbttbk to Benjamin Vavgban^ Esq. 

March 14, 1785* 

> > 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

AMONG the pamphlets you lately sentf met was^ 
OBey CDtitlcd, Thou^htB on Executitre JuHice* In re- 
tufti for that, I send you one on the same subject,' O^- 
iervationa concernant /* Execution de i* Article Hi de 
la Declaration aur le Vol. They arc both addressed to 
the judges, and writen, as you will see, in a very differ-^ 
ent spirit. The English author is for hanging aU thieves. 
The Frenchman is for proportioning punishments ta 
bifencea. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God, the dictates of 
divine wisdom, infinitely superior to humian ; on what 
principles do we oi*dain d^ath as the punishment of an 
ofFence, which, according to that law', was only to be 
punished hy a restitution of four- fold \ To put a man 
to death for an offence which does not des^ive death, 
is it not a murder? Anth, as the French writer says, 
Ihii'On flueir un dctit centre la aotieiS par «» crinit 
cohtre la nature. 

Superfluous property is the creature of societf.. 
Simple and mild laws were sufficient to guard the pro* 
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pcrty that was merely necessary. The savage's boW| 
his hatchet, and his coit of skins, were sufficiently se- 
cured, without law, by the fear of personal resentment 
and retaliation. When, by virtue of the first laws, 
part of the society accumulated wealthi and grew pow- 
erful, they enacted others more severe, and would pro- 
tect their property at the expence of humanity.. This 
was abusing their power and commencing a tyranny. 
If a savage, before he entered into society, had beeK 
told— *'< Your neighbour, by this means, may become 
" owner of an hundred deer ; but if your brother, or 
» your son, or yourself, having no deer of your own^ 
<' and being hungry, should kill one, an infamous death 
« must be the consequence :'*— -he would probably have 
preferred his liberty, and his common right of killing 
aiiy deer, to all the advantages of society that might be 
proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons should es- 
cape, than that one -innocent person should suffer, is a 
maxim that has been long and generally approved ; 
never, that I know of controverted. Even the san- 
guinary author of the Thaughtsy agrees to it, adding 
well, ** that the very thought of injured innocence, 
<< at)d much more that of Buffering innocence, must 
<* awaken all oor tenderest and most •compassioiiate 
^ feelings, and at the same time raise our highest in- 
<* dignation against the instruments of it. But, (be 
adds there is no danger of either^ from a strict ad- 
herence to the laws." Really 1-— Is it then impossible 
to make an unjust law ? and if the law itself be un- 
just, may it not be the very << insrument" which ought 
to *< raise the author's and every body's highest indig- 
nation \ I see in the last newspapers from London^ 
that a woman fs capitally convicted at the Old Bailey^^ 
for privately stealing out of a shop some gauze, value 
fourteen shilling's cind three- pence : Is there any pro«> 
portion between the injury dpne by a theft, value 
fourteen sbitltngs and three pence, and the punishment 
of a human creature, by death, on a gibbet ? Might 
not that womaD> by her labouri hav^ made the repara^ 

T2 
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neighbour citizens. A highwayman is as much a rob- 
ber when b^ plunders in a gang;, s^s when single i and 
a nation that makes an unjust war is only a great 
gang. After employing your people iii robbing the 
Putch) is it strange that, being out of that employ by 
peace, they still continue robbing, and rob one ano- 
ther ? Piraterie^ as the French call it, or privateer- 
ing, is the universal bent of the English nation^ at 
home and abroad, wherever settled. .No less than 
seven hundred privateers were, it is said, commisaion- 
ed in the last war ! These were fitted out by mer- 
chants, to prey upon other merchants, who had never 
done them any injury. Is there probabably any one 
of those privateering merchants of Londoni who were 
so ready to rob ttie merchants of Amsterdam, that 
would not as readily plunder another London mer- 
chant of the next street, if he could doit with the sajne 
impunity ! The avidity, the alieni afifieten^ is the same : 
it is the fear alone of the gallows that makes the dif- 
ference. How then can a nation^ which, amongst the 
honestest of its people, has so many thieves by inclina- 
tion, and whose government encouraged and commis- 
sioned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers ; 
how can such a nation have the face to condemn the 
crime in individuals, and hang up twenty of them in a 
morning ! It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgmte 
anecdote. One of the prisoners complained, that in 
the night somebody had taken the buckles out of his 
shoes. " What the deviUi** says another, *« have we 
then thieves amongst us I It must not be suffered, Let 
us search out the rogue, and pump him to death." 

There is, however, one late instance of an English 
merchant who will not profit by such ill-gotten gain. 
He was, it seems, part owner of a ship, which the 
other owners thought fit to employ as a letter of 
marque, and which took a number of French prizes* 
The booty being shared, he has now an agent here en* 
quiring, by an advertisement in the Gazette, for those 
i^ho sufTered the los8| in order to make themj ,9a ftr 
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as in him lieS) restitution. This cbnscieRtiotmt man is 
a Quaker. The Scoteh Presbyterians were formerly as 
tender ; for there is still extant an ordinance of the town* 
council of Edinburgh, made soon after the Reformation^ 
^< forbidding the purchase of pri^e goods, under pain of 
losing the freedom of the burgh for ever, with other 
punishment at the will of the magistrate; the practice 
of making prizes being contrary to good- conscience^ 
atid the piile^- treating Christian brethreti as we would 
' wish to be treated ; and such goods afe not to b€ Mid bif 
godly men within this dttr^A."— -The race of these godly 
men in Scotland is probably extinct, or their principles 
abandopedf since, as far as that nation had a hand in 
promoting the war against the colonies, prizes and 
confiscations are beliered to have been a considerable 
motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received opin* 
ion, that a military man is not to enquire whether a 
war be just or unjust; he is to execute his orders.^*- 
All princes who are disposed to become tyrants, most 
probably approte of this opinion, and be wilting to 
establish it ; but is it not a dangerous one ? since, oa 
that principle, if the tyrant commands his army to at- 
tack and destroy, not only an unoffending neighbour 
aation, but even liis own subjects, the army is bound 
to obey. A negro slave, in our c<donies, being cons* 
^^^.manded by his master to rob or murder. a neighbour, or 
^'^^do any other immoral act, may refuse ; and the ma- 
.f gistrate will protect him in his refnsaU The slavery 
/ then of a soldier is worse than that of a negro ; A con- 
scientious oiBcer, if not restrained by the apprehension 
of its being impi;ited to another cause, may indeed re- 
sign, rather than be employed in an unjust war^ but 
the private men are slaves for life ; and they are per* 
haps incapable of judging for themselves. ,We can 
only lament their fate, and still more that of a sailor^ 
who is often dragged by force from his honest occupa- 
tion, and compelled to imbrue his hands in perhaps in- 
nocent bioodi Bnt methinks it well behoves mer* 
/phants (men mpre enlightened by their education^ an^ 
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perfectly free from any such force or obligation) t<x con- 
aider well of the justice of a wart before they volvm- 
•tarily eogage a gang of ruffians to attack their fellow- 
jnerchanta of a neighbouring nation^ to plunder them of 
Ibelr property, and perhaps ruin them and their fami- 
lies, if they yield itt or to wound, maim^ and marder 
them, if they attempt to defend it. Yet. these things 
Jire done by Christian merchants, whether a war te 
just or unjust; and it can hardly be just tm both sidiea. 
They are done by English and American merchantsy 
who, nevertheless, complain of priTate theft, and hanf; 
liy dosens the thieves they have taught 1^ their wmn 
'isxampie* 

It is high time^ fiir the sake of humanitfr that a stop 
4vere |mii lo this enoemity. The United Suios of 
America, though better situated than any Eunoqptettii 
Aadbn to make profit by privateering, :(most of the 
4rade of £iifope with the Weslylsdiea passing befiwre 
-their doots) are^ as far as in them lies, endeavouri^ 
to abolisii the ptacttcei by ofieriogt in ak their lreati«s6^ 
with oth^: powevs, an artide^ ^nigaging^ solemnly, thctf 
in ease of future wm*, no privateer shall-be commissioii- 
ed on either side; and that umirmed merchant^ships, 
on both ades, shall pursue their voyages unmolested.* 
This wMl be.a happy improvement of the law of nations!^ 
The huinane and the just cannol but wish general success 
to the proposition* 

With unchangeable esteem and affection, 

I am^ my dear friends, 

Ever yeu^E's* 

-• Hiis offer having been acct-pted hy the late king of FHissra^.*. 
trssity of mmty and qommerce was concLuded between that monarch 
.and the tJfkited States, oontaining the following humjuie, philan- 
thropic artjjcle, in the formation of which Dr. Franklin, as one of 
the American plenipotentiaries, was principally concerned, viz. 

ART. XXttl. 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the 
taerchants of either toonti^, then residing in the ^ther, shall be «d* 
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REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAVAGES OF 

NORTH AMERICA* 



SAVAGES we call themy because their maimers dif* 
fer from ourst which we think the perfection ol* civititf; 
they think the same of theirs* 

Perhapsi if we could examine the manners of diffe- 
red nations with impardalityt we should find no people 
eo rude as to be without any rules of politeness^ nor anf - 
so p<^ite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 



lowed to remain nine months to collect their debts uid settle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off their effects without 
molestation or hindrance : and all women and children, scholArs of 
every fiiculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers^ 
vnd fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villagesy 
or places, and in general all others whose occupations are for the 
common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to con* 
tinue their respective employments, and shall not be molested in 
their persons, hor shair their houses or goods foe burned, or other- 
wise destroyed, nor their fields wasted, by the armed toTC» of the 
ei^my into whose power, by the events of war, they may happen to 
fall i but if any thing is necessary to be taken from them for Uie use 
of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 
— And all merchant and trading vessels employed in exchanging 
the products of different places, and thereby rendering the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and comforts of human life more easy to be 
obtained, and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and un- 
molested; and neither of the contracting powers shall grant or issue 
any commission to any private armed vessels, empowering them to 
tas£ or destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce. 
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The Indiao meO) when youn^, are hunters and war- 
riors ; when old, counsellors; ibr all their govertiment 
is by the counsel or adrice of sages $ there Is no ibrcei 
there are no prisons, no officers to compel obediencef 
or inflict punishment. . Hence they generally study 
oratory ; the best speaker having the most influence. 
The Indian women till the ground, dress tlie foody 
nurse and bring up the children, and preserve and 
band down to posterity the memory of public trans* 
actions. These empl6yments of men and women art 
accounted natural and honourable.' Having few arti- 
ficial wants, they have abundance of leisure for im* 
provement by conversation.. Our laborious manner 
of life, compared with theirs, they esteem slavish and 
base ; and the learning on which we value ourseiveSf 
, they regard as fnvolous and useless. An instance of 
this occurred at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsyiva* 
nia, anno If 44, between the government of Virgiiiia 
and the Six nations. After the principal business was 
setted, the commissioners from Virginia acquainted 
the Indians by a speech, that there was at WilHams* 
burg a college, with a fund, for educating Indian youth; 
and that if the chiefs of the Six Nations would send 
down half a dozen of their sons to that college, the go- 
vernment would take care that they shouid be well pro* 
vided for, and instructed in all the learning of the white 
people. It is one of the*^Indian rules of politeness not td 
answer a public proposition the same day that it is made; 
they think it would be treating it as a light matter; 
and they shew it respect by taking time to consider it, ^ 
as of a matter important. They therefore deferred 
their answer till the day following^ ; when their speak* 
er began, by expressing their deep sense of the kindr 
ness of the Virginia government, in making them that 
offer ; " for we know (says he) that you highly esteem 
the kind of learning taught in those collej^es, and that 
the maintenance of our young men, while with yoU) 
would be very expensive to you. We are convinced, 
thereforev that you mean to do us good by your propb- » 
aai, and we thank you heartily. But you who are 
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Mise nivLsi know^ that difi^ rent nations have different 

conceptions of things^ and you will therefore not tak« 

it amlsSf if our ideas of this kind of education happen 

not to be the same with yours* We have had some. 

eKperienpe of it : several of our young people were 

fornnerly brought up at the qoUeges of the northern 

provinces ; they were instructed iti all your sciences ; 

but when they came back to us^ they were bad run- 

ners : ignorant of every means of living in the woods ;. 

uftable to hear either cold or hunger; knew neither 

how to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy ; 

8{>oke our language imperfectly; were therefore nei-r 

ther fit for humersj warriors, or counseller*; they were 

totally good for nothirtg. We are however not . the 

liess obliged by your kind ofier, though we decline ac« 

Cefxting itt and to show our grateful sense of it, if the 

gentlemen of Virginia will send us a doeen of their 

sons, we will take great care of their education, in« 

Struct them in all we know, and make men of them." 

' Having frequent occasion to hold public councils» 

they have acquired great order and decency in xon- 

ilucting them. The old men sit in the foreniost ranks^ 

the warriors in the next^ and the women and children' 

in the hindmost. The business of the women Is to 

take exact notice of what passe s^ imprint, it in their 

memories, for they have no writing, and communicate 

it to their children. They are the records of the 

council, and they preserve tradition of the stipulations 

in treaties a hundred years back ; which, when we 

compare with our wiitingsi we always find exact*. He 

that would speak rises. The rest observe a profound 

Silence. When ite has finished, and sits down.) they 

leave him Jive or six minutes to recollect, that,, if he 

has omitted any thing he intended to say, or has any 

thing to add, he may rise again, and deliver it. To 

interrupt another, even in'commmon conversation, is 

reckoned highly indecent. How different this is from 

the conduct of a polite British House of CommoiSsV 

where sparce a day passes, without some confusion, 

that makes the speaker hoarse in calling to orckr ; and 

U 
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how different from the mode of conversion in maiiy 
polite comi>anie8 of Europe, where if you do not de* 
Hver your sentence with great rapidity^ you are cut 
off in the middle of it by the imp^itient loquacity of 
those you converse withy and never suffered to finish 
it! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation, is 
indeed, earned to excess; since it does pot perudt 
them to eontradict or deny the truth of what is as- 
serted in their presence* By this nieans they liidefid 
avoid disputes ; but then it becomes difBcult to know 
their minds, or what impression you make upon them* 
The missionaries who iiave attempted to convert them 
to Christianity, all complain of this as one of the great 
'difficulties of' their mission. The Indians hear with 
patience the truths of the gospel explttined to them, 
and give their. usUul tokens of assent and approbation : 
you would think they were convinced. No such matter. 
It is mere civility. 

A Swedish minister having assembled the chiefs of 
the Susquehannah Ipdians, made a sernnon to them» 
acquainting them with the principle historical facts ^on 
#tiich our religion is founded : such as the fall of our 
first parents by eating an apple ; th» coming of Christ 
to repair the mischief; his minicles and sufferings* &c. 
—When he had finished, an Indian orator ^tood up to 
thank him. ^^ What you have told us," says he, ^^ is all 
very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is bet- 
ter to make them all into cyder. We are much obliged 
by your kindness in coming so far to tell us those things 
which you have heard from your mochers. In return 
I will tell you some of those we have heard from 
otirs. 

«^ In the beginning, our fathers had only the flesh 
of animals to subsist on ; and if their hunting was .un- 
successful, they were starving. Two of our young 
hunters hctving killed a deer, made a fire in the woods 
to broil some parts of. it. When they were about to 
satisfy their hanger, they beheld a beautiful young 
woman descend from the clouds, and seat herself on 
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that hill which you see yonder amongi^ the Blue Moun* 
tains* They said to each other, it is a spirit that per* 
Haps has smelt our broiUng venison^ and wishes to eat 
of it : let us oflfer some to her. They presented her 
with the tonji^ue: she was pleased with the taste of it, 
and satd, your kindness stiali be rewarded. Come to 
this pkce after thirteen moons» and you shall find 
something that wiii be of great benefit in naurishiog 
you and your children to the latest generations. They 
did so, and to their surprise found plv^^nts they had ne- 
ver seen before; but wiiich £rom that ancient timci 
have been constantly cultivated among usv to our great 
advantage. Where her right hand had touched the 
-ground, they found maize ; where her left hand had 
touched itf they found kidney*beans > and where bet 
backside had sat on it, they found tobapco." . The 
igood mis^ionaryy disgusted with this idle tale, said, 
What I delivered to you, were sacred truths ; but 
what you tell me, is mere fable» fiction and falsehood.'* 
The Indian, offended, replied, «< My brother, it seems 
your friends have not done you justice in your educs* 
tioit.: they have not well instructed you in the rules of 
common crvility. You saw that we, who understand 
and practice those rules, believed alLyour st<?ries, why 
do you' refuse to believe ours I*' 

When any of them come into our towns, our people 
are apt to croud round themi. gaze upon them, and 
incommode them where they desire to-be private ; this 
they esteem great rudeness, and the effect of the want 
of instruction in the rules of civility and good man« 
ners. <' We have," say they, ^' as much curiosity as 
" you, and when you come into pur towns, we wish 
" for opportunities of looking at you; but for this 
" purpose we hide ourselves behind bushes where you 
*' are to pass, and never intrude ourselves into your 
♦* company." 

Their manner of entering one another's villages has 
likewise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
gtrangers to enter a village abruptly, without giving 
)i0tice of their approach, Therefore, as soon as they 



arrive within hearings, they stop ihi^ •MloWf remaining 
there till invited to enter. Two old men us^ially come 
out to themi and lead them in. There b ki every vil* 
Uf^ a vacant dwellingf, called the acranger^' house. 
Here they are placed^ while the old men go round from 
hut to hut» acqiiaititing tlie in habitants that strangers 
are arrived) ^ho are pr<)l>ab}y hungry and weary ; ai)d 
every one sends them what he ean spare <if victuals, 
and skins to rep€»se on^. When the . strangers are re* 
freshed) pipes ar>d tobacco are brou{|;ilt ; and thc^n, but 
not before^ conversation begins, with enquines^ who* 
they are, whither bound, what news, &c. and it uan* 
ally ends with offers of .service ; if the strafvgers ha ye 
occasion of guides, or any necessariee for continuing 
their journey ; and nothing is exacted for the enter- 
taihment; 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a' 
principal virtue, is pradised by private persons ; of 
^hich Conrad iVH^evy our interpreter, gave me the 
Hg^lowing instance* He had been ivaturaruBed^mon|p 
the She Nationvr and= spo4ce well the Mohawkr language* 
In gotng through the Indian country, to carry a mea* 
sage from our governor to the council at OnondagOj he 
called at the habitation of Cana^ete^y an old acquain- 
tance, who embraced him, spread furs for him to sit 
on, placed before him some boiled beans and venison, 
and mixed some rum and water for his drink. Whea 
he was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canassete* 
go began to cQnverse with him : asked How he had 
fared the^many years since they bad seen each other;, 
vehence he then earner what occasioned the journey, 
ike. Conrad answert^d all his questions ; and when the 
discourse begari to Bag, the Indian, to continue it, said, 
*< Conrad, you have lived long among the while people, 
tod know something of their customs: I, have been 
sometimes at Albany, ami have observed;, that once 
in seven days they shut up their shops, and assen»ble 
all in the great house ; tell me what that is for I What 
do they d6 there ?" ^ They meet there," says Cof^radi, 
<* to hear and learn good things." ^^ I do not doubt say& 
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the Indian, •< that they tell yoa lo ; they have told ine 
the same; but I doubt the truth of what they say, aod 
I ^Itl tell you my reasons. 1 went lately to Albany, to 
s^ell my skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, 
8c c. You know I used gejicrally to deal with Hans 
Hanson ; but I was a littlie inclined this titne to try 
some other merchants. However, I called first upon 
Hans and asked him what he would give for beaven 
He said that he could not give more than four shillings 
« pound ; but, says he, I cannot talk on business nc^w, 
this is the day. wllen we meet together to learn got^ 
fhing9y^2Lnd I am going to the meeting. So I thought 
to myself, since I cannot do any business to-day, I may 
as well go to the tiEieeting too^ and I went with him« 
There stood up a man in black, and began to talk to 
the people very angrily, I did not underit^nd what he 
said, but perceiving that he looked much at mSf and' at 
Hanson, I imagined he was aif^^ at seeing me tl^ere ; 
so I went out, sat down near the house, struck '^^^ 
and lit my pipe, watting till -the meeting should brea^.. 
up. I thought too that the man had mentioned some* 
thing of beaver, and i suspected it might be the sub** 
ject of their meeting. So when they came out I accost-* 
cd my merchant. " Well, Hans^'' say3 1, " I hope you 
<< have agreed to give more than four shillings a pound," 
*«No," says he, " I cannot give so much, I cannot 
*^ give more than three shillings and six-pence." I 
then spoke to several other dealers, but they all sung 
the same song, three and six-pence, three and six« 
pence. This made it clear to me that my suspicion was 
rights and that whatever they pretended of meeting 
to ieam good thing9^ the purpose was to consult how to 
cheat Indians in the price of beaver. Consider but a 
little Conrad, and you must be of my opinion. If they 
met so often to learn good thingsy they would certainly 
have learned some before this time. But they are still 
ignorant. You know our practice. If a white man, in 
travelling through our country, enters one of our cabina 
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ve all treat bim as I do yon ; we dry bitn if be is tret ; 
we warm him if he is coldy and gfve him meat and 
driakf that be may aliay his thirst and hunger ; and we 
spread soft furs for him to rest and stee|^ on : we de- 
mand nothing in return.* But if I go into a white man's 
bouse at Albany^ and ask for victuals and drinky they 
say* get out} you Indian dog.' You see tbey have not 
3^t learned those little good things that we need no 
meietings to be instructed in^ because our mothers 
taught them to us when we were children : and there- 
fore it is impossible their meetings should be^ aa they 
safy for any such purpose, or have any such effect ; they 
are only to contrive the cheating of IndUma^in the price 
^beaver.-* 

r 

• It is rem^^^ltable, t!iat in all ages andxonntrics,1w)Si^tat- 
ky has been allowed aa the virtue 4>f those«x whom the civil- 
ized wjfefe pleased to call Barbarians; the Greeks celebrated 
the Sbythians for it. The Saracens possessed it eminently^ 
Sittfit is to this day the reigning virtue of the wild Arabs. 
St Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and shipwreck on 
the island of Melita, say, •* The barbarous people shewed ust 
** no little kindness ; for they krodled a fire, and received us 
•* every one, because of the present rain, and because of the 
«« cold." This note is taken from a small collection of Frank- 
lin's papers, printed for Dilly. 
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TO M. DUBOURG, 

CONCERNING THE DISSENTIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 



London, October, 3, 1770. 

I SEE with pleasure that we think pretty much 
alike upon the subject of English Annerica. We of the 
colonies have never insisted that we ought to be ex- 
empt fwm contributing to the common expences ne- 
cessary to support the prosperity of the empire. We 
jonly assert, that having parliaments of our own, and 
not having representatives in that of Great Britain, 
our parliaments are the only judges of what we can 
and what we ought to contribute in this case ; and 
that the English parliament has no right to take our 
money without our consent. In fact, the British em* 
pire is not a single state ; it conf prebends many ; and 
though the parliament of Great Britain has arrogated 
to itself the power of taking the colonies, it has ho 
more right to do so, than it has to t«x HatiOver. We 
have the same king, but not the same legisiatwres. 

The dispute between the two countries has already 
cost England many millions sterling, which it has lost 
in its commerce, and America basin this respect been 
a proportionable gainer. This commerce consisted 
principally qf superfluities ; objects of Luxury and fash* 
lot), which we can welt do without ; and the resc^ution 
we have formed of importing no more till our grieTan** 
ces are redressed, has enabled many of our infant man^ 
u&ctiires to tak« root $ and it will not be easy to mate 
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our people abandon them in future, eveti should a con* 
nection more cordial than ever succeed the present 
troubles*— >I have, indeed, no doubt that the parliament 
of England will finally abandon its present pretensioD9« 
and leave to us the peaceable. enjoyment of our rights 
and privileges. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



A COMPARISON. 

OF THE CONDUCT OF THE ANCIENT JE\^"S^ 

AND OF THE ANTIFEDERALISTS IN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A ZEALOUS advocate for the proposed Federal 
Constitution, in a certain public assembly, said, that 
*< the repugnance of a great part of mankind to goo<d 
c< government was such, that he believed that if an 
^ angel from heaven was to bring down a constitu- 
^< tion formed there for our use, it would nevertheless 
« meet with violent opposition."— Ke was reproved 
for the supposed extravagance of the sentiment ; and' 
he did not justify it.«— Probably it might not . have im« 
mediately occurred to him that the experiment had been 
tried, and that the event was recorded in the mostlMth<* 
fulof all histories, the Holy Bible ; otherwise be migbt> 
39 it seems to me, have supported his opimoo by that 
unexceptionable authority. 

The Supreme Beitig had been pleased to nourish up 
• stogie family, by continued acts of hia attentive Pro* 
Vidence, 'till it became a great people : and having 
rescued them from bondage by mmj xmraclea perform^ 
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ed by his serrant Moses, he personally dclitefed to that 
chosen servant) in presence of the whole nation, a con-^ 
stitution and code of laws for their observance ; acconi* 
p£tnied and sanctioned with promises of great rewards, 
and threats of severe punishments, as the consequence 
of their obedienee, or disobedience. 

'This constitution, though the Deity himself was to be 
at its head, (and it is therefore called by political writers 
a Theocracy) could not be carried into execution but by 
means of his ministers ; Aaron and his sons were there- 
fore comniissioned to be, with Moses, the first establish- 
ed ministry of the new government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of 
men who had distinguished themselves in procuring the 
liberty of the nation, and had hazarded their lives in 
openly opposing the will of a powerful monarch who 
i¥oi|ld have retained that nation in slavery, might hav« 
been an appointment acceptable to a grateful people ; 
and that a constitution, framed for them by the Deity 
himself, might on that account hav^ been secure of an 
universal welcome reception. Yet there wera, in 
every one of the thirteen tribes, some discontented list- 
less spirits, who were continually .exciting them to re* 
|ect the proposed new government, and this from vari* 
ous motives. 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the land 
of their nativity, and these,* whenever they felt any in- 
Gonvenience or hardship, through the natural and un- 
^avoidable effect of their change of situation, exclaimed 
against their leaders as the authors of their trouble ; 
and were not only for returning into Egypt, but for 
stoning their deliverers.* Those inclined to idolatry 
were displeased that their goltlen calf was destroyed. 
Many of the chiefs thought the new constitution might 
be injurious to their particular interests, that the pro- 
Stable places would be engroaeed by the families and 

Numbers chap, xvi* 
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friend* of Mates and Aaron^ and others equally well* 
born excluded.*^— In Josephus, and the Talmud} we 
learn some particularsi not so fully narrated in the 
scripture* \Ve are there toldi " that Korah was am*- 
Mtious of the priesthood ; and offended that it waB 
conferred on Aaron : and this5 as he said* by the au- 
thority of Moses only, without the consent of the fieo-i- 
file. He accused Moses of having, by various artifices^ 
fraudently obtained the government, and deprived the 
people of their liberties ; and of conspiring with Aaron 
to perpetuate the tyranny in their family. Thus, 
though Korah's real motive was the supplanting of 
Aaronj he persuaded the people that he meant only 
the public good : and they, moved by his insinuattonsy 
began to cry out—" Let us maintain the common li* 
berty of our reafieetive tribes ; we have freed ourselves 
from the slavery imposed upon us by the Egyptians, 
and shall we snfhr ourselves to be made slaves by 
Moses ? If we must have a master, it were better to 
return to Pharoah, who at least fed us with bread and 
onions, than to serve this new tyrant, w ho by his ope* 
rations has brought us intp danger of famine." Then 
they called in question the reaiity of his conference 
with God ; and objected to the privacy of the meet* 
ing:s, and the preventing any of the people from being 
present at the colloquies, or even approaching the 
place, as grounds of great suspicion. They accuseiJ^ 
Moses also of fieculation ; sl% embtz^Xing part of the 
golden spoons and the silver chargers, thar the princes * 
had offered at the dedication of the altar,t and the of- 
ferings of the gold of the common people,^ as well as^ 

* Numbers* chap, xvi. ver. 3. " And they gathered them- 
seh'es together against Moses and Aaron, and §aid untb th^m. 
Ye take too much upon you, seeing all the congregations are 
holy, every one of tnem-^wherefore then lift ye up yourselves 
above the congregation ?" 

t Numbers, ch. vii, . X £2todus» ch, xxxv. ver. S2% 
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most of. the polI*tax ;* and Aaron they accused of 
pocketing much of the gold of which he pretended to 
have made a molten calf. Besides peculation, they 
charged Moses with ambition ; to gratify which pas- 
sion, he had, they said, deceived the pepple, by promis* 
ing to bring them to a land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney ; instead of doing which, be had brought them 
front such a land; and that he thought light of this 
mischief, provided he could make himself an absolute 
firince.-f That, to support the new dignity with splen- 
dour in his family, the partial poll-tax already levied 
and given to Aaron:^ was to be followed by a general 
onell, which would probably be augmented from time 
to time, if he were suffered to go on promulgating jiew 
laws on pretence of new occasional revelations of the 
divine will, till their whole fortunes were devoured by 
that aristocracy.** 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and his ac* 
cusers were destitute of proofs to support it ; though 
/actSi if real, are in their nature capable of proof. <^ I 
have not/' said he, (with holy confidence in the pre- 
sence of God) ^* I have not taken from this people the 
value of an ass, nor done them any other injury.*'-* 
But his enemies had made the charge, and with some 
success among the populace ; for no kind of accusation 
is so readily made, or easily believed, by knaves, as the 
accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, ^^ famous in the congregation, men of 



* Numbers, ch. iiL and Exodus, ch. xxx. 

t Kumbers, ch. xvl. ver. IX *' Is it a small thing that 
thou hast bn)ugbt us up out of a land flowing with milk and 
honey, to kill us in the wilderness, except thou make thyself 
altogether a prince over us ?" 

j: Numbers, ch. iii. I Fxodos, ch. xxx. 
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renown/'* heading and exciting the mob working 
them up to such a pitch of phrensy, that they called 
out) Btone 'eni) stone 'em, and thereby secure our liber- 
'ties: and let us choose other captains that may lead us* 
back into Egypt, in case we do not succeed in reducing 
the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a 
people jealous of their newly acquired liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault ; but that when they suf- 
fered it to be worked upon, by artful men, pretencling 
public good, with nothing really in view but private 
interest, they were led to oppose the estaBlishment of 
the new constitution, whereby they brought upon them- 
selves much inconvenience and misfortune. It farther 
appears from the same inestimable history, that whien, 
after many tiges, the constitution had become old and 
much abused, that an amendment of it was proposed, 
the populace, as they, had accused Moses of the ambi- 
tion of making himself a prince, and cried out, stone 
him, stone him ; so, excited by their high-piiests and 
scribes, they exclaimed against the^ Messiah, that he 
aimed at becoming king'of the Jews, and cried, crucify 
him, crucify him. From all which we may gather, that 
popular opposition to a public measure, is no proof of 
its impropriety, even though the opposition be excited 
and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg I may not be understood to in- 
fer, that our general convention was divinely inspired 
when it formed the new federal constitution, merely 
because that constitution has been unreasonably and 
vehemently opposed : yet, I must own, I have so much 
faith in the general government of the world by Pro- 
vidence, that I c^n hardly conceive a transaction of 
such momentous Importance to the welfare of millions 
now existing, and to exist in the posterity of a great 
nation, should be suffered to pass without being in some 
degree influenced, guided, and governed by that omni-^ 

• Numbers, ch. xvi. 
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potent, omnipresent and - benificent Ruler, in whom 
all inferior spirits live, and^move, and have their be- 
ing. 



THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA- 



Being a true Descrifition of the IntereBta and Policy 

of that vast Continent, 



THKRE is a tradition, that, in the planting of 
New-England, the first settlers met with many diffi- 
culties and hardships ; as is generally the case when a 
civilized people attempt establislving themselves in a 
wilderness country. Being piously disposed, they sought 
relief from Heaven, by laying their wants and distrea* 
aes before the Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and 
prayer. Constant meditation and discourse on these 
subjects kept their minds gloomy and discontented; 
and, like the children of Israel, there were many dispo- 
sed to return to that Egypt which persecution had in« 
duced them to abandon.^ At lensjth, when it was pro- 
posed in the assembly to proclaim another fast, a far- 
mer of. plain sense rose, and remarked, that the incon* 
veniencea they sufTered, and concerning which they had 
so often wearied Heaven with their complaints, were 
not so great as they might have expected, and were 
diminishing every day, as the colony strengthened ; 
that the earth began to reward their labour, and to 
furnish liberally for their subsistence « that the seas aiid 
rivers were found full of fish , the air sweet, and the 
climate healthy ; and above all, that they were there 
in the full erijoyment of liberty, civil and religious : 
he therefore tJliought, that refiecting and conversing 

A, 
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on these subjects would be more eonfertablev as tend- 
ing more to make them contented with their situation ; 
and that it would be more becoming the gratitude 
they ow<d to the Divine Beings if, instead of a fasti 
they should proclaim a thanksgiving* His advice was 
takeny and from that day to this they have, in every 
year^ observed circumstances of public felicity suffi- 
cient to furnish employment for a thanksgiving day, 
which is therefore constantly ordered and religiously 
observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different states 
fi'equent 'complaints of hard timesf deadnes^ of irade^ 
scarcity x^ money ^ Sec fcc. It is not my intention to 
assert or maintain that these complaints are entireJjr 
without foundation. There can be no country or na- 
tion existing, in which there will not be some people 
BO circumstanced as to find it hard to gain a livelihocxi ; 
people who are not in the way of any profitable trade* 
and with whom money is scarce, because they have 
nothing to give in exchange for it ; and it is. always 
in the power of a small number to make a great chi- 
mour. But let us take a cool view of the general state 
of our affairs, and perhaps the prospect will appear 
less gloomy than has been imagined. 

The great business of the continent is irgricultiire. 
For one artisan, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, and by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertila lands, from whence 
many of tl^em draw not only food necessary for their 
subsistence, but the materials of their clothing, so as 
to need very few foreign supplies : while they have 
a surplus of.productions to dispose of, whereby wealth 
is gradually accumulated. Such has been the goodness 
of Divine Providence to these regions, and so favour- 
able the climate, that, since the three or four years of 
hardship in the first settlement of our fathers herCf a 
famine or scarcity has never been heard of amongst 
us ; on the contrary, though some years may have 
beeamore, and others less plentiful, there has. always 
been provision enough for ourselveaf and a quantity to 
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Spare for exportation. And although the crops of la^'st 
year were generally good, never wis the farmer bet- 
ter paid for the part he can spare commerce^ as the 
pablished price currents abundantly testify* The lands 
he possesses are continually rising in value ivith the 
increase of population ; and, on the whole, he i^ 
enabled to e^ive such good wages to those who work for 
him, that all who are acquainted with the old worl4 
mast agree, tl^at in no part of it are the labouring poor 
so generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and 
well paid, as in the United States of America* 

If we enter the cities, we find that, since the revo- 
lution, the owners of houses and lots of ground 'have 
had their interest vastly augniented in value; rents 
have risen to an astonishing height, and thence encou^ 
ragement to increase building, which gives employ^ 
tnent to an abundance of workmen, as does also the in- 
creased luxury and s^Uendour of living of the inhabi- 
tants thus made richen These workmen all demand 
and obtain much higher wages than any other part of 
the world could afford them, and are paid in. readjr 
moneys. This rank of people therefore do not, or ought 
not, to complain of hard times; and they make a very 
considerable part of the city inhabitants. 

At the distance 1 live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty ; 
but 1 have not heard that the labour of the valuable 
race of men employed in them is worse paid, oc that 
they meet with less success, than before the revolution.- 
The whale*men, indeed have been deprived of one 
market for their oil j but another, I hear, is opening 
for them, which it is hoped may be equally advantage* 
ous ; and the demand is constantly increasing tbir their 
spermaceti candles, which there bear a much higher 
price than formerly. ; > 

There remain the merchants and shop-keepers. Of 
these, though they make but a small part of the whole 
nation, the htimber is considerable,, too great indeed for 
the business they are employed in ; for the consump* 
Uon of goods in every country has its limits ; the fa- 
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culties of the people, that re, their ability to buy and 
pay, is equal only to a certain quantity of merchan- 
dise. If mefchants calculate amiss, on their proper* 
tion and in\port too much, they will of course find the 
sale dull for the overplus, and some of them will say 
that trade languishes. They should, and doubtless 
will grow wiser by experience-, and import less. If 
too many artificers in town, and farmers from the coun- 
try, flattering themselves with' the idea of leading 
easier lives, turn shop-keepers, the whole natural 
quantity of that business divided among them all may 
afford too small a share for each, and occasion com- 
plaints that trading is 6c^6 ; these may also suppose 
that it is owing to scarcity of money, while in fact, it 
IB not so much from the fewness of buyers, as from 
the excessive number of sellers, that the mischief ari- 
ses ; and, if every shop-keeping farmer and mechanic 
would return to the use of his plough and working 
tools, there Would remain of widows, and other women, 
shop-keepers sufficient for the business, which might 
then afford them a comfortable maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parts of 
Europe, and observed how small is the proportion of 
people in affluence or easy circumstances there,-com- 
pared with those in poverty and misery; the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, 
rack-rented, tythe-paying tenants, and half-paid anci 
half-starved ragged labourers ; and views here the hap- 
py mediocrity that so generally prevails throughout 
these states, where the cultivator works for himself^ 
and supports his fapiily in decent plenty ; will, me« 
thinks, see abundant reason to bless Divine Providence 
for the evident and great difference in our favour, and 
be convinced that no nation known to us enjoys a 
greater share of human felicity. 

It is true, that in some of the states there are parties, 
and discords ; but let us look back, and asH if we were 
ever without them ? Such will exist wherever there is 
liberty ; and perhaps they help to preserve it. By the 
collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth are 
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Struck out, and political light is obtained. The dif- 
ferent factions, which at present divide us, aim all at 
the public good ; the ditiP^rences are only about the 
various modes of promoting it. Things, actions, 
measures, and objects of ail kinds, present themselves 
to the minds of men in such a variety of lights^ that 
it is not possible wc should all think alike at the aame 
time on every subject, when hardly the same man re- 
tains at all times the same ideas of it. Parties are 
therefore the common lot of humanity ; and oars are 
by no means more mischievous or less beneficial than 
those of oiher countries, nations^ and ages, enjoying 
in the same degree the great blessing of political li- 
berty. 

$ome indeed among us are not so much grieved for 
the present state of our affairs, as apprehensive for the 
future. Tiie growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are from that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe, that no revenue iff sufficient without 
osconomy, and that the^ most plentiful income of a 
whole people from the natural productions of their 
country may be dissipated in vain and needless expences 
%x\A poverty be introduced in the place of afHuence.-— ^ 
This may be possible. It however rarely happens ; fot* 
there seems to be in every nation a greater proportioji 
of industry and frugality, which tend to enrich, than 
af idleness and prodigality, which occasion poverty i 
so that upon the whole there is a continual accumula« 
tidn. Reflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany and Bri- 
tain were in the time of the Romans, inhabited by 
people little richer than our savages, and consider the 
wealth they at present possess, in nu nerous well-built 
cities, improved fums, rich moveables, magazines 
stocked wiih valuable manufactures, to say nothing of 
plate, jewels, and coined money ; and all this, not- 
withstanding their bad, wasteful, plundering govern- 
ments, and their mad destructive wars; and yet lux- 
ury and extravagant living has never suffered much re- 
straint in those countries. Then consider the great 
proportion of industrious frugal farmers inhabiting the 
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interior partt of these Americftn states^ and of whom 
the body of our nation consists, and judge whether it i» 
possible that the luxuiy of our sea-porta can be auffi* 
eient to ruin, such a country— -If the importation of for* 
eign luxuries could ruin a people, we should proba- 
bly have been ruined long ago ; for the British nation 
claimed a right, and practised it, of importing among 
us not only the superfiuities^of their own production, 
but those of every nation under heaven ; we bought 
and consumed them, and yet we flourished and grew, 
rich* At present our independent govemments may 
do *what we could not then do^ discourage by heavy 
duties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such impor- 
tations, and thereby grow richer ;«*rlfi indeed, which 
may admit of dispute, the desire of adorning ourselves 
with fine clothes, possessing iiixe furniture, with elegant 
houses, Sec, is not, by strbngly ihcittng to labour and in* 
dustry, the occasion of producing a greater* value than 
is consumed in the gratificatiohof that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of th<t United States 
are the great sources of ooi^ increasing wealth. He 
that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps 
by receiving forty out of it ^ and He who draws a fish 
out of our water, draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us i(and there is no doubt but we shall) be at- . 
tentive to these, and then the poWer of rivals, with all 
their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt. 
us. We are sons of the earth and seas, and like An- 
taeus in the fable, if in wrestlirij^ wftlf a 'Hercules we 
.pow and then receive a fall, the touch of^ olir parents 
will communicate to us. fresh strength and vigour to 
renew the contests 
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INFORMATION. 

TO THOSE 
WHO WOULD REMOVE TO AMERICA. 
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MANY persons in Europe having, directly ox by _ 
letters^ expressed to the writer of this, who is well ac«, 
quainted with North America, their desire of transport* 
ing and estabHshing themselves in that country ; but., 
who appear to him to have formed, through ignorance, 
mistaken ideas and expectations of what is to be ob» 
tained there ; he thinks it may be useful, and prevent 
inconvenient, expensive, and fruitless removals and^^ 
voyages of improper persons, if he gives some clearer 
and truer notions of that part of ^he worldf than have 
hitherto prevailed* 

He finds it imagined by numbers, that thoi inhabi- 
tants of North America are rich, capable of reward- 
ing, and diiPosed to reward, ^all sorts of ingenuity ; 
that they are at the same time ignorant of all the sA* 
ences, and consequently that strangjers possessing ta- 
lents in the belles lettres, fine arts,.^8ec. must be highly 
esteemed,and so well paid as to bepofne easily ricKlhem* 
selves ; that tAere are also abundance of ^rofitiibl^ of- 
fices to be disposed of, which the natives are ndt,qua- 
lified to fill ; and that having few persons of family 
among them, strangers of birth must be greatly re- 
spected, and of course easily obtain the best of those 
offices, which will make all their fortunes ; that th^ 
governments, to encourage emigration from Europei 
not only' pay the expence of their personal tran8porta<r 
' tiouji- tmt give lands gratia to stnmgersj with negroes 
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to work for them, utensils of .tosbandrjr,^ and stocks of 
cattle. These are ail wild imaginations ; and those 
who go to America with expectations founded upon 
them, will surely find themselves disappointed* 

The truth is, that though there are in that country 

* few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
are also few that in Europe would be called rich < it is 
rather a genet^l happy mediocrity that prevails. There 
are few great proprietors of the soil, and few tenaDts ; 
most people cultivate their own lands, orfoHotir spme 
handicrafts or merchandize ; very few rich enough to 
live idly upon their rents or incomes, or to pay^ the 
high prices given in Europe, for painting, atatues, 
architecture and the other works of art that are more 
curious, than useful. Hence the natural geniuses that 
have- arisen in America, with such talents, have uni' 
formly quitted that country for Europe, where tliey 
can- be moi-e suitably rewarded. It is true that letters 
and mathematical knowledge are in esteem there, but 
they are at the same time nKMre common than is appre- 
hended ; there being already existing nine colleges, or 
universities, viz. four in New- England, and one in 
each of the provinces of New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, all furnished 

-with learned professors ; besides a number of smaller 
academies : these educate many of their youth in the 
languages, and those sciences that qualify men for the 
professions of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers in- 
deed are by no means excluded from exercising those 
professions ; and the quick increase of inhabitant's 
every where gives them a chance of employ, which they 
have in common with the natives. Of civil ofiices, or 
employments, there are few ; no superfluous ones as in 
Europe ; and it is a rule established in some of the 
states, that no ofRce should be so profitable as to make 
it desirable. The 36th article of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania runs expressly in these words: <* As every 
freeman, to preserve his independence, (if he has not 
a suflicient estate) ought to have some profession, 
calling, trade, or furm^ whereby he may honestly sutt^ 
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^Tst, there can be no -necessity for, nor use in, eMablish- 
ing; ofBces of profit ; the wsual defects of which arc 
dependence and servility, unbecoming freemen, in the 
possessors' and expectants ; faction, contention, cor- 
ruption, and disorder among the people. Wherefore, 
"Whenever an office, through increase of fees or other- 
v^ise, becomes so proiitabie as to occasion many to ap- 
ply for it, the profits ought to be lessened by the legis- 
lature** 

These ideas prevailing moi*e or lesd in all the United 
States, it cannot be worth any man's- while, who has a 
means pf living at home, to expatriate himself in hopes 
of obtaining a proiitabie civil office in America ; and 
as to military offices, they are at an c^nd with the wary 
the armies being disbanded* Much less is it advis' 
aMe for a person to go thithet, who has no other quali* 
ty to recommend hiip bttt his birth. In Europe, it 
has indeed its value ; but it is a commodity that can- 
not be carried to a worse market than to that of 
America, where people do not enqtiire concerning a 
stranger, Whae U he ? *ut W/iat can he do? If he 
has any useful art, he is welcome ; and if he exercises 
itv and behaves well, he will be respected by all that 
know him ; but a mere man of qualityi who o& ^at 
account wants to live upon the public by some office 
or salary, will be despised and disregarded. The hus» 
bandman is in honour there, and even the mechanic^ 
because their employments are useful. The people 
have a spying, that God Almighty is himself a mecha- 
nic, the greatest in the universe; and he is respected 
and admired morQ,for the variety, ingenuity, and util- 
ity of his handy works, thim for the antiquity of his 
family. They, arc pleased with the observation of a 
negro, and frequently mention it, thjjt Boecarorra 
(meaning the white man) make de black man workee, 
make de horse workee, make de ox workee, make 
fcbery ting workee ; only de hog. He de hog* no 
workee ; he eat> he drink, he walk about, he go to 
sleep when he please^ he lib like a gentleman. Ac- 
cording to these opinions of the Aa>ericans> one of 
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. them would think himself more obltged to a geoealQ- 
gifttt who Gouid proY^ for him that his ancestors and re* 
hitions ibr ten generations had been ploughmen* sfnkhs# 
carpenters^ turners* weavers* tanners, or «ven shoe^ 

^ makers* and consequently that they were useful mem* 
hers of society « thitn if he could only prove that they 
were gentlemen, doing nothing of value* but living 
idly on the labour of others*, mere feuge* contumere 
fui/«9* and otherwise good for nothing^ till bv their death 
their estates* like the carcass of the negro s g%;otlemaa 
hog, come to be cut ufi* 

\Viih regard to encouragements for strangers from 
government* they are really only what are derived 
Srom good laws and liber ty« Strangers are welcome 
because there is room enough for them all* and there^ 
fore the old inhabitants are not jealous of them ; the 
laws protect them sufficientlyi so that they have nd 
need of the patropage of great men ;> and every ctne 
will enjoy securely the profits of his industry. . But if 
he does not bring a fortune with him, he must work 
and be industrious to live. One or two years residence 
give him all -the rights of a citizen ; but the govern* 
ment does not at present, whatever it may have done 
in ibrmer times, hire people to become settleroi, by 
paying their . passages, giving land, negroe^, utensils, 
stock, or any other kind of emolument whatsoever.-^ 
In short, Americii^ Js the land of labour, and by np 
means what the English cull Xi^^^rr/a^cf, and the French 
Fays dt Cocagne^ where the streets are said to be pa^ 
ved with halfpeck loaves* the bouses tiled with pan* 
cakes, and where the fowls fly about ready roasted, cry- 
ing, come eat me J 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emi* 
gration to America would be a<lvantageous ? And what 
are the advantages they may rea&onably expect I 
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. Land being cheap in that country from the vast for- 
ests still void of inhabitants, and not likely fo be occu* 
pied in an age to come, insomuch that the property of 
an hundred acres of fertile soil full of wood may be 
obtained near the frontiers in many places, for eight 
or ten guineas, hearty young labouring men, who un« 
derstand the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is 
nearly the same in that country as in Europ^e^ may ea- 
sily establish themselves there. A little monejr sayed 
of the good wages they receive there while they work 
for others, enables them to buy the land and begin their 
plantation, in which they are assisted by the good will 
of their neighbours, and some credit. Multitudes of 
poor people from England, Ireland) Scotland, G>:r* 
ntany, have by this means in a few years become wealthy 
farmers, who in their own countries, where all the 
lands are fully occupied and the' wages of labour low, 
could never have emerged from the mean condition 
wherein they were born. 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of the 
climate* the plenty of good provisions, and the encou« 
ragement to early marriages, by the certainty of sub- 
sistence in cultivaiing the earth, the increase of inha- 
bitants by natural gener.ition is very rapid in America, 
and becomes still more so by the accession of strangers ; 
hence there is a continual demand for more artisans of 
all the necessary and useful kinds, to supply those cul- 
tivators of the earth with houses, and with furniture 
and~ utensils of the grosser sorts, Which cannot so well 
be brought from Europe. Tolerable good workmen in 
any of these mechanic arts, are sure to find employ., arid 
to be well paid for their work, there bein^ no restraints 
preventing strangers from exercising any art they un- 
derstand, or any permission necessary. If they are 
poor,' they begin first as servants or journeymen ; and 
if they are sober, industrious, and frugali they soon 
become masters, establish themselves in business^ mar- 
ry, rabe families, and become respectable citizens. 
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"" 6f forcing nature. Great establishmentB of mamifkc* 
turet require great numbers of poor to do the work 
for small wages i those poor are to be found in Eu- 
rope^ but will not be found In America, till the landa 
are all taken up and cultivated, and the excess of peo* 
pie who cannot get land want employment. The 
manufacture of silk, they say, is natural in France, as 
that of cloth in England,^ because each country pro* 
duces in plenty the first material : but if England will 
have a manufttcture of silk as well as that of cloth, 
and France of cloth as well aa that of silka these 
unnatural operations must be supported by mutual pro* 
liibiuons, or high dutiea on the importation of each 
ether's goods ; by which means the workmen are eoa* 
blied to UK the home consumer by greater pricest 
while the higher wages they receive makes tbem nei« 
Cher happier nor richer, since they only drink more and 
work less. Therefore the govcrnoients of America do 
nothing to encourage such projects. The people, by 
Ihia means, are not imposed on, either by the mer* 
chant ormechanic : if the merchant demands too much 
profit on imported shoes, they buy of the shoemaker ; 
flfid if be asks too high a price, they take them of the 
merchant ; thus the two professions are checks on each 
other.. The shoemaker, however, haa, on. the whole 
tf conaiderablti profit upon his labour in America, be* 
yond what he had in Europe as he can add to his 
price a sum nearly equal to all the expences of freight 
and aommissioo) risque, or insurance, &c. necessarily 
charge<i by the merchants And it is the same with 
«f«ry other mechanic art. Hence it is, that artisans ge^ 
oerally live better and more eaaily in America than it 
Euretpe i and ^uch as are good oeconomists make a 
eomfortable provision for age, and for their children. 
Such roay^ therefore, remove with advantage to Ame* 
idea. 

In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, 8cc. are so full, that it is 
difficult for a poor man who has children to place 
them wliere they may gain, or learn to. gain, a decent 
Uvelihood. The artisaos^ who fear creating future 



rivals in business, refuse to take apprentices, but upon 
conditions of money, maintenance, or tbe like, which 
the parents are unable to compif with. ' Here the 
youth are dragged up in ignorance of every gainful 
art, and obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or 
thieves, for a subsistence* In America, the rapid in* 
crease of inhabitants takes away that fear of rivalshipy 
and artisans willingly receive apprentices from tho 
hope of profit by their labour, during the remainder of 
the time stipulated, after they shall be instructed* 
Hence it is easy for poor families to get their cbii* 
dren instructed ; for the artisans are so desirous of afH 
prentices, that many of them will even give money to 
the parents, to have boys from ten to fifteen years of age 
bound apprentices, to them, till^he age of twenty •one ; 
and many poor parents have, by that meansy on their 
arrival iii the country, raised mmiey enough te buy iMid 
sufHcient to establish themselves, and to subsist the rest 
<if their family by agriculture. 

These contracts of apprentices are made before a 
magistrate, who regulates the agreement according ta 
reason and justice ; ahd having in view the formatioa 
of a future useful citizen, obliges the master to engage 
by a written indenture, not only that, during the time 
of service stipulated, the apprentice shall be duly pfo* 
vided with meat, drink, apparel, wa^hingj and lodging* 
and at its expiration with a complete new suit of 
elothes, but also that he shall be taught to read, write» 
and cast accounts : and that he shall be well instructed 
in the art or profession of his master, or some other, by 
which he may afterwards gain a livelihood, and be able 
in his turn "to raise a family. A copy of this inden* 
' ture is given to the apprentice or his friends, and the 
magistrate keeps a record of it, to which recourse may 
be had, in case of failure by the Mastfer in any point 
pf performance. This desire among the masters to 
have more hunds employed in working for them> induces^ 
them to pay the passages of young persons, of both 
sexes, who, on their arrival, agree to s(y ve them one, ^ 
IWo> three) or foUr years : those who liave already learo- * 
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ed a* trade, agreeing for a shorter term, in proportion' 
to their skill, and the consequent immediate value of 
their ^service ; and those who have none, agreeing for 
a longer term, in consideration of being taught an art 
their poverty would not permit them ta acquire in their 
ovn country. 

The almost general mediocrity of (brtuDe that pre- 
vails in Atnericti, obliging its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices that arise usually 
from idienessi are in a great measure prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employment are great preservatives 
of the morals V, and virtue of a nation. Hence l>ad 
examples to youth are more rare in America, which 
must be a comfortab^Ie consideration to parents* To 
this may be truly added, that serious religion, under its- 
various denominations, ia not only tolerated, but re- 
spected and [M^actised. Atheism is uiikDowa thenef 
infidelity rare and secret ; ^o that persona may live to 
a grea^ age in that country without having their piety 
shocked by meeting either with an atheist or an infidel. 
And the I>i\4ne Being seems to have manifested his 
approbation of the mutual forbearance and kijidness 
with which the different sects treat each other, by the 
remarkable prosperity with which he has been pleased 
to favour the whole country. 



FINAL SPEECH OF DR. FRANKLW- 

IN THE LATE FEDERAL CONVENTIQN.r 

MR. paESU>KNT. 

I CONFESS that I do not entirely approve of this 
constitution at prfesent ; but Sir, I am not sure I ahall 

* Our reasons ft)r ascribing this speech to Dr. Franklin, are 
its internal evidence, and its having appeared with his name, 
during his life time, uncontradicted* in an American pei^odi> 
cal publication. 
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never approve it ; for having lived long» I have expe- 
rienced many instances of being obliged by better in- 
foitDation^ or fui^ther consideration^ to change opinions 
.even on iiuporiant subjects, which I once thdught 
rii^ht, but found to be otherwise. It is, therefore, 
th^t the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my 
own judgment, and pay more respect to the judgment 
of others. Most men, indeed, as well as most sects of 
religioD, think themselves in possession of all truth, and 
that whenever others differ from themy it is so far 
error. Steel, a protestant, in a dedication,, tells the 
pope, tliat " the only difference between our two chur- 
ches, in, their opinions of the; certainty of. their doc- 
trines, is, t)>e Romish church is infallible, and the 
church of England never in the wrong.'* But, though 
many private persons think almost as highly of their 
own infallibility as of that of their sect, few express it 
so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a little 
dispute with hep sister, said, I don't know how it hap- 
pens, sister, but I meet with nobpdy but myself that is 
always in the right. // n'y a que moi gtdatoujourB 
raison. In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this con- 
stitution, with all its faults, if they are such ; because 
1 think a general government ne4:essary for us^ and 
there, is no form of government, but what m^y be a 
blessing, if well administered; and 1 believe farther^ 
that this is. likely to be well administered for a course 
of years "and can. only, end in despotism^ another forms 
have done before it^ when the people shall become so 
corrup>ted as to need despotic government, being inca- 
pable of any othf r. 1 doubt too, whether any other 
convention we can obtain, may be able to make a bet- 
ter constitution. For when you assemble a number of 
men, to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you 
assemble with those men, all their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their errors of opinion^ their local interests, and 
their selfish views- From su^ anassembly can a per* 
feet production be expected ?j\|t therefore astonishes 
me, sir, to find this system approaching st) near to per- 
fection as it does i and I think it . will astonish our 



enemies, who are wftiting with confidenee, to hear 
that our councils are confounded, like those of the 
builders of Babylon, and that our states are on the 
point of separation, only to meet hereafter for the pur- 
pose of cutting each other's throats* 

Thus i consent Sir^ to this constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that this 
is not the best. The opinions I have had of its errors, 
}- sacrifice to the public good. I have never whisper* 
ed a syllable of them abroad. Within these waMs 
they were bom ; and here they shall die. If every 
ione of us in returning to our constituents, were to re- 
)[K>rt the objection he has bad to it, and endeavour to 
gain partisans in support of them, we might prevent 
its being generally received, and tliereby lose all the 
salutary effects tind great advantages resulting natural-^ 
!y in our favour among foreign nations, as well as. 
among ourselves* from our real and apparent unaniniity. 
Much of the strength or efficiency of any government, 
in procuring and securing happiness to the people, de- 
pend on opinion ; on the general opinion of the good- 
ness of that government, as well as of the wisdom and 
integrity of its governors. 

I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes as a part 
of the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we 
shall act heartily and unanimously in recommending 
this constitution, wherever our influence msi^ extendi 
and turn pur future thoughts and endeavours to the 
means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 
that every member of the convention, who may still 
have objections, would with me on this occasion, doubt 
a little of his own infallibUity, and, to make manifest 
our unanimity, put his name \o this instrument. 

[The pfiotioD was then made for adding the last for- 
mula, viz. ' 

Done in Convehtion, bfrthe unanimous consent^ kc^ 
Vbicb ivas agr<^ed to^ ;aii4 an^d accordingly*] 
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SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL, 



For the connderatior^a/tAe TnMtcen ^the PMladeifiAkf 

jicademy,* 

IT U expected that everf scholar to be admitted in- 
fo this school, be at least able to pronounee and di- 
vide the syllal^es in reading, and to write a kgibte 
band. None to be roGeived that are finder years 

•of age. 

FIftST, OR LOWER GLASS. 

Let the first class learn the Eng^lish Grammar rules^ 
and at the same time let particular care be taken to 
improve them in orthography. Perhaps the latter is 
best done by pairing the scholars ; two of those near* 
«st equal in their spelling to be put together* Let 
these strive for victory ; each propounding ten words 
every day to the other to be spelled. He that spells 
truly most of the other's words, is victor for that day; 
he that is vicior most days in a month, to obtain a 
prize, a pretty neat book of some kind, useful in their 
future studies. This metlfiul fixes the . attention of 
children extremely to the orthography of words, and 
makes them good spellers very early. It is a shame 
for a man-to be so ignorant of this little art, in his. 
own language, as to be perpetually confounding words 
of like sound and different significations ; the con- 
sciousness of which defect makes some men, other- 
wise of good learning and understanding, averse to 
writing even a common letter. 

Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class be 
short; such as Croxars fables, and little stories. In 
giving the lessons, let it be read to them ; let the mean- 

^This piece did liot come lo hnid till the volume had 
been soive tkdl at the press. This ^as the case «l$o with 
sevend other papers ; and must be our apo]«|gr fw any dc«, 
feet that majf apj^ear ia the arrangement. 
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ihg of the most difficult words in it be explained to 
them ; and let ,them con over by themselves before they 
are called to read to the master or usher ; who is to 
take particular care that they do not read too fast) and 
that they duty observe the stops and peuses. A vQcaba- 
lary of the most -usual diffiquit words might be formed 
for their use^ with explanations ; and they might daily 
get a few of those words and expl«tnations Iry heart} 
which would a little exercise their iiiemoriea ; or at 
least they might write a number of them in a aroall 
t)ook for that purpose^ which would help to fix the 
meaning of those words in their minds, and at the same 
time furnish every one with a little dictionary for his 
future use. 

TH'. SECOND CLASS. 

To be taught reading with attention, and with pro- 
per modulations of the voice ; according to the senti- 
ment and subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the length of a 
Spectator, to be given this class for lessons (and some 
of the easier Spectators would be very suitable for 
the purpose.) These lessons might be given erery 
night as tasks ; the scholars to study them against the 
morning. Let it then be required of them to give an 
account, first of the parts 6^ speech, and construction of 
one or jtwo sentences. This will oblige them frequently 
to recur to their grammar, and fix its principal rules 
in their memory. Next, of the intention of the wri- 
ter, or the scope of the piece, the meaning of each 
sentence, and of every uncommon word. This would 
early acquaint them with the meaning and force of 
words, and give them that ihost necessary habit of read- 
ing with attention* 

' The masters then to read the piece with proper 
modulations of voice, due emphasis, and suitable aCtioD> 

. where action is required, and put the youth on imitating 
his manner. 

Where the author has used an expression noet the 
best, let it be pointed out ; and let hb bIkutieB be pat*^ 

'ticularly marked out to the youdu 
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Let the lessons for reading: be varied, that the jrouth 
tnay be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds 
Jh prose and ve'rsci and the proper manner of reading 
each kind-— sometimes a well-told story, a pieQ£ of a 
sermon, a general's speech to his soldiers, a speech in a 
tragedy,, some part of a comedy, an ode, a satire, a let* 
ter, blank verse, Hudibrastic, heroic, &c. But let siich 
lessons be chosen for reading, as contain some useful 
instruction, whereby the understanding or nrarals oi the 
youth may at the same time be improved. 

It is required that they should first study and utt« 
derstand the lessons, before they are put upon reading 
them properly ; to which end each boy should have 
an English dictionary, to help him over difficulties* 
When our boys read English to us^ we are apt to iriia* 
gine they understand what they read, because we dot^ 
and because it is their mother tongue. But they of- 
ten read, as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing 
of the meaning. And it is impossible a reader should 
give the due modulation to his voice, and ^pronounce 
prot)erly, unless his understanding goes before his 
tongue, and makes him master of the sentiment. Ac- 
customing bays to read aloud what they do not first un- 
derstand, is the cause of those even set tones so common 
among readers, which when they have once got a habit 
of using, they find so difficult to correct; by which 
means, among fifty readers we scarcely find a good one. 
For want of godd readers, pieces published with a view 
to influence the minds of men, for their own or the pub- 
lic benefit, lose half their force. Were there but one 
good reader'in a neighbourhood, a public orator mightT 
be heard throughout a nation with the same advantages) 
and have the same effect upon his audience> as if they 
stood within the reach of his voice. 

TUB THIRD CLASS. 

To be taught speaking properly and gracefully; 
which is near a-kin to good reading, and naturally fol- 
lows it in the studies of youth. Let the scholars of 
this class begin with lenrntng the elements of rhetoric 
from some #)ort system, so as to be able to give an 
account pf the most useful tropes and figures* Let a^l 
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their bftd babkft of speaking, all offences against ^ood 
grammar, all corrupt or foreign accents, and all im« 
proper phrases, be pointed out to them. Short speec ^ 
es from the Roman or other hbtory, or from tlie par- 
fiamefitary debates, might be got by heart, and deli- 
vered with the proper action, &c. Speeches and scenes 
in our best tragedies and comedies (avoiding things 
that could injure the morals of youth) might likewise 
be got by rote, and the boys exercised in deliverinf^ or 
acting them : great care being taken to form their nukn* 
ner after the truest models. 

For tbeir farther improvement, and a little to vary 
their studies, let them now begin to read history, after 
having ^t by heart a short table of the principal 
epochas m chronology. They may begin with RoUin'a. 
ancient and Roman Ustories, and proceed at proper 
hoursf as they go through the subsequent clasaeS) with 
tiie best histories of our own nation and colonies. Lei 
emulation be ««cited among the boys, by giving, waekig^ 
little prises, or other ^smsdl encouragememsi to tbbjfe 
who are able to give tho best account of what tfaeyhavc 
re«l as to tinesi pkoes, hsmies of persons, kc. This 
wiU make them read with attention, and imprint the 
history weU in their momorios. In remarking on the 
lustcRTr, the master will have fine of^jxirrtunitiest of k* 
•tilliog instruction of variocra kinds, and improving the 
leocftlsy as well as the understanduogS) of youth. 

The Mt^ral and mechwik hiatory^ contained In the 
Sfttctacie de ia Mnure^ might also be begun in thUclass» 
and QonUiiuad through the «ubseqieent classes, by other 
hooks of the same kmd: for, jiext4o the knowledge of 
duty, thia kind of knowledge is certainly the most useful, 
as well as the^mott enieriaining.^^The merchant may 
thereby be enabled better to undertttand many commodi- 
ties in trade } the handieraftman to improve his bu« ' 
siness by iiew instraments* mixtures, and materials; and 
frequently hints are given for new manufactures or new 
methods of improving land, 4liat may be set oe fo^l 
greatly to the advantage of ^ country. 
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To be taught composition. Writing one's own 
language well, is the next necessary accompUshmenit 
alter good speaking. It is the writing-master^s busi- 
]]fess to take care that the boys make fair characters^ 
and place them straight and even in the lines; but to 
fo.ntn their style, and eved to take care that tbe stops 
and capitals are properly disposed, is the part of the 
Knglish mastjsr. The boys »hould be put on writing 
letters to eacii other on any common occurrencesy 
and on various subjects, imaginary business, &c. con- 
taining little stories, accounts of their late reading} 
what parts of authors please them, and why ; letters 
of congratulation, of compliment, of request, of tbankSf 
of recommendation, of admonltioEh of consolation, ex- 
postulation, excuse, &c. Ill these they should" be 
taught to express themselves clearly, concisely andna^ 
turally, Yfithout affected words or high-flown phrases, 
AH their letters to pass through the master's hand^ 
who is to point out the faults^ advise the corrections^ 
and commend what he finds right* Some of tlie best 
letters publbhed in our own language, as Sir W. Tem«- 
ple*s, those of Pope and his friends, and some othersf 
might be set before the youth as models, their beauties 
point^ out and explained by the master, the letters 
themselves transcribed by the scholar. 

Dr. Johnson^s MtfdteB Elementa^ or First Principles 
of Morality, may now be read by the scholars, and 
explained by the master, to lay a solid foundation oC 
virtue and piety in their mipds. And as this class 
continues the reading of history, let them now, at pros- 
per hours, receive some faclher instruction in chrono« 
logy, and in that part of geography (from the mathe^ 
matical master) which is necesimry to understand the 
maps and globes. They should *also be acquainted with 
the modern names of the places ihey find mentioned in 
ancient writers. The exercises of good reading, mkI 
l^roper speaking still continued at suitable times^ 
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FIFTH CLASS. 

To imiwove the 3routh in composition, they majr 
now, besides continuing to write letterS} begin to write 
little essays in prose^ and soraetimes in verse; cot to 
make them poet«, but for this reason, that nothing 
acquaints a lad so speedily with variety of expression, 
as the necessity of finding sUch words and phrases as 
will suit the measure, sound and rhime of verse, and 
at the same time well express the sentiment* I'hese 
essays should all pass under the master's eye, who 
will point oiH their faults, and put the writer on cor- 
recting them. Where the judgment is not ripe 
enough for forming new essays, let the sentiments of 
a Spectator be given, and required to be clothed in the 
scholar's own words ; or the circumstance of some 
good story : the scholar to find expression. Let them 
be put sometime^on abridging a paiagrapli of a diffuse 
author : sometimes on dilating or amplifying what is 
wrote more closely. And now let Dr. Johnson's Aoe- 
tica^ or First Principles of Human Knowledge, contain- 
ing a logic, or art of reasoning, 8cc, be read by the youth, 
and the difficulties that may occur to them be explained 
by the. master. The reading of history, and the exer- 
cises of good reading and just speaking, still continued. 

SIXTH CLASS. 

In the class, besides continuing the studies of the pre- 
ceding in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and natural 
philosophy? the best English authors may be read and 
explained ; asTillotson, Milton, Locke, Addison, Pope, 
Swift, the higher papers in the, Spectator and Guardian, 
the best translations of Homer, Virgil and Horace, of 
Telemachus, Travels of Cyrus, &c. 

Once a year let there be public exercises in the halU 
the trustees and citizens present. Then let fine gilt 
books be given as prizes to such boys as distinguish 
themselves, and excel the others in ai^y branch of learn- 
, ing, making three degrees of comparison : giving the 
best prize to him that performs best: a less valuables 
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' ane to him that comes up next to the hest ; and another 
to the third. Conunendation, encouragement) and advice 
to the rest ; keeping up their hopes, that, by industryt 
they may excel another time. The names of those that 

-obtain the prize to be yearly printed in a list. 

The hours of each day are to be divided and dispo* 
seel in such a manner as that some classes may be with 
the writing-master improving their hands ; others with 
the muthematical-rauster, learning arithmetic, accountSi 
geography, use of the globes, drawing, mechanics, &c« 
while the rest are in the English school, under the 
English master's care. 

Thus instructed, youth will come out of this school 

- fitted for learning any business, calling, or profession^ 
except such wherein languages are required ; and 
though unacquainted with any ancient or foreign 
tongue, they will be masters of their own, which is of 
more immediate and general use ; and withal will have 
attained many other valuable accomplishments : the 
^me usually spent in acquiring those languages, often 
tvltlK)Ut success, being here employed in laying such 
a foundation of knowledge and ability, as properly im- 
proved, may qualify them to pass through and execute 
the several offices of civil life, with advantage and re^ 
putation to themselves and country. 



THE BUSY-BODY.— No. I. 

From the American Weekly Mercury^ from Tuesday ^ 
January 28, to Tuesday^ February 4, 1738—9. 

MR. AKOREW BRADFORD, 

1 DESIGN this to acquaint you, that I, who have 
long been one of your courteous readers^ have lately 
entertained some thought of setting up for an author 

Z 
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myself: not out of the least vanity, I assure you^ er 
desire of showing my parts, but pundy for the g^ood of 

, my country. ^ 

y I have often observed with concem, that your Mer- 

^ cury is not always equally entertaining. The delay of 

ships expected in, and want of fresh advices frotn £u- 

^ rope, mak^ it frequently very dull ; and I find the 

freezing of our river has the same effect on news as 
trade. With more concern have I continually observ- 
ed the growing vices and follies of my country tblk \ 
and though reformation is properly the' concem of ev- 
, ery man, that is, every one ought to meod one ; yet 
it is too true in this case, that what is every body's bu- 
siness is no body's business, and the business is done 
accordingly. I therefore, upon mature deliberatioo, 
think fit to take no body's business' wholly into my own 
hands; and, out of zeui for the public good, design to 
erect myself into a kind of censor morum ; purposing 
with your allowance, to make use of the Weekly Mer- 
cury as a vehicle, in which my remonstrances. shall be 
conveyed to the world. 

I am sensible I have, in this particular, undertaken 
a very unthankful ofRce, and expect little besides my 
labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, I may dls« 
please a great number of your readers, who will not 
very well like to pay ten shillings a year for being told 
of their faults. But as most people delight in cen- 
sure, when they themselves are not the objects of it, if 
any are offended at my publicly exposing their private 
vices, I promise they shall have the satisfaction, in a 
very little time, of seeing their good friends and neigh- 
bours in the same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured that I shall al- 
ways treat them and their affairs with the utmost de- 
cency and respect. I intend now and then to dedicate 
a 9hapter wholly to their service ; and if my lectures 
any way contribute to the embellishment of their 
minds, and brightening of their understandings, with- 
out oflTending their modesty, I doubt not of having 
their favour and encouragement. 
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It is certain, that no country in the world produces 
naturally finer spirits than ours, men of g^enius for 
every kind of science, and capable of acquiring to per- 
fection every qualification that is in esteem among 
mankind. But as few here have the advantage of 
good books, for want of which, good conversation is 
still m^re scarce, it would doubtless, have been very 
acceptable to your readerS) if, instead of an old out-of- 
date article from Muscovy or Hungary, you had en- 
tertained them with some well chosen extract from a 
good author. This I shall sometimes do, when I hap- 
pen to have nothing of my own to asLy that I think of 
more consequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver 
lectures of morality or philosophy, and (because I am 
naturally inclined to be meddling with things that do 
not concern me) perhaps I may sometimes talk poli- 
tics. And if I can by any means furnish ouf a weekly 
entertainment for' the public, that will give a rational 
dlversioDt and at the same time be instructive to the 
readers, I shall think my leisure hours well employed : 
and if you publish this, I hereby invite all ingenious 
gentlemen and others (that approve of such an under- 
taking) to tny assistance and correspondence. 

It is like, by this time^. you have a curiosity to be 
acquainted with my name and character. As I do not 
aim at public praise, I de^gn to remain concealed ; 
and there are such numbers of our family and relations 
at this time in the country, that, though I have signed 
my name at ful] length, I am not under the least ap» 
prehension of being (iistlnguished and discovered by it. 
My character indeed, I would favour you with, but 
that I am cautious of praising myself, lest I should be 
told* my trumpeter's dead : and I cannot find in my 
heart, at present, to say any thing to my own disadvan- 
tage. 

It is very common /ith authors in their first per- 
formances, to talk to their readers thus, If this meets 
with a suitable reception, or, if this should meet with 
due encouragement, I shall hereafter publish, Sec— 
This only manifests the value they put on their own 
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writing?) since tliey think to frighten the public into 
their applause, by threatening, that unless you approve 
what they have alre<tcly wrote, they iotend never to 
write again ; when perhaps it may not be a pin mat* 
ter whether they ever do or no. As I have not ob- 
served the critics to be nnore favourable on this account^ 
I shall always avoid saying any thing of the kind ; and 
conclude with telling you, that if you send me a bottle 
of ink and a quire of paper by the beareri you may de« 
pend on hearing further from, /. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant^ 

THE BUSY-BODY. 



THE BUSY-BODY— No* II. 

From Tuesday y February 4, to Tuesday f February tli 

1728—9. 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side— Pope. 

MONSIEUR Rochefocault tells us somewhere in 
his Memoirs, that the Prince of Conde delighted 
much in rijdicule, and used frequenly to shut himself 
up for half a day together, in his chamber, with a 
gentleman, that was his favourite, purposely to di- 
vert himself with examining what was the foible, or 
ridiculous side of e^^ary noted person in the court.— 
That gentleman said afterwards in some company, that 
he thought nothing was more ridiculous in any body, 
than this same humour in the prince ; and I am some* 
>ehat inclined to be of this opinion. The general 
tendency there is among us to this embellishment 
(which I fear has too often grossly imposed upon my 
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loving countrymen instead of wii) and the applause it 
meets with from a rising generation, fill me with 
fearful apprehensions for the future reputalion of my 
country : a young man of modesty (which is the most 
certain indication of large capacities) is hereby dis- 
couraged from attempting to make any figure in life ; 
his a])prehensions of being out*laughed, will force him 
to continue in a restless obscurity, without having an 
opporiunity of knowing his own merit himself, or dis- 
covering it to the world, rather than venture to ex- 
pose himself in a place, ^TheVe a pun or a sneer shall 
pass for wit, noise for reason, and the strength of the 
argument be judged by that of the lungs. Among 
these witty gentlemen, let us take a view of Ridentius: 
what a contemptible figure does he make with his 
train of paltry admirers I This wight* shall give him- 
self an hours diversion with the cock of a man's hat^ 
the heels of his shoes, an unguarded expression in his 
discourse^ or even some personal defect ; and the 
height of his low ambition is to put some one of the 
company to the blush, who perhaps must pay an equal 
share of the reckoning with himself. If such a fellow 
inakes laughing the sole end and purpose of his lifei 
if it is necessary to his constitution, or if he has a 
great desire of growing suddenly fat, let him eat ; let 
him give public notice where any dull stupid rogues 
may get a quart of four penny for being laughed at j 
-buX it is barbarously unhandsome^ when friends meet 
for the benefit of conversation, and a proper relaxation 
from business, that one should bt? the butt of the com- 
pany, and four men made merry at the cost of the 

How different from this character is (hat of tlie 
good-natured guy Eu genius ! who never spoke yet 
but with a design to uivert and please ; and who was 
never yet baulked in his intention. Eugenius takes 
more delight in applying the wit of his friends,^than in 
being admired himself; and if any one of the compa- 
ny is so unfortunate as to be touched a little too nearly,* 

7i 2 
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he will make use of some ingenious artifice to torn the 
edge of ridicule another way, choosing rather to make 
himself a public jest, than be at the pain of seeing his 
friend in confusion. 

Among jhe tribe of laughers I^ reckon the prettjr 
gentlemen that write satyrs, and carry them about ia 
their pockets, reading them themselves in all com- 
pany they happen into ; taking an advantagec^ the ill 
taste of the town, to make themselves famous for a 
pack of paltry low nonsense, for which they desenre 
to be kicked, rather than admired, by all who have 
thejeast tincture of politeness. T^iese I take to be 
the most incorrigible of all my readers ; nay, I expect 
they will be squibbing at the Busy-Body himself.*^ 
However, the only favour he begs of them is thiSf 
that if they cannot controul their overbearing itch of 
scribblingv let him be attacked in downright biting 
lyrics ;, for there is no satyr he dreads half so muc^ 
as an attempt at panegyric. 



THE busy-body- No. HI. 

N 

From Tuesday J February 11, to Tueadcsyj February 

18, ir2S*-9. 

Non vultus, instanlis Tyranni * 

Mente quatit so}i<^a, nee auster^ 

Dux inquieti turbid«is A^ais, 

Kec falrainantis magna Jovis Qianu8.—>HQR. 

IT is said, that tke Persians, in their ancient const!- 
tution, had public schools, in which virtue was taught 
as a liberal art or science ; and it is certainly of more 
consequence to a man, that he has learnt to govern his 
pasdonsi in spite of temptation i to be just in his deal* 
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ifigS} to be temperate in bis pleasures, to support him- 
self with fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave 
ivith prudence in all his affairs, and in every circum- 
stance of life ; I say, it is of much more real advan« 
tage to him to be thus qualified, than to be ^a master of 
all the arts and sciences in the World beside. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, gIo<* 
rious, and happy* He that is acquainted with Cato, 
as I am, cannot help thinking as I do now, and will ac« 
knowledge that he deserves the name, without being 
honoured by it. Cato is a man whom fortune has placed 
in the most obscure part of the country. His circum« 
' stances are such, as only to put him above necessity, 
without ufTording him many superfluities : yet who is 
greater than Cato ? I happened but the other day to 
be at a house in town, where, among others, were met 
^nen of the roost note in this place ; Cato had business 
with some of them, and knocked at the door. The 
most trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well 
as the smallest features and lineaments of the face, 
give a niee observer some notion of his mind. Me- 
thought he rapped in such a peculiar manner, as seem- 
ed of itself to express there was one who deserved as 
well as-<lesired admission. He appeared in the plain- 
est country garb ; his great coat was coarse, and looked 
old and threadbare ; his linen was homespun ; his 
beard, perhaps, of seven day% growth ; his shoes thick 
and heavy ; and every part of his dress corresponding^ 
Why was this man received with such concurring re* 
spect from every person in the room, even from those 
who hstd never known him or seen him before ? It 
was not an exquisite form of person or grandtur of 
dress that struck us with admiration. I believe long 
habits of virtue have a sensible effect on the counte- 
nance ; there was something in the air of his face, thai 
manifested the true greatness of his mind : which like* 
wise appeared in all he said, and in eveiy part of his 
behaviour, obliging us to regard him with a kind of 
veneratioQ* His aspect was sweetened by humanity and 
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benevolence» and at the same time emboldened with 
resoiutioni equally free from diffident bashfulness and 
an unbecoming assurance. The consciousness of his 
own innate worth and unshaken integrity, renders bim 
calm and undaunted in the presence of the most great 
and powerful, and upon the most extraordinary occa- 
sions. His strict justice and known impartiality make 
him the arbitrator and decider of all differences, that 
arise for many miles around him, without putting his 
neighbours to the charge, perplexity, and uncertainty 
of law -suits. He always speaks the thing he means, 
which he is never afraid or ashamed to do, because he 
knows he always means well ; and therefore is never 
obliged to blush, and feel the confusion of finding him* 
self detected in the meanness of a falsehood. He ne- 
TeC' contrives ill against his neighbour, and therefore is 
never seen with a lowering suspicious aspect. A mix- 
ture of innocence and wisdom makes him ever seri- 
ously cheerful. His generous hospitality to strangers, 
accottling to his ability, his goodness, his charity, his 
courage in the cause of the oppressed, his fidelity 
in friendship, his humility, his honesty and sincerity, 
his moderation and .his loyalty to the government, his 
piety, his temperance, his love to mankind, his magna- 
nimity, his i^ublic spiritedness, and^ in fine, his consum* 
mate virtue, make Iiim justly deserve to be esteemed 
the glory of his country, , 

The brave do never shun the light. 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 

Freely without disguise thejr love and hate ; 

Still are they found in the fair face of day. 

And heaven and men are judges of their action8.-^RoWE: 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in his 
choice, to merit the above character, than be the rich- 
est, the most learned, or the most powerful man iu the 
province without it? 

Almost every msm has a strong natural desire of he-* 
ing valued and esteemed by the rest of his specie$f. 
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but I atn concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only infallible fnethod of becoming 
so. That laudable ambition is too commonly misap* 
plied, and often ill employed. Some^ to make them« 
selves considerable, pursue learning ; others grasp at 
wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; and others 
are only' cureful to make the most of an handsome per- 
son : but what is wit, or wealth, or form, or learning, 
ivlien cornered with virtue f It is true, we love the 
handsome, we applaud the learned, and we fear the 
rich and powerful; biit we even worship and adore 
tbe virtuous. Nor is it strange ; since men of virtue 
are so rare, so very rare to be found. If we were aa 
industrious to become good, as to mtake ourselves 
great, we should become reallf great by being good, 
and the number of valuable men would hie much in« 
" creased : but it U a grand miatake to think of being 
great without goodness ; and I pronounce it as certain, 
that there was never yet a truly great man, that was 
Htit at the same time truly virtuous. 

O Cretico I thou sour philosopher ! thou cunning 
statesman I thou art crafty, but far from being wise. 
AVhen wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato I When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with that unfeigned respect and warm good«will 
that all m^n have for him ? Wilt thou never under* 
stand, that the cringing, mean, submissive deportment 
of thy dependants, ia (like the worship paid by Indians 
to the devil) rather through fear of tbe harm thou 
mayest do themt than out of gratitude for the favours 
they have received of thee ? Thou art not wholly void 
of virtue ; there are many good things in thee, and 
many good actions reported of thee. Be advised by 
thy friend : neglect thoae musty authors ; let them be 
covered with dust, and moulder on their proper shelvess 
and do thou apply thyself to a study much more pro- 
fitable, the knowledge of mankind and of thyself. 

This is to give notice, that the Busy*Body stnctly 
forbids all persons, from this time, forward, «f what 
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age, sex» rank) qualitf, degree, or denomination so- 
ever, on any pretence, to inquire who is the author 
of this paper, on pain of his displeasure, (his own 
near and dear relations only excepted.) 

It is to be observed, that if any bad characters Iiap- 
p*tn to be drawn in the course of these papers, they 
vnektK no particular person, if they are not particularly 
applied, 

LikewKe that the author is no party-man, but a gen- 
eral meddtfci-. 

N» B. CretVfo lives in a neighbouring province. 



THE BUSYBODY— No IV. 

From Tuesday f February IB^to Tuesday ^ February 25, 

1728.-9. 

^Nequid nimis. 

IN my first paper, I invited the learned and the 
ingenious to join with me in the undertaking ; and 
I now repeat that invitation. I would have such gen- 
tlemen take this opportunity (by trying their taleut in 
writing) of diverting themselves and friends, and im- 
proving the taste of the town. And because 1 would 
encourage all wit of our own growth and produce, I 
hereby promise, that whoever shall send me a little 
essay -on some moral or other subject, that is fit for 
public view in this manner, (and not basely borrowed 
from, any other author) I «hall receive it with candouri 
and take care to place it to the best advantage. It will 
be hard, if we cannot muster up in the whole country 
a sufiicient stock of sense to supply the Busy-Body at 
least for a twelve month. For my own part, I have 
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already professed, that I have the good of my country 
-wholly at heart in this design, without the l^ast sinis- 
ter view ; my chief purpose being to inculcate the no- 
ble principles of virtue, and depreciate vice of every 
kind. But as I know the mob hate instruction, and 
the generality would never read beyond the first line 
of my lectures, if they were actually filled with nothing 
but wholesome precepts and advice, I must therefore 
sometimes humour them in their own way. There 
are a set of great names in the province, who are the 
common objects of popular dislike. If I can now and 
then overcome my reluctance, and prevail with my- 
self to satarize a little, one of these gentlemen, the 
expectation of meeting with such a gratification will 
induce many to read me through, who would other- 
wise proceed immediately to the foreign news. As I 
am very well assured the greatest men among us have 
a sincere love for their country, notwithstanding its 
ingratitude, and ihe insinuations of the envious and 
malicious to the contrary, so I doubt not but they will 
cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty I design to take 
for the end above-mentioned. 

As yet I have but few correspondents, though they 
begin now to increase. The following letter, left for 
' me at the printer's is one of the first I have received, 
which I regard the more for that it comes from one 
of tlie ifair sex, and because I have myself often- 
times suffered under the grievance therein complained 
of. 

TO THE BUSY-BODY. 

» 

You having set yourself up for a censuror morum 
(as 1 think you call it) which is said to mean a reformer 
of manners, I know no person more proper to be ap- 
^ied for redress in all the grievances we suffer from 
want of manners in some people. You must know, 
' I am a single women, and keep a shop in this town for 
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a livelihood. There Is a certain oeig;hWur of Hiincj 
vho is really agreeable company enough) and with 
\rhoin I have had an intimacy of some time standings 
but of late she makes her visits so exceedingly ofteny 
and stays so very long every visits that I am tired out 
of all patience. I h^^ve no manner of time at all to ray* 
self: and you, who seem to be a wise man^ must 
needs be sensible* that every person h»s little secrets 
and privacies) that are not proper to be exposed even 
to the nearest friend. Now I cannot do the least thin^ 
ift the world) but she must know about it ; and it is a 
■wonder I have found an opportunity to write you this 
letter. My misfortune iS) that I respect her very 
well) and kYK>w not how to disoblige her so much as 
to tell her) I should be glad to have less of her conipa* 
ny ; for if I should once hint such- a thing, I am afraid 
she would resent it so as never to darken my door 
again.*— But alaS) Sir, I have not yet told you half my 
affliction. She has two children that are just big 
enough to run about and do pretty mischief: these 
are continually along with mamma, either in my 
room or shop, if I have ever so many customers or peo- 
ple with me about business. Sometinries they pull ' 
the goods off my low shelves^ dowrt to the ground, and 
perhaps where one of them has just been making wa- ' 
ter. My friefnd takes up the stuff, and cries, " O ! 
thou little wicked mischievous rogue ?** But however, 
it has done no great damage ; it is only wet a little) 
and so puts it up upon the shelf again. Sometimes 
they get to my casks of nails behind the counter, and 
divert themselves, to my great vexation, with mix- 
ing my ten-penny and eight-penny and four- penny to- 
gether. I endeavoured to conceal my uneasiness as 
much as possible, and with a grave look go to sorting 
thera out. She cries, " Dont thee trouble thyself, 
neighbour. Let them play a little ; Til put all to rights 
before, I go.V But things are never so put to rigli^ 
but that I find a great deal of work to. do after they ar^ 
gone. TbuS) Sir, I have all the trouble and pester* 
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Jfiient of children, without tbe pleaaure of calHng them 
my own ; and they are new so used to being here that 
they will be content no where else. If she would have 
been ao Idod as to have itioderated her visits to tail 
times « day, and staid but half an hour at a tiroei I 
should have been contented, and I believe never have 
C^ven you this trouble. But this very morning they 
have so tormented me that I could bear no longer; ' 
for while the mother was asking me twenty imperti* 
nent questions, the youngest got to my nailsy and with 
great delight rattled them by handsiul all over the 
floor; and the other at the same time made such a 
terrible din upon my counter with « hammer, that I 
grew half distracted. 1 was just then about to make 
myself a new suit of pinners, but in the fret and con» > 
fusion I cut it quite out of all munner of shape, u>d ut* 
terly spoiled a piece of the first muslin. Pray, Slr^ 
tell me what I shall do. And talk a little against such 
imreasonable visiting in your next paper ; though I 
would not have her affronted with nie for a great dealt 
for sincerely I love her and her children^ as well, I 
think, as a neighbour can, and she buys a great manf 
things in a year at my shop. But 1 would beg her to 
consider, that she uses me unmercifully, though I be* 
tieve it is only for want of thought. But 1 have twen- 
ty, things more to tell you besides all this : there is a 
handsome gentleman that has a mind (I dont question) 
to make love to me ; but he can't get the opportunity 

to ' O dear, here she comes again ; I must'iHMi- 

clade* 

« Your's, &c. 

" PATIENCE." 

Ipdeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she 
is come to shorten this complaint, which I think is, 
full long enough already, and probably would otherwise 
have been as long again* However^ I must confessi I 

Aa 
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j:annot help pitying my correspondent's csset and in 
her behslft exhort th^ visitor to remember iQu! consi- 
dejP the words of the wise man* Withdraw thy foot from 
the house of thy neighbour, lest he grow wesry of tbee 
and so bate thee» It is, 1 believe, s nice thing and 
very difficult, to regulate our visits inaucfa a XDanties^ 
ss never to give offence, by coming too seldom^ ^or 
tob often, or departing too abruptly, or staying^ too 
long. However, in my opim<m, it is safest im* most 
people, in a general way, who are anwiiliiig to dis^ 
oblige, to visit seldom, and tarry but a Utile while in 
a place; notwithstanding pressing iavitatimis, wbioh 
are many times insincere. And though more of your 
company should foe reaHy detured ; yet in this <»sei 
too much Teservedness is a Hftult more ea»}y excused 
than the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniences mefely 
through lack of a small share of courage, which is a 
quality very necessary an the common occurrences of 
life^ as well as in a battle. How mniyim pertinencies 
do we daily suffer with great imeastness, because we 
have not courage enough to discover our dislike 2 Aod 
why may not a man use the boldness and. freedom of 
telling his friends, that their long visits sometimes in-* 
commode him? On this oceasionr it may be enter* 
taining to some of my readers, if 1 acquaint them ^vith 
tlie lurkish manner of entertaining visitors, which I 
have from an author of unque&tionable veracity : who 
assures us, that even the 'lurks are not so ignorant of 
civility and the arts of endearment, but that they can 
practise them with as much exactness as any other 
nation, whenever they have^ a mind to show them* 
selves obliging. 

^ When you visit a person of quality (sliys he) and 
having talked over your business, or the compliments, 
or whatever concern brought you thither, he .makes^ a 
sign td have things served in for the entertainmc^U 
which is generally a little sweetmeat, a dish of sberbeti 
and another of coffee s all whicih aro immediately 



iM'ought in by tho ««)rvaDt% ^nd tendered to all the 
gpuests ill Qr^tery. with the greatest care 4nd awfulnetks 
iiniiginable* At last coaies the finishing part of your 
entertain inent} which is perfaintng the beurds of the 
company: a ceremony which is perforated in this 
manner. They have for the purpose a stnali silver 
<:;hafi&i]g^ dish, covered with a lid. fall of holes^ and fix- 
ed upon a handsome plate. In this they put some 
jfresh coalS) and upon them a piece of lignum aloes* 
and shutting it up, the smoke immediately ascends 
VFith a grateful odour through the hoks of ihe cover. 
This smoke is held under every one's chin, and ofier- 
eH as it were a sacrifice to his beard. The bristly idol 
soon receives the reverence done to itt and so greedily 
'^aibks in and incorporates the gummy stredun, that it re- 
tains the savour of it, and may serve for a noeegay a 
good while after. , " 

** This ceremony may perbaps seem ridiculous at 
first hearing; but it passes among the Turks for an 
iMgh gratification. And I will say this in its vitidica- 
tiotty that its design is very wise and useful. For it is 
understood to give a cinl -dismission to the visitantS) in- 
timating to themi that the master of the house has bu^ 
siness to do, or some other avocation^ that permits 
tbem to go away as soon as they please ; and the soon- 
er after tbis ceremony the better. By this means 
you may, at eny time» without offence, deliver your- 
self from being deuined from your affairs by tedious 
and unseasonable visits; and from being constrained 
lb use that piece of hypocrisy, so common in th^ 
worldy of pressing those to stay longer with you, whom 
perhaps in your heart you wish a great way off, for 
having troubled you so long already.'* 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have ta» 
ken such a iancy to this Turkish custom, that for 4he 
-ftiture I shall put something like it' in practice. I harve 
provided a bottle of right French brandy for the men, 
and eitron water for the ladies. After I have treated 
with a dram, and presented a pinch of my best snuff, I 
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•xpect all edaipafiy will veiiret alid leave me te piirsuc 
mjr studies for the good df the {HibUc« 

ADTEUTIl»SBfKKT. 

I give notice that I am »ow actually compiRn^* tmA 
design to publish in a 8l>ort tinief the true history of 
the rises growth, and progress of the reoowneiLTiff 
Club. AU persons who are acquainted with any iact^ 
circumstances, chai*acters, transactions^ &e. which wUl 
be reqQisite to the perfecting and embeliishmeat.or ifae 
^aid work, ure desired to communicate the same to 
the author, and diteet their letters to be left with: tlie 
printer -hereof. 

Tbe letter signed Would-be^waethmg Ui come te 
hand. ; 



; THE BUST-BODY—No. V. 

From Tuesday, February 25 to Tuesday f March Aj 

\72S—9. 

^ Vos, o patricius sanguis, quos vivere fas est, 

Occipiti caeco, poslicae occurite sannae. persiu*. 

THIS paper being designed for a terror to CTif 
^oers, as well as a praise to them that do well, I 
am lifted up with secret joy to find, that my undertak- 
ing is approved, and encouraged by the just and good, 
'and that few are against me but those who have reason 
'to fear me. 

There are little follies in the behaviour of most 
men, which tbeir best friends are too tender to aequBint 
them with ; there are little vices and small crimes 
i4rhich the law has no regard to or remedy for ; there 
ere likewise great pieces of vilhuny sometimes so cr^ft- 



ilf accomplished^ and so circumspectljr guarded, that 
the law can take no hold of the actors. All the^e thingS) 
and all things of this n^iture) come within my province 
as Censor) and I am determined not to be neghgent 
of the trust I have reposed in myselfy but* resolve to 
execute my oBice diligently and faithfully. 

And that all the World may judge with how much 
humanity, as well as justice, I shall behiive in this oi^ 
fice : and that even my enemies may be convinced I 
take 00 delight to rake into the dunghill lives of vici9u& 
saen; and to the end that certain persons may be a 
little eased of their fears, and relieved from the terri* 
ble palpitations Ihey have lately feU and sufifered, and 
do still sufTer ; I hereby graciously pass an act of gen- 
eral obiivion) for, all offences, crimes^ and nitsde- 
meanors, of what kind soever, committed from the^ 
beginning of the year 1681, until the day of the date 
of my first paper, and promise only to concern myself 
with such as have been since and ^hall hereafter be 
committed. I shall take no notice who has (hereto- 
fore), raised a fortune by fraud and oppression, nor 
who hj deceit and hyi^crisy ; what woman has been 
fdlse to her good husband^s bed, nor what man has» 
by barbarous us<»ge, or neglect, broke the heart of a 
faithful wife, and wasted his health and substance ia 
debauchery : what J)ase wretch has betrayed bis friend^ 
and sold his honesty for gold, nor what baser wretch first 
corrupted him, and then bought the bargain : all thlS| 
ami much more of the same "> kind, I ishall forge t^ and 
pass over in silence ; but then it is to be observjsdf that 
1 ex|>ect and. require a sudden and generaL ameiuU 
ment. 

These threateuings of minci I hope will have a good 
effect, and, if regarded., may prevent abundance of 
folly and wickedness in. others^ and at the same timey, 
save me abundance of trouble ; and that people may 
Bot flatter .themselves wtth the hope of concealiixg; 
their loose misdemeanors from my knowledge,, andi 
M that view persist in evil doings I must acq^uauvt. 

■ A a- 2. 
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tbeni) that I hate latrfy enteccd into an intimacy with 
the extraprdinary person, who some time since w^rote 
me the followind^ ktter ; and who, having a wonderfiijl 
faculty, that enabtea him to discover the most secret 
iniquity, is* capable of giving me great assistance in 
my designed work of reformation. 

Mr* Busy-Bodyi 

I REJOICE, Sir, at the opportunity you have giT- 
en me to be serviceable to you, and, by your meana^ 
to this province. You must know, that such have been 
the circumstances of my life, and such were the mar-* 
vellou^^ occurrences of my birth, that"! have not only 
a'facuity of discovering the actions of persons, that are 
absent or asleep, but even of the devil himself, in ma- 
ny of his secret workings, in the various shapes, hab- 
its, and names of men and women ; and having tra« 
Telled and conversed much, and met with but a very 
few of the same perceptions and qualifications, I can 
recommend myself to you as the most useful man you 
can correspond with. My father's father's father (for 
we had no grandfathers in our family) was the same 
John Bunyan that writ that memorable book, The 
Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some degree a natu- 
ral faculty of second sight. This faculty (how derived 
to him, our family memoirs are not very clear) was en- 
joyed by alhhis descendants, but not by equal talents- 
It was very dim in several of my first cousins, and 
probably had been nearly extinct in our particular 
branch, had not my father been a traveller. He lived, 
in his youthful days in New-England. There he mar- 
ried, and there was born my elder brother, who had so 
much of this faculty, as to discover witches, in some of 
their occult performances. My parents transporting 
themselves to Great Britain, my second brother'^ 
birth was in that kingdom. He shared but a small por« 
tion of tlxis virtue, being only able to discern transac- 
tion^ ^bout the time ,of» and for tl^ npost pait after 
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their happening. My good father, ,wbo delighted in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and mountainous places, took 
shipping, with his wife, for Scotland, and inhabited in 
the Highlands, where myself was born;. and whether 
the soil, climate, or astral influences, of which are 
preserved divers prognostics, restored our ancestor's 
natural faculty of second sight, in a greater lustre to 
tne, than it had shined in through several generations, 
I will not here discuss. But so it is, that I am possess- 
ed largely of it, and design, if you encourage the pro- 
posal, to take this opportunity of doing good with it, 
which I question not will be accepted of in a grateful 
way by many of your honest- readers, though the dis- 
covery of my exifaction bodes me no deference frym 
your greai scholars and modern philosophers. This 
my father was long ago aware of, and least the name 
alone should hurt the fortunes of his children, he, in 
his shiftings from one tountry to another, wisely 
changed it. 

«« Sir, I have^'only this further to say, how I may b6 
useful to you, and as a reason for my not making my- 
self more knov/n in the world:. by virtue pf this great 
gift of- nature, second sightedness, I do continually 
see numbers of men, women, and children, of all ranks, 
and what they are doing, while I am sitting in my 
closet ; which is too great a burthen for the mind, and 
makes me also conceit, even against reason, that all 
this host of people ^can see and observe me, which 
strongly inclines me to solitude, and an obscure 
living; and on the other hand, it will be an ease to me 
. to disburden my thoughts and observations in the 
way proposed to yqu, by Sir, your friend and humble 
servant.'* 

I conceal this correspondent's name, in my care 
for his life and safety,' and cannot but approve his pru- 
dence, in choosing to live obscurely. 1 remember 
the fate of my poor monkey : he had an illnatured 
trick of grinning and chattering at every thing he saw 
In pettiGoatfr: my ignorant country neighbours got a 
vBOtieO) that piig snariedii ^yiimtiiiGt at evefy fem^ who 
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had lost her virginity. This was no sooner generally 
believed, than he was condemned to death } by whom I 
conld never learn, but he was assassinated in the ni^hl» 
barbarously stabbed and mangled in a thousand placest 
and left hanging dead on one of my gate, posts when 
I found hinv the next morning. , 

The censor observing, that the ilch of scribbling 
begins to spread exceedingly, and being carefully ten- 
der of the reputation of his country^ in point of wit 
and good sense, has determined to take all manner of 
writing in verse or proses that pretended to eithei:, um^ 
der his immediate cognizance; and dccordip^^ly, here- 
by prohibits the publishing any such for the future, till 
they have first passed his examination, and received 
his imprimatur : for which he den^aifds as. a fee- only 
six pence per sheet. 

N. B. He nevertheless permits to be published, all 
satirical remarks on the Busy-Body, the above prohibi- 
tion notwithstanding, and without examination, or re- 
quiring the said fees; which indulgence the enuill 
iSrits, in and about this city, are advised gratefully to 
accept and acknowledge. 

The gentle man who calls himself Sirronio» is direct- 
ed, oif receipt of this, to burn his great book of era- 
dities. 

' P. S. "In compassion to that young man, on account 
of the great pains he has taken, in consideration of the 
character 1 have just received of him, that he is really 
good-natured, and on condition he shows it to no for- 
eigner, ^or stranger of sense, I have thought fit lo re* 
];>rieve his said great hook of Crudities from tbe flames^ 
tijil further order» - 



Ndi me tangero. , 

I had resolved, when r first commenced this design^ 
on no account to entet: iota a public diaputc wiih a^y 



roan; for t judged it would be equallsr unpleasant to 
site and my reacUrs^^ to see this paper filled with con- 
temious w rangUngy answers, replit s, Sec. which is a 
'vray of writing that is endless> and a| the same time 
seldom contain^ any thing that is either edifying or 
entertaining. Yet when such a considerable man as. 
Mr. ...-^^ finds himself concerned so warmly to accuse 
SHid condemn mey jas he has done in Keimer's last In^ 
structor) I cannot forbear endeavouring to say some* 
thing in my own defencei from one of the worst. of 
characters that could be given, me by a man of worth* 
Sut as I have many things of more consequence to of- 
fer the publiC) I declare. that I will never after this 
.time, take notice of any accusationsf not better sup* 
-ported with truth and reason; much less may every 
IHtle scribbler, that shall attack me, expect an answer 
.from the Busy^Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, either 
directly or Indirectly, in the said paper, is this : not 
.to mention the first weighty sentence concerning vani- 
ty and iH^nature, and the shrewd intimation,. that I am 
without charity and therefore can have no pretence 
to religion, I am represented as guilty of dei^mation 
and standal^ the odiousness of which is apparent to 
every good 'man^ lind the practice of it opposite to 
Christianity, morality and common justice, and in 
•'some cases, so far below all these, as to be ^human ;. 
a blaster of reputations ; as attempting, by a pretence} 
to screen myself from the * imputation of malice and 
prejudice ; as using a weapoU) which the wiser and 
better part of mankind hold in abhorrence s and as 
giving treatment which the wiser arid better part cif 
mankind dislike on the same principles, and for the 
same reason, as they do assassination, t^c* and all thie 
Is inferred and concluded from a character I have 
wrote in m^ Nuniber III. 

In oiider to examioe the truth and justice of this 
heavy charge, let us recur to that character. And here 
y!^ may be surprised to find what a trifle has raised this 
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nightf clamour and complaintf this grievous acco- 

{ nation !*— The worat thing said of the person, in what 
a •called my gross description (be he who he will to 
whom my accuser has applied the character of Cre- 
lico) is, that he is a sour philosopher^ crafty, but not 
wise. Few human characters can be drawn tliat will 
not fit some body, in so large a country as this ; but 
t>ne would think, supposing I meant Cretico a real per* 
SOU) 1 had sufficiently manifested my impa^iality, when 
1 said, in that very paragragh, that Cretico is not^ without 
irirtue ; that there are many good things in hkn, and 
many good actions reported of hinli; which must be 
allowed in all reason, very much to overbalance In h^ 
£ivour those worst words, sour ten^>ered, and isunnmg. 
Nay, my very enemy and accuser must have been sen- 
sible of this, when he freely acknowledges, that he has 
been seriously considering, and cannot yet determine, 
which he would choose to be^ the Cato or Cretico of 
that 'paper ; since my Cato is one of the best of cimr- 
acters* Thus much in my own vindication. As tb 
the only reasons ther^ given, why I ought not to coii- 
"tinue drawing characters, viz. Why should any man's 
^picture be published which he never sat for; or bk 
'good name taken from him any more than ys ' money - 
or possessions, at the artntrary will of another; &c. I 
•have but this to answer : the money or possessions) I 
presume, are nothing to the purpose; since no man 
can claim a right either to those or a good name, if be 
has acted so as to forfeit tliem. • And are not the poblic 
the only jtidges what share of reputation they think 
proper to allow any man i Supposing I was capable, 
and had an inclination, to draw all the good, and b»d 
characters in America, why should a good man be o^ 
"fended with me for drawing good characters f And if 
1 draw ill ones, can they fit a*^'^ one but those that 
deserve them? And ought any but such to bacon* 
cemed that they have their deserts VI bave'^as great 
an aversion add abhorrence for defamation and sCiAnd&l 
as any man, and would, with the utmost care, aroid 
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being gjuUty of such basetbini^s ; besides I am very sen*' 
Bible and certain) that if I should make use of this paper 
to defame any person, my reputation would be aoonejr 
hurt by it than his; and the Busy*Body would quickly 
become detestable ; because) in such a case, as is justly 
observed) the pleasure arising from a tale of wit and , 
novelty soon dies away in generous and honest mindS) 
and is followed with a secret grief, to see their neigh- 
bours calumniated. But if 1 myself was actually the 
worst man in the province, and any one should draw 
my real character, would it not be ridiculous in me to 
say, be had defamed and scandalized me^ unless he had 
added in a matter of truth \ If any thing is meant by 
asking, why any man's picture should be published 
which he never sat for \ it niust be, that we should give ' 
no character without the owner^ consent* If I discern 
the wolf disguised in harmless wool, and contriving the 
destruction of vlvj neighbour's sheep, must I have fata 
permisMon, before I am allowed to discover and prevent 
him ? If I know a man to be a designing knave) 
must I ask his consent to bid my friends beware of 
bim ? If so, theU) by the same rule, supposing the 
Busy- Body had really meiited all hi^ enemy had charg* 
ed him with) his consent likewise ought to have been 
obtained before so terrible an accusauon was published 
against him* 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last parai- 
^graph save one of the piece now examined, much ill- 
Qftture and some, good sense are co-inhabitanis (as hei- 
epcporesses it ) The ill nature appears in his endeavour*, 
ing to discover satire where I intended no such thing) 
but quite the reverse ; the good sense is this, that 
drawing, too good a character of any one is a refined 
manner of satire^ that may be as injurious to him as 
the ppntrary, by bringing on an examination that un* 
dresses the. person) dnd in the haste of doing it, he 
^ay happen to be stript of what he really owns and 
4leserves. As I am Censor) I might punish the first) 
Imt I forgive it. Yet I will not leave the latter unre* 
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warded ; but tsftore my adyersaiyi tbal in coomderatioii 
of the merit of those four linest I 41m resolved to 
forbear injuring bim on any occount in tbat refined 
manner. 

f thank my neighbour P W ' ■ I for his 

kind letter. 

The tiona complained of shall be mua»led» 



THE BUSY-BODY~No. TI. 

m 

From Tueidayf March SOy to TiUida^y March 27> 

1739. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra famea ? ■ ■ 'VIrgil. . 

ONE of the greatest pleasures an author can haye» 
is, certainly^ the hearing his works applauded. The 
hiding from the world our names^ while we publish 
our thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to thia self* 
gratificatian, that I hope my well-wisbcrs will con* 
gratulate me on my escape from the many diligent, but 
fruitless enquiries} that have of late been made after 
me. Every man will own, that an author, as such} 
ought to beJiid by the merit of his productions only.| 
but pride, party, atid prejudicet at this thne, runs so 
very high, that experience shows 'we form our notions 
of a piece by the character of the author. Nay, there 
are some very humble politicians in and abouf this city, 
who will ask, on which side the writer is, before they 
presume to give their opinion of the thing wrote. This 
ungenerous way of proceeding I was well aware of 
before I published my first speculation ; and there* 
fore concealed my name* Aud I appeal to the mm 
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^eneroD^ yart oCtbe world, if I have, since I appeared 
4n the character o£^ the Busy- Body) g;iven an instance 
of my siding with any party mpre than another, in the 
unhappy divisions of my country^ and I have above 
all^ this satisfactioo in myself, that neither affection, 
aversion, or interest, have biassed me to use any par- 
tiality towards any man, or set of men ; but whatso- 
ever I find nonsensical, ridiculous, or immorally dis- 
liooest, 1 have, and still continue opealy to attack, 
ivith the freedom of an honest man, an^d a lover of my 
country. 

1 profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that should attend \he censorial 
office, when I hear the odd «nd unaccountable exposi- 
tioffs, that are put upon some of my works, through 
the malicious ignorance of some, and the Vain pride of 
' more than ordinary penetration in others ; one instance 
of which many of my readers are acquainted with. A 
certain gentleman has taken a great deal of pains to 
write a key to the letter in my Number IV, wherein 
he has ingeniously converted a gentle satire upon te- 
dious and impertinent visitants, into a lib^ on some of 
the government. This I mention only as a specimen 
of the taste of the gentleman ; I am forsoo|^ht bound to 
please in my speculations, not that 1 suppose my im- 
partiality will ever be called in question <m that account. 
Injustices of this nature I ceuld complain of' in many 
instances ; but I am at present diverted by the recep- 
tion of ft letter, which, though it regards me only in my 
private capacity, as an adepts yet I venture t,o publish 
it for the entertainment of my readers { 

'« To Censor Morum^ £ag, Bu8^»Body Heneral of the 
, * Province (^ Pennaylvania^ and rbe Counties qf JVcw 
KMlCf Kent J and Sussex ufion Delaware, 

« Honourable Sir, 

<< I ;ru]»o« by your lucubratiQUS, that you are not 
only a lover of truth and equity^ but a man of parts an^ 

Bb 
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learning, and a master of science ; as suefa I^^ousur 
you. Know then, most profound sHr, that I hare, from 
my youth up, been a very iodefaUg-able ^tudopt in and 
Admirer of, that divide science, astrolog^y. I have read 
over Scott, Albertus Magnus, and Cornelius AgAppa, 
above three hundred times ; and was in hopes, by my 
knowledge and industry, to gain enoug^h to have re« 
compensed me for my money expended, and tiitie tD«t 
in the pursuit of this learning. You cannot be ignorant 
sir, (for your intimate second-sighted correspondent 
knows all thhig^ that th^re are large sums of money 
hidden undej f;rdund in divers places about Hiis toiRrn, 
and in many parts of the country : but alas, sir, not- 
withstanding I have used all the means laid down In 
the immortal authors before mentioned, and when they 
failed the ingenious Mr. p..d-— 1, with his mercurial 
wand and magnet, I have still failed in 'my purpose* 
This, therefore, I send, to propose and desire an ac- 
quaintance with you, and I do no doubt, notwithstand- 
ing my repeated ill fortune, but we may be exceed- 
ingly serviceable to each other in our discoveries ; and 
that if we use our united endeavours, the time "^W 
conle, when the Busy-Body, his second^sighted cor- 
respondent, and your very humble servant, wilt bfe 
three of the richest men in the province : and then, 
sir, what may we not do ? A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient. 

I conclude with all demonstrable respect, 

Yoj^fs and Urania*s Votary, 

TITAN PELIADS. 

In the evening after I had received this letter, I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend^ andxommu* 
nicated to him the proposal. Wiven he had:Lread it» he 
assured me, that to his certain knowledge, Uiere Js npt 
at this time so much as one ounce of silver or gold hid 
under ground in any part of this province ; for that tho 
late and present scarcity of money had obliged thosei 
who. were living, and kaew were they bad fomerlf 



hid any) to take it up» and use it in their own necessary 
affairs : and as to all the rest, which was buried by pi- 
rates and others in old times, who were never like to 
come for it, he himself had long since dug it all up, and 
applied it to charitable uses ; and this he desired me 
to publish for the gener^iil good. For, as he acquainted 
me, there are among us great numbers of honest artifi« 
cers and labouring people, who, fed with a vain hope oi 
growing suddenly ricli, neglect their business, almost 
to the ruining of themselves and families, and volunta- 
vily endure abundance of fatigue in a fruitless search 
after imaginarv hidden treasure. They wander through 
the woods and bushes by day, to di&coVer the marks 
and signs I at midnight they repair to the hopefu) 
spots .with spades and pickaxes ; full of expectation 
they labour violently, ^trembling at the same time in 
every joints through fear of certain malicious demonsi 
who are said to haunt and guard such places. At 
length a mighty hole is dug, and perhaps several cart* 
Joads,^of earth thrown out ; but alas, no keg or iron pot 
is found ! no seaman's chest cranoed witli Spanish pis.-* 
toles, or weighty pieces of eight I Then they conclude^ 
that throi^gh some mistake in the procedure, some rash 
word spoke, pr sonde rule of art neglected, the guardian 
spirit had povrer to sink it deeper into the earth, and 
convey it put of their reach. Yet, when a man is onc^ 
thus infatuated, he is so far from being discouraged by 
ill success, that he is rather animated to double his in- 
dustry, and will try again and again in a hundred dif- 
ferent jplaces, in hopes at last of meeting with some 
lucky hit, that shall at once sufficiently reward him for 
all his expence of time and labour. 

This odd humour, of digging for nioney through a 
belief, that much has been hid by pirates formerly fre- 
quenting the rivert has for several years been mighty 
prevalent among us ; insomuch that you can hardly 
walk half a mile out of the town on any side, without 
ol^serving several pits dug wit}i that design, and per- 
haps some lately opened. Men, otherwise of very 
good fensei have been drawn into this practice^ through 
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an overweening desire of sudden wealth/ and an emy 
credulity of what they so earnestly wished might be 
true. While the rational and almost certain methods 
of acquiring riches by industry and frugality are ne« 
glee ted or forgotten. There seems to be some peculiar 
charm in the conceit of. finding money: and if the 
^ands of Schuylkill were so nmch mixed with small 
grains of gold» that a man might in a day*s time with 
care and application) get together to the value of half a 
crowHf I make no question but we should find several 
people employed there, that can with ease earn five 
shillings a day at their proper trades* 
' Many are the idle stories told of the private success 
of some people, by which others are encouraged to 
prdbeed ; and the astrologers, with whom the country 
swarms at this time, are either in the belief of these 
things themselves, or find their advantage in persaad-* 
ing others to believe them ; for they are often consult- 
ed about the critical tinges for digging, the methods of 
laying the spirit, and the like whimsies, which renders 
them very necessary to, and very much caressed hf^ 
the poor deluded money-hunters. 

There is ceptaii>ly something very bewitchmg^ in 
the pursuit after mines of gold and silver and other 
valuable metals and many have been ruined by it. A sea- 
captain of miy acquaintance used to blame the English 
for envying Spain their mines of silver, and too much 
despising or overlooking the advantages of their own 
industry and manufactures. For my part, says he^ I 
esteem the banks of Newfoundland to be a more valu- 
able possession than the mountains of Postosi ; and 
when I have been there on the fishing account, have 
looked at every cod pulled up into the vessel as a cer- 
tain quantity of silver ore,' which required only carry- 
ing to the next Spanish port to be coined into pieces 
of eight ; not to mention the national profit of fitting 
out and employing such a number of ships and sea- 
men. Let honest Peter Buckrami who has long with 
out successi been a searcher after hidden money, re* 
fleet on this, and be reclaimed from that unaccountable 
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folly. • Let him consider, that every stitch he takes 
when he is on the shop board is picking up part of a 
grain of gold, that will in a fe^w days time amount to 
a pistole ; and let Faber think the same of every 
nail he drives, or every stroke with his plane. Such 
thoughts may mako them industrious and of conne- 
quence in time they may be wealthy* But how ab- 
surd it is to neglect a certain profit for such a ridicu* 
lous whimsey ; to spend whole days at the George, in 
company with an idle pretender to astrology, contriving 
schemes to discover what was never hidden, and forget- 
ful how carelessljr^business is managed at home in their 
absence : to leave their wives in a warm bed at mid« 
night (no matter if U rain, hail, snow, or blow a hur« 
ricane, provided that be the critical hour) and fatigue 
themselves with the violent exercise of digging for 
what they shall never find, and perhaps getting a cold 
that may cost their lives, or at Jeast disordering them- 
selves so as to be fit fbr no business beside for some 
days after. Surely this is nothing less than the most 
egregious folly and madness* 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet 
friend, Agrlcola, of Chester County, when he gave his 
son a good plantation :— -<< My son/V says he, <M give 
lliee now a valuable parcel of land ; I assure thee I 
have found a considerable quantity of gold by digging 
tAere ? thee mayest do the same : but thee must care- 
fully observe thisi Never to dig more than plough- 
deep.** 
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THE EXAMIKATIOK OF 0R. fipUAMQf FEAKEUSf^ 
BEFORE AN AUGUST ASSEMBLY^ RS^ATINQ TO Tm 
REPEAL OF THE STAMP-ACT, &o. 

Q. What is ]rour iuime» and place of i^KKlel 

'A« Franklin of Philadelphia. 

Q. Do the Americans pa)r anf cpniid^rabic taxes 
aOAong themselves ? 

A. Certainly many, and very heavy taxes. 

Q* What are the present taxes in Peimsylvani^ laid 
by the laws of the colony ? 

A. There are taxes on all estates i^eal s^i^ p^Botvaif 
a poll taky a tax on all oKiceSf professtonsi traces apd 
businessesi aGcordtog to jtheir -promts | as^ exciaie on 
all wine^ rum, and other spirits; aiid 4| du^y of t^ 
pounds per head on all Negroes iitopOftedi with §eme 
other duties. 

Q. For what purposes, are those tax## laid ? 

A. For the aupport of the civil and military jestabf 
lishments of the country, and to diechar^e the h^vy 
debt contracted in the last war.. 

Q. How long are those tai^es to contiatte ? 

A. Those for discharging the debt ai'e to continue 
till 1773, and longer, if -the debt should not thpn be aU 
discharged. The others must always coptiiiuis. 

Q, Was It not expected that the debt woi^d }iaTi^ 
been sjooner discharged ? . 

A. I^was when the peaee wasmad^ with France and 
Spain— But a fresh war breaking out with the Inclians, 
a fresh load of debt was incurred, and the taxes, of. 
course, contmued longer .by a new law. 

Q. Are not all the people very able to p^y those 
taxes I 

A. No* The frontier counties, all along the cop* 
tinent, having been frequently ravaged by the eneniyi 
^d greatly impoverished, are able to pay very little 
tax. And therefore, in consideration of their distresses, 
our late tax laws do expressly favour those counties, 
excusing the sufferers ; and I suppose the same is done 
in otther governments* 



Q. Are not you concerned in the mftnagement of the 
Fost*Office in America ? 

A. Yes. I am deputy po6t*mast«r general of North 
America. 

Q. Don't you think the distribution of stamps, by 
]>ost9 to all the inhabitants very practicablci if there 
-vraB no opposition ? ' 

A. The posts only go along the sea coasts^; they do 
fiotf except in a few instances} go back into the coun* 
try ; tod if they ^d, sending for stamps by post MTPnld 
occasion an expence of postage, amounting in mai^ 
cases to much more tbui thatch the etamps them« 
selves. 

Q* Are you aequaiikted with Nevbundlaiid } 

A* i never was there. 

Q. Do you know whether Haitrc are any poat toads 
on that island ? 

A. I have heard that there are no roads at all ; hut 
that the communication between one settlement and 
another is by sea only. 

Q. Can you disperse the stansps by post in Canada ? 

A. There is only a post between Montreal and 
Quebec. The inhabitants live so scattered and remote 
from each other in that vast country, that posts caQ« 
not be supported among them, and therefore thipy can- 
not get stamps per post. The English Colonies toof 
along the frontiers, are very thinly settled. 

Q. From the thinness of the back settlements, wouU 
not the stamp-act be extremely inconvenient to the in- 
habitants, if executed ? 

A. To be sure it would; as many of the inhabitants 
could not get stamps when they had occasion for them> 
without taking long joumies, and spending perhaps 
three or four pounds, that the crown miight - get six« 
pence. 

Q. Are not the colonies, from their circumstanceiiy 
very able to pay the staihp*duty ? 

A. In my opinion, there is not gold and silver enough 
in the colonies to pay the stamp-duty foir one y^ar. . 
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Q. DonH you know that the money Arising from the 
stamps was ail to be laid out in America ? 

^ A. I know it is appropriated by the act to the Ame- 
rican service ; but it will be spent in the conquered 
colonies, where the soldiers are, not in the colonies 
that pay it* 

ij. Is there not a balance of trade due from the co- 
lonies where the troops are posted, that will bring 
back the money to the old coiomes ^ _ 

A. I think not. I believe very little "would come 
back. I know of no trade likely to bring it back. I 
think it would come from the colonies where it was 
sent directly to £ogland ; for I have always observed, 
that in every colony the more plenty the means, of re- 
mittance to England, the more, goods are sent for, and 
the more trade with EogJand carried on. 

Q. What number of white inhabitants do you think 
there are in Pennsylvania? 

A. I suppose there may be about 160,000. 

Q. What number of them are Quakers ? 

A. Perhaps a third. 

Q. What number of Germans ? 

A^ Perhaps another third ; but I cannot speak with 
certainty f 

* Q. Have any numbers of the Germans seen service 
as soldiers in Europe ? 

A. Yes,«-»many oi them, both in Europe and Ame* 
rica. ' • 

Q. Are they as much dissatisfied with the stamp du*- 
ty as the English I . ' 

A. Yes, and more ; and with reason, as their stamps 
are in many cases, to be double. ^ 

Q. How mMj white men do you suppose there, i^e 
in North America i 

A. About 300,000, from sixteen to sixty years of 
»ge. 

Q. What may be the amount of ope jrear'a imports 
into Pennsylvania from Britain ? 

A. I have been informed that our merchants com'* 
^ttte the imports irdm Britain to be above SOQ^OQOL 



Q. What maybe the amount of the produce of your 
province exported to Britain I 

A, It must be small, as we produce little that is 
wanted in Britain. I suppose it cannot exceed 40,000/. 

Q. How then do you pay the balance ? 

A. The balance is paid by our produce carried to 
the West-Indies, and sold in our own islands, or to the 
French, Spaniardsf Danes and Dutch ; by the same 
carried to other colonies in North- America, as to New* 
Hngiand, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland^ Carolina and 
Georgia ; by the same carried to different parts of Eu- 
rope, as Spain, Portugal and Italy. In all ^lich places 
ive receive either money, bills of exchange, or compio- 
dities that suit for remittance to Britain ; which, to- 
g^ether with all the profits on the industry of our mer- 
chants and mariners, arising in those circuitous voya- 
ges, and the freights made by their ships, centre final<% 
ly in Britain, to discharge the balance, and pay for 
British manufactures continually used in the province» 
or sold to foreigners by our traders. 

Q. Have you heard of any difficulties lately laid on 
the Spanish trade ? 

A. Yes, I have heard that it has been greatly ob- 
structed by some new regulations, and by the English 
men of war and cutters stationed all along the coast in 
America. 

Q. Do you think'it right that America should be 
protected by this country, and pay no part of the ex- 
pence ? 

A. That is not the case. The Colonies raised, cloth- 
ed and paid, during the last war, near 5,000 men, an^ 
spent many millions. 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by parliament ? 

A. We were only reimbursed what, in your opinion, 
we had advanced beyond our proportion, or beyond 
what might reasonably be expected from us ; and it 
was a very small part of what we spent. Pennsylva* 
nia, in particular, disbursed about 500,000/. and the re- 
imbursements, in the whole, did not exceed 60,000/. 

Q. You have said that ycAi pay heavy taxes in Penn^ 
sylvania ; what do they amount to in the |>ound ? 
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A. The tax on all e«tate8> real and personal, is eigVi- 
teen pence in the pound, fully rated ; and the tax on tb^ 
profits of trades and professions, with other taxes, dO| 
I supposay make full half a crown in the pound. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the rate of exchange in 
Pennsylvania^ and whether it has fallen lately ? 

A* It is commonly from 170 to*175. I have beard 
that it has fallen' lately from 175 to 163 and a half, ow- 
ing, I suppose, to their lessening their orders for goods; 
and when their debts to this country are paid, I think 
the exchange will probably be at par. 

Q. Do net yoii think the people of America woukl 
submit to pay the stamp duty, if it was moderated ? 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. . 

Q. Are not the uxes in Pennsylvai^ia laid on un* 
equally! in order to burthen the English trader particu- 
larly the tax on professions and business ? 

A* It is not more burthensome in proportion than 
the tax on lands. It is intended) and supposed to take 
an equal proportion of profits. 

Q. How is the assembly .composed ? Of what klads 
of people are the members, landholders o^' traders ? 
^ A. It is composed of iandholdi^raj inercb^nts and ar<» 
tificers. 

O. Are not the majoci^ laadholdera ^ 

A. I believe they are. 

Q* Do not theyt as miich as possible, ^hift the tax 
off foom the land, to ease that* and tay the. burthen 
heavier on trade ? 

A. I have never uoderstopd it so. I never heard 
such a thing suggested* And indeed an attempt of 
that kind could answer no purpose. The merchant or 
trader is always skilled in figures, and ready with his 
pen and ink. If unequal burthens are laid on his 
trade, he puts an additional price on his goods ; and the 
eonsumers, who are chiefly landholders, finally pay the 
greatest p^rt,. if not the whole. 

Q. .What was the temper of America towards G« 
Britain before the year 1763 ? 



A. The best in the world. Thejr aubmitted wil- 
lingly to the government of the crowny and paidy in 
all theic ceurtsy obedience to acts of parliament. Nu^ 
merons as the people are in the several old provincesy 
they coat you nothing in fortsy citadelsy garrisons or 
avmiesy to i^eep them in subjection. They were go- 
verned by this country at the expence only of a little 
pen, ink and paper. They were led by a thread. They 
had not only a respect, but an affection* for Great- 
BritaiUy for its lawsy its customs and raannersy and 
even a fondness for its fashionsy that greatly increased 
the commerce. Natives of Britain were always treated 
vrith particular regard $ to be an Old England-maUy was, 
of itself) a character of some respecty and gave a kind of 
rank among us, 

Q. And what is their temper now? 
. A. O, very much altered. 

Q. Did you ever hear the authority of parliament to 
imake laws for America questioned till lately ? 

A. The authority of parliament was allowed to be 
Talid in all lawsy except such as should lay internal 
taxes. It was never disputed in laying duties to regu* 
late commerce. 

Q. In what proportion hath population increased in 
America 1 

A»' I think the inhabitants of all the provinces to- 
gethery taken at a mediumy double in about 25 years. 
But their demand for British manufactures increases 
4nuch fastery as the consumption is not merely in pro- 
portion to their numbersy but grows with the growing 
abilities of the same numbers to pay for them. In 1723y 
the whole importation from Britain to Pensylvaniay 
was but aboQt 1 5,000 pounds sterling ; it is now near 
half A million. 

Q. In what light did the people of America use to 
consider the parliament of Great-Britain ? 

A. They considered the parliament as the great 
bulwark and security of their liberties and privileges, 
and always spoke of it with the utmost respect and ve- 
neration. Arbitrary ministers, they thought, might 
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po8ftibly> at times attempt to oppress them; butttief 
relied on it) that the parliamerii, on application, "woald 
always give redress. They remembered, vrith gratl* 
tttde, a strong instance of this, when a bill was brought 
inte parliament) with a clause to make royal instruc- 
tions laws in the colonies) which the house of commoos 
would not pass, and it was thrown out. 

Q. And have they not still the same respect for par- 
liament. 

A. No ; it is greatly lessened. 

Q. To what causes is that owing ? 

A. To a concurrence pf causes ; the restramts late* 
ly laid on their trade^ by which the bringing of foreign 
gold and silver into the colonies was prevented ; the 
prohibition of making paper money among themselves ; 
and then demanding a new and heavy tax by stamps ; 
taking away, at the same time, trials by juries, and re- 
fusing to receive and hear their humble petitions. 

Q. Don't you think they would submit to the stamp 
act, if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken out, 
and the duty reduced to some particular S) of small mo- 
ment ? 

A. No ; they will never submit to it. 

Q. What do you think is the reason that the people 
of America increase faster than in England ? 

A. Because they marry younger, and nH>re gene- 
rally. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because any young couple that are Industrious^ 
m^^y easily obtain land of their own^ on which they cati 
raise a family. 

Q. Are not the lower rank of people more at their 
ease in An^erica than in England ? 

A. They may be so, if they are sober and diligent, as 
they are better paid for their labour. ^ 

Q. What is your opinion of a future t9X, imposed oa 
the same principle with that of the stamp act ; how 
would the Americans receive it J 

A. Just as they do this. They Woultl not p^y itv 



Q. ' Have you not heard of the resolutions of jiWs houses 
and of the house of lords, asserting the right of parlia- 
ment relating to America, induding a power to tax the 
people'thcre r 

A. Yes, I have heard of such resolution^. 

Q. What ' will be the opinion of. tJrie Aniericans on 
those resolutions ? 

A. They will think them unconstitutional, and un- 
just. 

Q. Was it an opinion in America before 1763, that 
the parliament had no right to lay taxes and duties 
there? 

A. I never heard any objection to the right of laying 
duties to regulate commerce j but 4J right to lay inter- 
nal taxes was never supposed to be in parliamcnti as we 
are not represented there. 

Q. On what do you found your opinion, that the peo- 
ple in America made any such distinction ? 

A. I know that whenever the subject has occurred 
in conversation where I have been present, it has ap* 
peared to be the opinion of every one, that we could 
not he. taxed in apurliament where we were not repre- 
sented. But the puyment of duties laid by act of parlia- 
ment, as regulations of commerce, was never disr 



Q. But can you name any act of assembly, or pub- 
lic act of any of your governments^ that mude such dis- 
tinction ? , 
. A. I do not know that there was any ? I think there 
was never an occasion to make any such act, till now 
that you have attempted to tax us ; that has occasion- 
ed resolutions of assembly, declaring the distmctiouy 
iji which I think every assembly on the continent^ and 
every member in every assembly ^ have been unanif 
mous. 

Q. What then could occasion conversations on that 
subject before that time ? 

A. There was in 1754 a proposition made (I think it 
came from hence) that in case of a war, which was 
then apprehende<l| the govt • ors of the colonies shouM 

Cc 
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meet, and order the levying of troops, building nf 
forts, and taking every other necessary measure {or 
the general defence ; and should draw on the treasury 
here for the sums expended) which were afterwards to 
be raised in the colonies by a general taX) to be laid on 
them by aet of parliunent. This occasioned a^ good 
deal of conversation on the subject, and the general 
opinion was, that the parliament rneiiher would nor 
could lay any tax on ua, till we were duly repreaented 
in parliament^ because it was not just, nor agreeable 
to the nature of an English constitutiim.'- 

Q. Don't you know there was a time in New- York, 
when it was under consideration to make an applica- 
tion to parliament to lay taxes on that colony, upoo a- 
deficiency arising from the assembly's refusing or ne- 
glecting to raise the necessary supplies for the sup- 
port of the civil government? 

A. Ineverheardof.it. 

Q. There was such an application under considera- 
tion in New -York; and do you apprehend they could 
mippose the right of parliament to lay a tax in Ameri"* 
ca was only local, and confined to the case of b. defi- 
ciency in a particular colony^ by a refusal of its assem* 
bly to raise the necessary supplies I 

A. They could not suppose auch a ca^e, as that the 
assembly would not raise the necessary supplies to 
support its own government. An assembly thai wauld 
refuse it must want common sense, which cannot be 
supposed. I think there was never any such case at 
New- York, and that it must be a misrepresentatif^, or- 
the fact must be misunderstood. I Inow there have 
been some attempts, by ministerial instructiona from 
hence, to oblige the assemblies to settle permanent sa- 
Itfries on governors, which they wisely re ftHed to do 4 
but I believe no assembly of New- York, or any other 
colony, ever refused duly to Support government by 
proper allowances, from time to time to public oScera* 

Q. But in case a governor, acting by instruction, 
should call on an assembly to raise -the necessary sup^ 
plies, and the assembly shtuld refuse to do it, do you 
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fK>t think it irould thsu be for the good of the people 
of the colony^ as well as necessary to government, that 
the parliame&t should tax them ? 

A* i do not think it would be necessary. If an as* 
aembly cbujd possibly be so absurd as to refuse rais- 
ing the supplies requisite for the maintenance of go- 
vernment among the m^ they could not long remain in 
Buch a:8nuatk)n, the disorders and confusio&occasioned 
by it 4iiust soon bring them to reason* 

Q*. If it should not) ought not the right to be ia 
Great-Britain of apf^ying a ren>edy ? 

A. A right only to be used in such a case, 1 should 
have no objection to, supposing it to be used merely 
for the good of the people of the colony. 

Q. But who is to judgo' of that> Biitain or tiie 
coHmy I 

A. Those that feel can best judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have always submitted to 
external taxeS) and object to the right of parliament 
only in Laying internal tasies;^ now can you show that 
there is any kind of difference between the two taxe» 
to the colony on which they may be laid I 

A. -I think the difierence is very great. An exter- 
nal tax is a duty laid on commodities imported ; that 
duty is added to the first cost, and other charges on 
the commodity, ■ and when it is offered to s»l c, makes 
a part of the price. If the p*iot^?? «io not iike It at 
that pricey they refuse it ; they are not obliged to pay 
it. But an internal tair is forced from the people with- 
out their consent, if not laid by their own representa- 
tives. The stamp-act says, we shall have no conitmerce, 
make no exchange of property with each other, nei- 
ther purchase nor grant, nor recover debts; we shall 
neither marry nor make our wills, unless we pay such 
and such sums, acfd thus it is intended to extort our 
money from us, or ruin u:* by the consequences of re- 
fusing to pay it. 

Q, But supposing tlie external tax or duty to be 
laid on the necessaries of life imported into your colo* 
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nyy will not that be the Mine thing in its effects as as 

iiueruai ux ? 

A. i do not know a single article irr.porte.ii into the 
noft>il)ern colonies^ but whai they can either do without 
or make thcmiielves. . 

Q. Dun't you think cloth from England absolutely 
necussary to them i 

A. Nof by no means absolutely necessary ; with in- 
du:itry and good manat^ement, they may visry weii sup^ 
ply themselves with all they/waut* 

Q. Will it not take a )ong lime to esl-ablish that 
manufacture among them ? and ' must tliey not in the 
mean while suffer greatly I 

A. I think not. They have, made a surprising pro* 
gress already. And lam of opinion) thai before tJieir 
old clothes are worn out> they will have new ones of 
their own making. 

Q. Can thef possibly find wool enough in North 
America ? 

A. They have taken stepa to Increase the wool. 
They -entered into general combiniitions to eat no moi^e 
lamb, and very few lambs were killed last year. This 
course persisted in will soon make a prodigious di Ter- 
ence in the quantity of wool. And the establishing 
pf great manufactories, like those in the clothing towo^ 
igrgj is not necessary, as it is where the busincs is t^ 
be camect oir WrTtW-^t^urpoaes of trade. The peopl* 
will all spin, and work for themselves^ in their own 
houses. 

Q. Can there be wool and manufacture enough ia 
one or two years ? 

A. In three years, I think tb^re may, 

Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in the North- 
erri, ColonieS) occasion the wool to be of bad quality F 

A. No ; the wool is very fine and good. ^ 

Q. In the more Soutiiiern Colonies, as. in Virginia, 
don't you know that the wool is coarse, and only a kin<l 
of hair ? 

A. I don't know it. I never heard it. Yet I have- 
been sometimes in Virginia. I cannot say I ever took • 
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particular notice of the wool there» *but I believe it 
'is good, though I cannot speak positively of it ; hut 
Virginia, and the colonies south ot" it, have less occa- 
sion for Avool ; their winters are short and not very 
severe, and they can very well clothe themselves 
■with linen and cotton of their own raising for the rest 
of the year. 

Q. Are not the people, in^ the more northern colo- 
nies obliged to fodder Uieir stieep all winter ? 

A. In some of the most northern colonies they may 
be obliged to do it some part of the winter. 

Q. Considerihg the resolutions of parliament, as to 
the right,- do you think, if the stamp-act i» repealed^ 
that the North Americans wiH be saiii^(ied ? 
A. I believe they will. 
Q. Why do you think* so ? 

A, I think the resolutions of dght will give them 
very little concern, if they are never attempted to be 
carried into prainice. The colonies will probably coa- 
-sider themselves in the sanoe situation, in that respect, 
with Ireland ; they know you claim the same right 
with regard toIrelat>d. but you never exercise it. And 
they may beiieVe you never will exercise it in the Co- 
lonies, any more than in Ireland, unless oi\ some very 
extraordinary occasion. 

Q. But who are to be the judges of that extraorSi*. 
nary occasion I Is it not the parliament ? 

A. Though the parliament may judge of the occaston, 
the people will think it can never exercise such right, 
till representatives from the colonies are admitted into 
parliament, and that whenever the occasion arises, re*- 
prescntatives will be ordered. 

Q. Did you never hear that Maryland, durring the 
last war, had rtfu^ed to Furnish a quota towards, tb© 
eommo» defence I 

A. Maryland has been much misrepresented in that 
matter. Maryland, to my knowledge, never refused tor 
contribute^ or grant aids to the crown. The asSem^ 
blies every year, during the war, voted considerable 
siim5| and formed bills to raise them. The bills were^ 
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according to the constitution of that province, sent up to 
the council* or upper house, for coticurrencei that thejr 
might be presented to the governor, in order to be enaC' 
ted into laws. Unhappy disputes between the two 
, houses arising, fronn the defects of that constitution prin* 
cipallfi rendered all the \M» but one or two abortive. 
The proprietary's council rejected them. It ia true 
Maryland did net contribute its pr^>ortioiit but it was 
in my opinioni the fault of the goveromenti not of the 
people* 

Q. Was it Qot talked of in the other provinces as i 
X>roper measure to apply to parliament to compel them? 

A. I have heard such discourse ; bttt as it was well 
known, that the people mrere not to blame, no such ap* 
plication was ever made, nor any step taken towards it* 

Q. Was it not proposed at a public meeting ? 

A. Not that i know of. 

Q. Do fou remember the abolishing of the paper 
currency in New*Engl»nd, by act of assembly i 

A. I do remember its being abolished, in the Mas* 
sachusetts Bay. 

Q. Was not Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson pria- 
cipally concerned in that tranaaction i 

A. I have heard so. 

Q. Was it not at that time a very unpopular law ? 

A^ I believe it might, though I can say little about it, 
as r lived at a distance from that province. 

Q. Was not the scarcity of gold and silver an argu* 
ment used against abolishing the paper ? . 

A. i suppose it was. 

Q. What is the present opinion there of that law? Ift 
it as unpopular as it ivas at first ? 

A. I think it is not. 

Q. Have not instructions from hence been some- 
times sent over to governors^ highly oppressive and 
UDpoHtical ? 

A. Yes. 

Q» Have not sonae governors dispensed with them for 
that reason ? ^ 

A. Yes i I have heard so* 
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Q, Did the Americans ever dispute tbe controUog 
power of paHiameot to regulate the commeree I 
A- No. ^ 

Q* Can any thing less than a military force carry the 
stain p-act into execution ? 

A.* I dc^not see how a military force con be ap^ed 
to that purpose. 

Q. Why may it not? 

A« Su^>ose a military force sent into America, they 
'will find nobody in arms ; what are they then to do ? 
They cannot force a man to take stamps who chooses to 
do without them. They will iu>t find a rebellion : they 
may indeed make one. 

Q« If the act is not repealed) what do yoo^ thing will 
be the consequences I 

A. A total losa of the respect and affection the peo<* 
pie of America bear to this country^ andi of all the com- 
merce that depends on that respect and affection. 
Q. How can the commerce be affected? 
A. Yoti will fiud, that if the act ia not repealed^ 
they will take very little of your manufactures in a ahort 
ume* 

Q. Is it in their power to do without them ? 
A. I think they may very, well do without them ? 
Q. Is it their interest not to take them I 
A* The goods they take from Britain ape either 
. necessaries, mere conveniences, or superfluities. - The 
&rat»-aa cloth, &c, with a little industry they can make 
at home ; the second they can do without, till they are 
able to provide them among themselves ; and the last, 
which are miich the greatest part, they will strike off 
immediately. They are mere articles of fashion, pur* 
^chased and consumed, because the fashicm in a respect- 
ed country, but will now be detested and rejected.-^ 
The people have already struck off, by general agree- 
ment, the use of all goods fashionable in mournings, and 
many thousand pounds worth are sent back as unsale* 
able. 

Q. Is it their interest to make doth at home ? 

A. I think they may at present get it cheaper from 
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Britain^ I mean of the same fineness and neatness of 
workmanship : but when one considers other circum^ 
staiicest ihe restraints on their trade, and the difi^nUy of 
making remittaneest it is their interest to make every 
thing. 

Q. Suppose an act of interaai^ regulations, -ccmnected 
with a tax» huw .would they receiire it ? 

A. I think it would be objected to. 

Q. Then no regulation with a tax would be submit- 
ted iol 

A. Their opinion^ is, that when aids to the Growa 
are wanted* they are to be asked of the several assem- 
blies, according to the'' old established usage, who wiU 
as they always have dunei grant them freely. And 
that their money ou^ht not to be given away without 
their consent, by persons at a distaneei unacquainted 
with their circumstanees and abilities. The graolio; 
aids to the Crown, is the only means they have of re^ 
commending themselves to their sovereign, and they 
think it extremely hard and unjust, that a body of- men, 
in which they have no representatives, should make S 
merit^ to itself of giving and granting what is not its 
own, but theirs, and deprive them of a right they esteem 
of the utmost value and importance, as it is the security 
of all th^ir other rights. 

Q. But is not the post*of&ee, wbichthey have long 
reccivecU a- tax as well as a regulation ? 

A No ; the money paid for the postage of a letter 
is not of the nature of a tax t it is merely a quantuin 
meruit for a service done ; no. perjson is compellable ta 
pay the money, if he does not cliuse ta receive the ser- 
vice A man may still, as before the &ct, send his let' 
ier by a servant, a special messenger, or a friend, if h^- 
thinks it cheaper and safer* 

Q. But do they not consider the regulations of the 
post-oifice^ by the act of last year, as a tax ? 

A. By the regulations of last year the rate of post- 
age was generally abutted near thirty per cent, througli 
all America ; they certainly cannot consider such abater 
■Gient a& a tax^ 
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Q. IT an excise : vras laid -by parliament which they^ 
might likewise avoid payings not by consuming the arti- 
xies excisedy would thej^ then not object to it ? 

A. They would certainly object to it, as an excise is 
unconnected with any selrvice done^ and is merely an aid 
Which they think ought to be asked of them, and grant- 
ted by them, if they are to pay it, and can be granted 
for them by no others whatsoever, whom they have not 
im powered for that purpose. 

Q. You say they do not c^bject to the right of parlia- 
ment in laying duties on goods to be paid on their imi- 
portatibn; now, is there any kind of difference between 
a duty on the importation of goods, and aa excise oft 
their consumption i 

A. Yes ; a very material one : an excise for the rea- 
sons I have just mentioned, they think you cab have 
DO right to lay within their country. But the sea is 
yours : you maintain, by your fleets, the safety of na« 
vigation in it ^ and keep it clear of pirates : you may 
- have therefore a natural and equitable right to some 
toll or duty on merchandizes carried through that part 
of your dominions, towards defraying the ex pence 
you are at iti ships to maintain the safety of that car* 
liag^e/ 

Q. Does this reajorfing hold in the casgof ^ duty 
laid on the produce of their lands exported ? and woula 
Jhey not then object to such a duty I 

A. If it tended to make the produce, so muc^ dear- 
er abroad as to lessen the .demand for it, to be sure they 
wotHd object to such a duty; not to your right to lay- 
ing it, but they would complain of it as a burthen, and 
petition you to lighten it 

Q. Is not*the duty paid on the tobacco exported a duty 
of that kind? 

A. That, I think, is only on tobacco carried coast- 
wise from one colony to another, and appropriated as a 
fund for supporting^ the college at WiiUamsburgh) io 
Virginia. 

Q. Have not the assemblies in the West*Iodies (he 
same natural rights with those in Noj:tt\ America I 
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A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And is there not a tax laid there on their -sugan 
exported? 

A. I am not much -acquaiBted with the West-Tn- 
dietf but the duty of four and a half per cent, on su- 
gars exported) was, I believe, granted by their owa 
assemblies. 

Q. Hoir much is the poU-taX in your province laid 
on unmarried. men I 

A. It ia, 1 tbiokt fifteen shillinga, to be paid by 
every single freeman^ upwards of twenty-one years old. 

Q, What is the annual amount of all the taxes in 
Pennsylvania. 

A* I suppose about 20,000 pounds sterling. 

Q. Supposing the stamp act continued, and enforcedi 
do you imagine that ill humour will induce the Ame- 
ricans to give aa much for worse manufactures, of their 
own, and use them, preferably to better of ours ? 

A* Yes, I thkik so. People will pay as freely to 
gratify one passion as^ another^ their resentment as 
their pride. 

Q. Would the people af Boston discontinue their 
trade? 

A. The merchants are^ajfcrystnallnumbcr compw 
ed with the body of the people, and must dtsconlioue 
their trade, if nobody will buy their goods. 

Q* What are the body of the people in the coloniesr 

A. They are farmers, husbandmen or planters. 

Q. Would they suffer the produce of their lands to 
rot? . ' 

A. No ; birt they would not raise much. They would 
manufacture more, and plough less. 

Q. Would they live without the administration of 
justice in civil matters, and suffer all the inconvenien- 
ces of such^ a situation for any considerable time, 
rather than take the stamps, supposing the stamps 
were protected by a sufficient force, where every one 
might have them ? 

A. I think the supposition impracticable, that the 
stamps should be ao protected as that every one might 
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h«ve them. The act requires sob-distributors to be 
appoioted in every county towni.dtstrict and village) and 
they would be necessary. But the principal distribu* 
tors, vrbo were to have had a considerable profit on th« 
whole, have^ not thought it worth while to continue iti \ 

the ofBcet and I think it impossible to find sub-distribu- * 

tors fit to be trusted, who, for the trifiing profit that 
must come to their shares would incur the odium, and 
run the hazard that would attend it ; and if they could . 
be found, I think it impracticable to^ protect the stamps 
in so many distant and remote places. 

Q. But in places where they could be protected, 
W0UI4 not the people use them rather than remain in 
such a situation, unable to obtain any rights or recover^ 
by law, any debt ? 

A. It is hard to say what they would do. I can only 
judge what other people will think, and how they will ' 
act, by what I feel within myself. I have a great many " 
debts due to me in America, and 1 had rather they 
should remain unrecoverable by any kw, than subVnit 
to the stamp-act. They will be debts of honour. It is 
my opinion the people wilf either continue in that situ* 
ation, or find some way to extricate themselves, perhaps 
by generally agreeing to proceed in the courts without 
.stamps. >. 

Q What do you think a sufficient military force to 
protect the distribution of stamps in every part of 
America ? 

A. A very great force ; I can't say what, if the dis* 
position of America is for a general resistance* 

Q. What js the number of men in America able to 
bear arms, or of disciplined militia f 
A. There are, I suppose, at least 
[Qucation objected to. He nvilhdrew. Called in again.^^ 
Q. Is the American stamp-act an equal tax oh that 
country f 
A. I think not. < 

Q. Why so ? 

A. The greatest part of the money must arise from 
law suits for the recovery of debts, and be paid by the 
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your taxes, because they are, and always have been, 
ready to raise money by taxes among themselves, and 
to grant large sums, equal to their abilities, upon re- 
quisition from the Crown— They have not only granted 
equal to their abilities, but, during all the last war, 
they granted far beyond their abilities, and beyond their 
proportion with this country, you yourselves being 
judges, to the amount of many hundred thousand 
pounds, and this they did freely and readily, only on a 
sort of promise from the secretary of state, that it 
should be recommended to parliament to make them 
compensation. It was accordingly recommended to 
parliament, in the most honourable manner, for them. 
America has been greatly misrepresented and abused 
here, in papers, and pamphlets, and speeches, as un- 
grateful and unreasonable, and unjust, in having put 
this nation to immense expence for their defence, and 
refusing to bear any part of that expence. The colo- 
nies raised, paid and clothed, near 25,000 men during 
the last war, a number equal to those sent from Britain, 
and far beyond their proportion ; they went deeply into 
debt in doing this, and all their taxed estates are mort- 
gaged» for many years to come, for discharging that 
debt. Government here was at that time very sensi- 
ble of this. The colonies were recommended to par- 
liament. Every year the King sent down to the house 
a written message to this purpose, That his Majesty 
being highly sensible of the zeal and vigour with which 
his faithful subjects in North-America had exerted 
themselves in defence of his Majesty's just rights and 
possessions, recommend it. to the house to take the 
same into consideration, and enable him to give them a 
proper compensation. You will find those messages on 
your own journals every year of the war to the very 
last, and you did accordingly give 200,000 pounds an- 
nually to the Crown to be distributed in such com* 
pensation to the colonies. This is the strongest of all' 
proofs, that the colonies, far from being unwilling to 
bear a share of the burthen, did exceed their propor- 
tion; for if they had done less, or had only equalled 
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their proportioni there would have been no room or 
reason for compensation— Indeed the sums reimbursed 
them^ were by no means adequate to the expence they 
incurred beyond their proportion ; but they never 
murmured at that : they esteemed their Sovereign's 
approbation of their zeal and fidelity^ and the appro- 
bation of this house, far beyond any other kind of 
compensation ; therefore there was no occasion for this 
ftcti to force money from a willing people ; they had 
not refused giving money for the purposes of the act ; 
no requisition had been made ; they were always wil- 
ling and ready to do what could reasonably be expect- 
ed from them, and in that light they wish to be con- 
sidered. 

Q* But suppose Great-Britain should be engaged in 
a war in Europe, would North America contribute to 
the support of it ? 

A. I do think they would, as far as their circum- 
stances would permit* They consider themselves as a 
part of the British empire, and as having one common 
interest with it ; they may be looked on here as foreign- 
ers, but they do not consider themselves . as such. 
They are zealous for the honour and prosperity of this 
nation, and, while they are well used, will always be 
ready to support it, as far as their little power goes.— ^ 
In 1739 they were called txpon to ussiet in tb« «xpedi« 
tion against CArthagena, and they sent 3000 men to 
join your army. It is true Carthagena is in America, 
but as remote from the northern colonies, as if it had 
been in Europe. They make no distinction of wars, 
as to their duty of assisting in them. I know the last 
war is commonly spoke of here as entered into for the 
defence, or for the sake of the people of America. I 
think it is quite misunderstood. It began about the 
limits between Canada and Nova-Scotia, about terri«« 
tories to which the Crown indeed laid claim, but were 
not claimed by any British colony ; none of the lands 
had beeti granted to any colonist ; we had therefore 
no particular concern or interest in that dispute. . As 
to the Ohio, the contest there began about your right 
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of trading in the Indian country, a right yoxt had by 
the treaty of Utrecht,, which the French infringed; i 
they seized the traders and their goods, which were. \ 
your manufactures ; they took a fort which a campa- ^ 
ny of your merchants, and their factors and corres>- 
pondents, had erected there, to secure that trade. r— 
Braddock was sent with an army to re-take that fort 
(which was looked on here as another incroachment 
on the king's territory) and to protect your trade. It 
was not till after his defeat that the colonies were at« 
tacked. They were before in. perfect peace with both 
French and Indians ; the troops were not therefore 
sent for their defence. The trade with the Indians 
though carried on in America, is not an American in- 
terest. The people of America are chiefly farmers and 
planters ; scarce any thing that they raise or produce 
is an article of commerce with the Indians. The liv« 
dian trade is a British interest ; it is carried on with 
British manufactures, for the proiii of British merchants 
and manufacturers; therefore the war, as it com* 
menced for the defence of territories of the Crowi>* 
the property of no American, and for the defence of a 
trade purely British, was really a British war — and yet 
the people of America made no scruple of contributing 
their utmost towards carrying it on, and bringing it to 
~Sr\m p\jy concius ioiyr 

Q. Do you think then that the taking possession of 
the king^s territorial rights, and strengthening the fron- 
tiers, is not an American interest f 

A. Not particularly but, conjointly a British and an 
American interest. 

Q. You will not deny that the preceding war, the war 
with Spain, was entered into for the sake of America; 
was it not occasioned by captures made in the Ameri- 
can seas ? 

A. Yes ; captures of ships carrying on the British 
trade there, with British manufactures. 

Q. Was not the late war with the Indians, since the 
peace with France, a war for America only ? 
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A. Yes ; it was more particularly for America than 
the former, but it was rather a consequence or remains 
of the former war, the Indians not liaviug been tho- 
roughly pacified, and the Americans bore by much the 
greatest share of the ex pence. , It was put an end to 
by the array under General Bouquet : there were, not 
above 300 regulais in that army, and above 1000 
Pennsylvanians. 

Q. Is it not necessary to send troops to America, to 
deteud the Americans against the Indians ? 

A. Mo, by no means ; it never was necessary. They 
defended themselves when they were but an handful, 
and the Indians much morb numerous. They contin« 
ually gained ground, and have driven the Indians over 
the mountains, without any troops sent to their as- 
sistance from this country. And can it be thought ne- 
cessary now to send troops for their defence from those 
diminished Indian tribes, when the colonies are be- 
come so populous, and so strong ? There is not the 
least occasion for it; they are very able to defend them- 
selves. 

Q. Do you say there were no more than SCO regular 
troops employed in the late Indian war ? 

A. Not on the Ohio, or the frontiers of Pennsylvaniai 
which was the chief part of the war that affected the 
colonies. There were garrisons at Niagara, Fort De- 
troit, and those remote posts kept for the sake of your 
trade ; I did not reckon them, but I believe that on the 
whole the number of Americans, or provincial troops^ 
employed in the war, was greater than that of the regu- 
lars. I am not certain, but I think so. 

Q. Do yon think the assemblies have a right to 
levy money on the subject there, to grant to the 
Crown ? 

A. I certainly think so ; they have always done it. 

Q Are they ucquainted with the declaration of 
rights ? and do they know that by that statute, mone^ 
is not to be raised on the subject but by consent of par- 
liament ? 

A. They are very well acc^uainted with it* 

Dd2 
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Q. How then can they think they have a right to 
levy money for the Crown, or for any other than local 
purposes ? 

A* They understand that clause to relate to subjects 
only ivithin the realm : that no money can be levied 
on them for the Crown, but by consent of parliament. 
The colonies are not supposed to be withm the realm ; 
they have assemblies of their own ; which are their 
parliaments, and they are in that respect in the same 
situation with Ireland. When money is to be raised 
for the Crown upon the subject in Ireland, or in the 
colonies, the consent is given in the parliament of Ire- 
land, or in the assemblies of the colonies. They think 
the parliament of Great-Britain cannot properly give 
that consent till it has representatives from America ; 
for the petition of right expressly says, it is to be by 
common consent in parliament, and the people of Ame- 
rica have no representatives in parliament, to make a 
part of that common consent. 

Q. If the stamp*act should be repealed, and an act 
should pass, ordering the assemblies of the colonies 
to indemnify the sufiPerers by the riots, would they 
obey it ? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Suppose the king should require the colonies to 
grant a revenue, and the parliament shoukl be against 
their doing it, do they think they can grant a revenue 
to the king, without the consent of the parliament of 
Great-Britain I 

A. That is a deep question.— As to my own opinion, 
I should think myself at liberty to do it, and should do 
iti if I liked the occasion. 

Q. When money has been raised in the colonies upon 
requisitions, has it not been granted to the king I 

A. Yes, always ; but the requisitions have generally 
been for some service expressed, as to raise, clothe and 
pay troops, and not for money only. 

Q. If the act should pass, requiring the American 
assemblioi^ to make compensation to the sufferers, and 
they should disobey ity and then the parliament should 
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by another act} lay an internal tax, would they then 
obey it ? 

A. The people will pay no internal tax ; and I think 
an act to oblige the assemblies to make compensation 
is unnecessary, for I am of opinion, that as soon as the 
present heats are abated, they will take the matter into 
consideration, anc^y if it is right to be doncy they will 
do it of themselves. 

Q. Do not letters often come into the post-offices in 
America^ directed to some inland town where no post 
goes ? 

A. Yes. • 

Q. Can any private persons take up those letters, 
and carry hem as directed ^ 

A. Yes; any friend of the person may do it, paying 
the postage that has occurred. 

Q. But must he not pay an additional postage for the 
distance to such inland town I 

A. No. 

Q. Can the post-master answer delivering the letter- 
without being paid such additional postage ? 

A. Certainly he can demand nothing, where he doea^, 
no service. 

Q. Suppose a person being far from home, finds a 
letter in a post-office directed to him, and>he lives in a 
place to which the post generally goes, and the letter is, 
directed to that place, will the post-master deliver him 
the letter without bis paying the postage receivable 
at the place to which the letter is directed I 

A. Yes ; the office cannot demand postage for a 
letter that it does not carry, or farther than it does car- 
ry it. 

Q. Are not ferrymen in America obliged by act of 
parliament, to carry over the post without pay ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is not this a tax on the ferrymen ? 

A. They do not consider it as such, as they have an 
advantage from persons travelling with the post. 

Q. If the stamp-act should be repealed, and the 
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crown should make a requisitioii to the colonies for a 
sum of monejTi would they grant it I 

A. I believe they would. 

Q. Why do you think so ? 

A. I can speak for the colony I live in ; I had it in 
instruction from the assembly to assure the ministry, 
that as they always had doae^ so they should always 
think it their duty to grant such aids to the crown as 
were suitable to their circumstances and abilitiesi 
whenever called upon for the purpose, in the usual 
constitutional manner ; and I had the honour of com- 
municating this instruction to that honourable gentle' 
man then minister. 

Q. Would they do this for a British concern ; as 
suppose a war in some part of Europe, that did not 
affect them ? 

A. Yes, for any thing that concerned the general 
interest. They consider themselves as a part of the 
whole. 

Q. What is the usual constitutional manntr of cal- 
ling on the colonies for aids ? 

A. A letter from the secretary of state. 

Q. Is this all you mean, a letter from the secretary 
of state ? _ 

A. I mean the usual way of requisition, in a circu- 
lar from the secretary of state, by his Majesty's com- 
mand, reciting the occasion, and recommending it to 
the colonies to grant such aids as became their loyalty, 
and were suitable to thtrir abilities. 

Q. Did the secretary of state ever write for money 
for the Crown ? 

A. The requisitions have been to raise, clothe and 
pay men, which cannot be done without money. 

Q. Would they grant money alone, if called on ? 

A. In my opinion they would, money, as well as meni 
when they have money or can make it. 

Q. If the parliament should repeal the stamp-act, 
will the assembly of Pennsylvania rescind their reso- 
lutions ? 

A. I think nott 
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Q. Before there was any thought of the stamp«act) 
did they wish ioi a representation in parliament i 

A. No. 

Q. Don't you know that there is, in the Pennsylva- 
nia charter, an express reservation of the right of par- 
liament to lay taxes there ? 

A. I know there is a clause in the charter} by which 
the king grants that he will levy no taxes on the inha- 
bitants, unless it be with the consent of the assemblyi 
or by act of parliament. 

Q# How then could the assembly of Pennsylvania as* 
sert) that laying a tax on them by the stamp«act was 
an infringement of their rights ? 

A. They understand it thus ; by the ^ame charter, 
and otherwise) they are eixtitled to all the privileges 
and liberties of Englishmen : they find in the great 
charters) and the petition and declaration of rights, 
that one of the privileges of English subjects is, that 
they are not to be taxed but by their common consent ; 
they have therefore relied upon it, from the first set* 
tlement of the province, that the parliament never 
would, npr couki by colour of that clause in the char- 
ter, assume a right of taxing them^ till it had qualified 
itself to exercise such right, by admitting representa- 
tives from the people to be taxed, who ought to mako 
^ part of that common consent. 

Q. Are there any words m the charter that justify 
that constmction ? 

A* The common rights of Englishmen, as declar- 
ed by Magnli Charta, and the petition of right, all jus- 
tify it. 

Q. Does the distinction between internal and exter- 
nal taxes exist in the words of the charter I 

A. No, I believe not. 

Q. Then may they not, by the same interpreta- 
tion, object to the parliament's right of external taxa- 
tion ? 

A. They never have hitherto. Many arguments 
have been lately used here to show them that there is 
no difference) and that if you have no right to tax them 
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internaltyf you have none to tax them externally, or 
make any other law to bind them. At present they d^ 
not reason so, but in time they may possibly be con- 
vinced by these arguments. 

Q. Do not the resolutions of the PennsyWaDia as- 
sembly say all taxes ? 

A. If they do, they mean only internal taxes ; the 
same words have not always the same meaning here 
and in the colonies. By taxes they mean interna>} tax« 
es ; by duties they mean customs ; these are their ideas 
of- the language. 

Q. Have you not seen the resolutions of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay assembly I 

A. I have. 

Q. Do they not say, that neither external nor inter- 
nal taxes can be laid on them by parliament f 

A* I don't know that they do ; I believe not. 

Q. If the same colony should say neither tax nor im* 
position could be laid, does not that province hold the 
power of parliament can hold neither I 

A. I suppose that by the word imposition, they do not 
intend to express duties to be laid on goods imported, 
as regulations of commerce* 

Q. What can the colonies mean then by imposition 
M distinct from taxes I 

A. They may mean many things, as impressing of 
men, or of carriages, ^uarteMAg troops on private hou- 
ses, and the like ; there may be great impositions^ that 
are not properly taxes. 

Q. Is not the post*o£Eice rate an internal tax. laid by 
act of parliament ? 

A. I have answered that. 

Q. Are all parts of the colonies equally able to pay 

taxes ? 

A. No, certainly ; the frontier parts, which have been 
ravaged by the enemy, are greatly disabled by that 
means, and therefore, in such eases, are usually favour- 
ed in our tax laws. 

Q. Can we at this distance, be competent judges of 
vrhat favours are necessary ? 
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A. The parliament have supposed it| by claiming a 
right to make tax laws for America ; I think it impos- 
Bible. 

Q. Would the repeal of the stamp-act be any discour- 
agement of your manufactures ? Will the people that 
have begun to manufacture decline it ? 

A. Yes, I think they will; especially if, at the same 
time, the trade is opened again, so that remittances can 
be easily made. I [have known several instances that 
make it probable. In the war before last} tobacco be» 
ing low, and making little remittance* the people of 
Virginia went generally into family manufactures. Af- 
terwards, when tobacco bore a better price* they re- 
turned to the use of British manufactures. So fulling 
mills were very much diffused in the last war in Penn- 
sylvania^ because bills were then plenty, and remittan- 
ces could easily be made to Britain for English cloth 
and other goods. 

Q. If the stamp-act should be repealed, would it in- 
duce the assemblies of America to acknowledge the 
rights of parliament to tax them, and would they erase 
their resolutions I 

A. No, never. 

Q. Is there no means of obliging them to erase those 
resolutions ? 

A. None that I know of ; they will never do it unless 
compelled by force of arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them to 
erase them ? 

A. No power, how great soever, can force men to 
change their opinions. 

Q. Do they consider the post-office as a taX| or as 
a regulation i 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and conveniency ; 
every assembly encouraged it, and supported it in its 
infancy, by grants of money, which they would not 
otherwise have done ; and the people have always paid 
the postage. 

Q. When did you receive the instructions you men- 
tioned i 
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A. I brought them with iHei when I came to Eng- 
Ismdi about ir months since. 

Q. When did you communicate that instruction tq 
the minister ? 

A. Sdon after my arrival, while the stamping of 
America was under consideration, and before the bill 
was brought in. 

Q. Would it be most for the interests of Great-Bri- 
tain, to employ the hands of Virginia in tobacco, or in 
iftanufactures ? 

A. fn tobacco to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of 
Great* Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride ? 

A. To wear their old clothes over again^ till they can 
make new ones. 

Withdrevf. 
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